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Nasser Seen 
Standing Pat 
In Key Talk 
With H’skjold 


CAIRO (INS)—President Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser will inform 
Dag Hammarskjoid at the first 
of their “crisis” meetings Thurs- 
day that Egypt intends to re- 
open the Suez Canal next month 
on her own terms. , 

Confident as never before, Nas- 
ser will tell the U.N. Secretary- 
General in polite but firm /an- 
guage there is no need for any 
interim proposal 
such as the U.S., Britain, France 
and Norway gave Hammarskjold 
last month. 

Under that proposal canal 
eén split 50-50 
between Egypt and an outside 
agency pending final settlement 
of the canal controversy. 

Further, Nasser will declare 
that Egypt regards the 1888 
Constantinople Convention “ade- 
quate guarantee” that free, un- 
restricted passage will be grant- 
ed ships of all nations except 
Israel. 


Responsible Egyptian infor- 
mants said Nasser now feels he 
has emerged from the violence 
and bickering of the past five 
months with “everything to 
win” and will argue Egypt’s 
case on Suez, Gaza, Aqaba and 
the overall Palestine question 
from “a position of unassailable 
legal strength.” 


The globe-trotting Hammarsk- 
jold, who displayed a cheerful 
exterior at least on his early 
morning arrival in Cairo, will 
put his famous personal diplo- 
macy to a preliminary test in 
his first face-to-face meeting 
with Nasser at 6 p.m. {1 a.m. 
JST). 


The talks will extend through 
dimmer and over coffee. 


Hammarskjold’s first encoun- 
ter with confident Egyptian offi- 
cials came late this morning in 
a conference with Foreign Min- 
ister Mahmoud Fawzi. 


Sources close to the presidency 
said Nasser was “fully aware” 
of the strength of his legal posi- 
tion since the General Assembly 
resolutions called for restora- 
tion of what is known as status 
quo ante, or, the way things 
were before the Israelis struck | 
on Oct. 29, 


~Nasser, they said, knows any 

aggressive move by the Israelis 
would have to be opposed by the 
United Nations if only on legal 
grounds. 

From behind this legal for- 
tress, Nasser, according to these 
responsible sources, will tell 
Hammarsk jold: 


J, Egypt insists on full own- 
ership and sovereignty of the 
Suez Canal. Those who want to 
pay advance tolls to Egypt can 
use it. The others can go the 
extra 4,000 miles around Africa. 

2. Since a state of war still 
exists, Egypt has no intention 
of letting Israeli ships through 
the canal but does not intend to 
halt Israeli-bound vessels of 
other nations unless they are 
carrying “contraband.” 

3. As for the Gulf of Aqaba, 
it is clearly part of Egyptian 
territorial waters and not an in- 
ternational waterway. Never- 
theless, Egypt is not interfering 
with any shipping on the gulf. 
What Saudi Arabia does is up 
to the Saudis—and Egyptian 
sources have reported that the 


Saudi Arabians intend to block 


the gulf to Israeli shipping. 

4. ‘Egypt favors creation of 
a buffer zone on both sides of 
the Israeli-Egyptian lines pat- 
roled by the United Nations 
Emergency Force. In fact, 
Hgypt repeatedly advocated 
such a zone more than a year 
ago. 

®. Egypt will not send an 
army into the Gaza Strip im- 
mediately nor has she any in- 
tention of asking for with- 
drawal of UNEF at this time. 

6 The Israelis must with- 
draw from the El Auja Demili- 
tarized Zone where Egypt be- 
lieves the UNEF should have 
headquarters. 

7. There can be no. Middle 
East settlement without “com- 
plete recognition of the legiti- 
mate rights” of more than 900,- 
000 Palestinian refugees. 

Diplomatic observers feel 
Hammarskjold is facing one of 
the toughest of all his tough as- 
signments. 

Most of the diplomats concede 
that short of another military 
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Tokyo En joys Vernal Weather 


city Thursday as Japan obse 
Favored by abnormally warm weather (63.1 F.) parks and playgrounds were pack- 


ed. The Ueno Zoo reported 50,000 visitors. But others journeyed to the cemeteries for the 
semiannual cleanup and to offer incense and flowers at the family graves. 
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Cairo Sets List 
Of ‘Acceptable’ 


Toll Currencies 
CAIRO (Kyodo-UP) — The 
Egyptian Suez Canal Authori- 
ty Thursday announced the 
currencies in which it is pre- 
pared to accept payment of 
canal tolls. They were: West- 
ern Europe: Norwegian and 
Swedish crowns, free Dutch 
guilder, Italian lire, German 
marks, on condition that the 
eurrencies are freely’ conver- 
tible, and any currency at 
the official rate of exchange 
declared by the International 
Monetary Fund, Indian ru- 
pees, United States dollars, 
Canadian dollars, free Swiss . 
francs. Payments may be ac- 
cepted in other currencies ac- 
ceptable to the Egyptian Cen- 
tral Exchange Control, the 
announcement said. ) 


Saddened Filipinos 
Gather for Funeral 


MANILA (AP) — Saddened 
Filipinos Thursday night began 
in Manila to pay final respects 
Friday to Ramon Magsaysay, 
third President of this young 
Asian republic, 


Hundreds of people began 
gathering on the Luneta, a huge 
park along Manila Bay, where 
funeral services will begin at 
2230 GMT (7:30 a.m. Friday 
JST). ‘They brought blankets 
and food to spend the night. 

Thousands of others formed 
in snakelike lines through Mala- 
canang, the Presidential Palace 


| where the body of their dead 


leader lay in state in the ornate 
ceremonial room. 

Foreign diplomats began ar- 
riving Thursday for the fune- 
ral. They imcluded Sir Allan 
Watt, Australian Ambassador 
to Japan; special envoy Hitoshi 
Ashida of Japan; Minister Gun- 
ner Seidenfaden of Denmark, 
and Vice-President Nguyen 
Ngoc Tho of Vietnam. 


Ashida Calls on Garcia 

MANILA  (Kyodo-UP)—Spe- 
cial Jdpanese Ambassador Hito- 
shi. Ashida called on President 
Carlos P. Garcia Thursday and 
presented his credentials. 

Ashida, former Prime Minis- 
ter, will represent the Emperor 
of Japan at the funeral of Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay Friday. 


Menon Returns Home 


After Talks in Cairo 


BOMBAY (AP)—V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Premier Nehru’s roving 
envoy, returned by air Thurs- 
day from Cairo after discus- 
sions with President Nasser on 
the Suez Canal issue. Menon, 
who will later leave for New 
Delhi to report to Nehru, said 
at Santa Cruz airport he did 
not know if Israeli ships would 
be allowed to pass through -the 


outbreak Nasser already soos! 
won on the canal issue 


waterway 


nel, Gets: Soviet List 
Of 225 Who Wish to Return 


A roster of 225 Japanese na- 
tionals in the Soviet Union who 
have indicated desire to return 
to Japan was released Thurs- 
day by the Foreign Office and 
Welfare Ministry. 

The prospective repatriates 
are among a group of 793 whose 
whereabouts were recently track- 
ed down by the Soviet Gevern- 
ment. 

Their names were listed in a 
cable received by the Foreign 
Office from the Japanese Em- 
pees in. Moscow earlier. in the 

Ye 


MOSCOW (Kyodo)—The For- 
eign Office handed the Japanese 
Embassy here at 3 p.m. Wednes- 
day a list of 225 Japanese na- 
tionals in the Soviet Union de- 
siring repatriation. 


The names of 146 Korean de 
pendents of Japanese nationals 
who wish to live in Japan were 
also attached to the roster. 


The Japanese Embassy here 
is demanding the names of the 


remaining 568 Japanese who 
allegedly chose to stay in the 
Soviet Union, 


| 


U.S. Will Act if Nasser 


Crosses ‘Patience Line’ 


WASHINGTON (INS)—Ad- 
ministration officials said Thurs- 
day the U.S. has “drawn a line 
of patience” for dealing with 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, : 

This means, they said, that 
any one of three actions by the 
soldier-dictator would bring the 
U.S. into action against him. 
They are; 

ly Tf Nasser marches his 
troops into the Gaza Strip. 

2. If Egyptians resume com- 
mande raids across the border 
into Israel, | 

3. -Tf- the Egyptians attempt 
to. bar Israeli vessels from using 
the Gulf ef Aqaba. 

Bitter comments about the 
Egyptian leader by U.S.-officials 
have increased sharply since 
Nasser sent civil authorities 
back into the powderkeg Gaza 
Strip last week—despite  as- 
surances that he would not 
press this issue. 

Some officials said the 
possibility even has been dis- 
cussed that Nasser might 
provoke an “explosion” of 
anger within the administra. 
tion if he continues his dip- 
lomatic offensive. 

U.S. strategists did not dis 


S’pore, U.K. Agree 
On Vital Issues 


LONDON (AP)—British and 
Singapore representatives amn- 
nounced. Thursday they have 
reached agreement on control of 
Singapore’s external defense, 
foreign trade and cultural rela- 
tions—points which have been 
stalling talks for the colony’s 
self-government. . 

A Colonial Office © statement 
said that British and Singapore 
delegations had deferred. an- 
other point of issue—who shall 
control the colony’s internal 
security, 

Britain, which want to con- 
tinue directing the fight against 
communism, set forth its pro- 
posals In a memorandum Wed- 
nesday. 

The Singapore delegation, led 
by Chief Minister Lim ,Hew 
Hock, studied the memorandum 
overnight and prepared to dis- 
cuss it at Thursday's session. 
Evidently the two sides did not 
resolve their differences on this 
question, 


S’hampton Dockmen 


Strike in Protest 


LONDON (AP)—Dockworkers 
struck at the port of Southamp- 
ton Thursday to protest the use 
of Government tugs in aiding 
the liner Queen Mary to sail for 
New York, The action threaten- 
ed to paralyze the big trans- 
atlantic terminal. The dock- 
workers, mostly shore gangs 
who handle the direct traffic in 
the port, thus joined 10,000 ship- 
yard workers and repairmen 
who have been on strike since 
Saturday as part-of a nation- 
wide stoppage in support of a 
10 per cent wage increase. 


Kadar Delegation Opens 


Discussions at Kremlin 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-UP)—Hun- 
garian Premier Janos Kadar 
began talks with Soviet leaders 
in the Kremlin Thursday. 

Kadar and his seven-man 
delegation were received by a 
Russian delegation that includ- 
ed Soviet Communist Party 
chief Nikita Khrushchev, New 
Russian Foreign Minister .An- 


drei Gromyko was pregent, 


close a definite plan of proposed 
action, but it was believed the 
first step would be to call an 
emergency session of the Uni- 
ted Nations General Assenibly. 


At this session, the US. 
would propose strengthening 
the U.N. Emergency Force al- 
ready stationed in Gaza. Then 
these troops would be ordered 
—if the Assembly agreed—to 
take over adntinistrative control 
of the Strip from the Egyptians 


and put the disputed area un 


der complete U.N, jurisdirgion, 
Despite ‘ this Mmecreasing dis 
satisfaction with Nasser, some 
U.S. officials still hold out small 
hope that he will compromise 
on Gaza, the Gulf of Aqaba and 
the Suez Canal. | 
This group feels that Nasser 
is merely the figurehead of 
Arab nationalism in Egypt and, 
in some ways, is a prisoner of 
the political forces represented 
by the street crowds. 


It is hoped Nasser . will be 
able to find a compromise be- 
tween what the nationalistic 
forces demand and what the 
U.N. and the U.S. think @re 
Egypt's obligations, 


U.S. officials believe the fra- 
gile Middle Fast peace now rests 
on Nasser’s shoulders, 


If he compromises during his 
discussions with U.N. Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold on Gaza, 
Aqaba and Suez, then a period 
of stability might be predicted. 

If, however, Nasser does not 


cooperate with the U.N.—offi- 
cials fear the parade of crises 


’ 


Middle East 
In Top Spot 
As Bermuda 
Talks Open | 


TUCKER'S TOWN, Bermuda 
(AP) — President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Macmillan 
assigned top priority to Middle 
East crisis, including Suez and 
Egyptian-Israeli problems, here 
Thursday at the opening of 
their formal negotiations. 

Delegation spokesmen an- 
nounced that the session started 
in the drawing room of the 
Midocean Club where chiefs of 
the two governments met with 
advisers at a circular confer- 
ence table. 

Real start of the top-level 
quest for full-scale restoration of 
British-American partnership in 
world affairs began at a three- 
hour dinner Wednesday night, 
however, when the Presiden 
and. Prime Minister discu 
world issues. 

As a result of that talk, the 
Mididle East crisis was put first 
as a topic of discussion with 
good prospect that it will come 
up also at later times during 
the conference which continues 
through Saturday, 

While no announcement was 
made, it seemed probable that 
second position for discussion 
would be Britafth’s plans for 
cutbacks in its world-wide mili- 
tary commitments, 

Eisenhower was reported seek- 
ing full and detailed informa- 
tion from Macmillan on British 
plans. There was a possibility 
that the United States would 
have to “take up the slack” in 
some areas as British pull back 
their forces, 

Simultaneously with the open- 
ing of Thursday's session, press 
officers of two delegations met 
with newsmen and announced 
that Eisenhower and Macmillan 
were making brief opening 
statements at the morning meet- 
ing and that their first formal 
topic would be the Middle East. 

The spokesmen were Assis- 
tant Secretary of State-Desig- 
nate, Afdrew Berding, and 
D’Arcy Edmondson of the Brit- 
ish Embassy to Washington. 


To Seek Trade Easing 

HAMILYON (Kvyodo-Reuter) 
~Phe. BeAish Prime Midister 
Macmillan Will press President 
Eisenhower to agree to relax the 
trade, embargo against Red 
Ching during the Bermuda con- 
ference, it was authoritatively 
learned Thursday, 

It Was understood that Mac- 
millan will not be satisfied with 
the same kind of agreement 


which, Sir Anthony: Eden 
reached with Eisenhower dur- 
ing their Washington ~ talks 
early last year. 

Presidemt Eisenhower’ then 


said that the United States 
would review the “China List”. 
But no fesults are yet ap- 
parent. 

But since Macmillan knows 


tic, military and internal politi- 
cal reasgons—is unlikely to 
make concessions and_ since 
Macmillan is reported to be 
anxious not to antagonize, him, 
the Prime Minister is expected 
to outline Britain’s plans for 
expanding Red China trade 
through the “exceptions” loop- 


will only quicken—with another | 
Israeli-Arab war almost certain. 


| These permit the shipment of 
selected items, 


POLITICS IN REVIEW 


——By KAZUSHIGE HIRASAWA 


New Partnership 


There is ample evidence that 
the Kishi Administration will 
enjoy a long, stable life. 

One — indica — 
tion of this 
likelihood is the 
fact that the re- 
lationship De- 
tween Kishi and 
the various in- 
traparty fac- 
tions is improv: 
ing gradually. 
This is due to £Wirasawa 
Kishi'’s own ability and also to 
the circumstances entailed by 
Ishibashi’s sudden resignation. 

Had Kishi won the Libveral- 
Democratic Party presidency 
election last December, his op- 
ponents would have taken an at- 
titude toward him considerably 
different from the one they are 
taking now. Quite probably 
several party members would 
have bolted the party in protest 
against Kishi’s leadership. 


Then again, former Agricul- 
ture-Forestry Minister Kono 
would have retained a much 
stronger control over Kishi 
than # is at present. Con- 
sequentiy, the old Yoshida fac 
tion, now divided into the Ikeda 
and Sato groups would have 
found it difficult to cooperate 
with Kishi, : 

it was only a natural 
sequence to Ishibashi’s resigna- 
tion that ..ichi has become the 
Prime _ Minister and Liberal 
Democratic Party president; he 
does not owe what he is today 
to any one of the intraparty 
factions in particular. This 
stands him in good stead. 

Furthcrmors, Kishi has been 


Leompelied to keep all Cabinet 


* work is 


members and key party officers 
unchanged out of sheer neces 


ee Sity to get the budget bills pass- 


ed by the Diet by the end of 
March. ‘This, again, is proving 
to become an asset for him. 


A new relationship of team- 
developing between 
Kishi and two key figures in the 
Cabinet and the party—Finance 
Minister Ikeda and Secretary- 
General Miki, 


Mutual understanding  be- 
tween Kishi. and Ikeda is 
relatively easy to achieve be- 
cause Eisaku Sato, Kishi's 
younger brother, is acting as a 
liaison man between them. 


However, collaboration with 
Miki might have been more dif- 
ficult but for the accidental 
circumstances that have actual- 
ly transpired. 


Kishi Is a’ man of bureaw- 
cratic origin. Miki is a dyed- 
in-the-wool politician with 20 
years of parliamentary life to 
his credit, So far, they did not 
get along too well with each 
other. 


However, out of the forced 
partnership resulting from un- 
expected circumstances in which 
they have found themselves in 
the posts of the Chief Execu- 
tive and secretary-general of the 
ruling party, a new understand- 
ing and friendship is develop- 
ing between the two men, 


Miki has made up his mind 
to give positive assistance to 
Kishi to make. his . projected 
U.S. visit a success. Hence his 
proposal to meet U.S. Ambas-| 
sador MacArthur I this week, 


that Eisenhower—for diploma-| fic 


hole in the embargo regulations... 


The stalemated Japan-Soviet 
fishery talks suddenly headed 
toward a settlement Thursday 
with the Soviet indication that 
they are ready to make con- 
cessions on the limit of Japa- 
nese salmon catch for this year. 

A representation to this effect 
was made by Soviet Ambassador 
Ivan F. Tevosyan when he visit- 
ed Prime Minister Kishi at his 
official residence Thursday 
afternoon. 

Tevosyan at the meeting dis- 
closed a reply he had received 
from Moscow instructing him to 
continue fishery negotiations 
without insisting on the 80,000- 
100,000-ton limit for which the 
Soviets have held out. 

Kishi on Friday last week 
asked Moscow through Tevosyan 
to consider a Japanese proposal 
to increase the limit from the 
broad viewpoint of maintaining 
friendly relations between the 
two countries. 

The reply from Moscow men- 
tioned new figures, but undis- 
closed, for the limit of salmon 
haul for this year, P 

After the meeting with Tevos- 
yan, Kishi told newsmen that 
the Kremlin agreed in principle 
to the Japanese proposal he had 
made last week. He did not 
mention any figures given by 
the Soviets, 

The Prime Minister smiled 
when asked whether the Mos- 
cow reply was satisfactory or 
not and said that it could be 


Soviets Relax Stand 
On 57 Fishing Limit 


judged from the way he looked. 

Kishi immediately after the 
meeting conferred with Agri- 
culture-Forestry Minister Ichi 
taro Ide, Director General Ma- 
sao Okai of the Fishery Agency, 
Foreign Vice-Minister Katsumi 
Ohno and Shinsaku Hogen, 
Special Assistant to the Foreign 
Vice-Minister in charge of Eu- 
ropean affairs. 

Ide is expected to meet with 
‘a. M. Kutaryev, head of the So- 
viet fishery delegation Friday 
and negotiate on a concrete 
basis. 


The Soviet reply reportedly is 
not in the nature, of a lever to 
utilize the fishery issue as a 
tool for bargaining on other 
Japan-Soviet problems such 4s 
promotion of trade, as was sur- 
mised by some circles, 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister 
Ide, following his meeting with 
Prime Minister Kishi, said he 
expected the fishery talks to 
reach conclusion as the Soviet 
reply shows efforts to approach 
the Japanese demand. 

it was right after Kutaryev 
rejected a Japanese compromise 
proposal submitted by Ide last 
Friday that the issue of setting 
the salmon fishing limitation 
was shifted to a top-level con- 
ference between Kishi and Te- 
vosyan, 

The Japanese compromise 
plan, delivered by Ide to Kutar- 
yev March 5, set Japan’s total 
salmon catch this year, both in 


Japan’s Plea 
Is Referred 
To U.N. Body 


NEW YORK (Kyodo)—The 
Japanese House of Councillors’ 
appeal against nuclear bomb 
tests and the accompanying let- 
ter of Prime Minister Kishi were 
referred to the U.N, Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee in London 
Wednesday by Secretary-Gen- 
erai Dag Hammarsxjola, 

The documents were . sub- 
mitted Monday to the U.N. 
chief by Japanese Ambassador 
to the U.N. Toshikazu. Kase, 
| . SN, -sources’ ave inclined to 
distribute among 8@ member na- 
tions the two documents as well 
as a similar appeal adopted Dy 
the Japanese House of Represen- 
tatives in February last year. 

Meanwhile, U.N. quarters con- 
versant with the disarmament 
issue said that anti-nuclear 
bomb appeals by the Japanese 
Government “lack logical cohe- 
rence.” 

They pointed out that Japan 
had submitted a resolution for 
advance registration of nuclear 
bomb tests to the 10th General 
Assembly session together with 
Canada and Norway, but that 
shortly thereafter, it asked Brit- 
ain to suspend planned nuclear 
experiments in the South Paci- 


In the opinion of these sour- 
ces, if Japan truly hopes for 
the materialization of the prior 
registration system, it should 
submit a concrete plan to this 
fend to the U.N. Disarmament 
Committee, scheduled to meet 
about June. Before that, Japan 
should send officials to Wash- 
ington, London and Moscow to 
apply pressure, they said. 


Envoy Nishi Relays 
Upper House Appeal 


LONDON (Kyodo)—Japanese 
Ambassador to London. Haru- 
hiko Nish! Thucsday delivered 
to the British Foreign Office a 
resolution against nuclear ex- 
periments passed by the Japa- 
nes. House of Councillors and 
again called on Britain to halt 
the H-bomb tests off Christ- 
mas Isiand. 

Nishi said Britain was expect- 
ed to reply in a few days to 
Japan's second request for can- 
cellation of the tests. 


3 S. Koreans Sentenced: 
To Death for Chang Plot 


SEOUL (Kyodo-UP) — The 
Seoul District Court Thursday 
handed down death sentences 
'for three nien charged in the at- 
tempted assassination of Repub- 
lic of Korea . Vice-President 
John M. Chang. 

Lee Duk Shin, former na- 
tional police lieutenant, Choi 
Hoon and triggerman. Kim San 
Boon heard their sentences read 
as the sensational trial came to 
an end. 

Chang, South Korea’s behind- 
the-scenes. Catholic Vice-Presi- 
dent, was wounded in the hand 
last September when a gunman 
identified as Kim opened fire as 
Chang was leaving a politica! 
meeting. 
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and out of the restricted area 
as designated by the Japan- 
Soviet ‘Fishery Treaty, at 145,- 
000 tons. Japan originally had 
demanded 165,000 tons within 
the restricted area, 


Japanese Sentence 
Precedes Army’s 


By The Associated Press 

The U.S. Army said . Thurs- 
day the death sentence imposed 
on Pvt. Orvis L. C. Boone by a 
Japanese court Wednesday takes 
precedence over earlier imposed 
Army punishment. 

Boone, 24, of Galveston, Tex.. 
is the first American to be given 
death by a Japanese court in 
the postwar period, He and his 
Japanese girl friend, Miss Shi- 
geko Sasaki, were-sentenced to 
hahg for murder, arson and rob- 
bery. 

Boone, a Negro, had already 
been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment by an Army court-martial. 

An army spokesman said the 
U.S..Japan administrative agree- 
ment “clearly” gives the Japa- 
nese sentence priority. 

Boone and Miss Sasaki can 
appeal both the death sentence 
and court’s verdict to Japan’s 
appeal court and later to the 
Japan Supreme Court, 


Taylor, Lemnitzer Off 
For 2-Day Visit in ROK 


By International News Service 

U.S. Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor left Tokyo 
by plane Thursday morning for 
a twoday visit to South 
Korea. 

The Far East Command said 
that Gen, Taylor was accom- 
panied on the flight to Seoul by 
Far East Commander Gen. L. 
L. Lemnitzer and Mrs. Taylor. 

During his visit to Korea, 
Gen. Taylor will be accompani- 
ed by Gen. Lemnitzer, who will 
also fly with him to Okinawa 
next Saturday. 

Gen. Lemnitzer plans to re- 
turn to his Tokyo headquarters 
March 24, 


MacArthur, Miki: 


Postpone Meeting 

A meeting between Liberal- 
Democratic Secretary-General 
Takeo Miki and American Am- 
bassador Douglas MacArthur 
It which had been scheduled 
for Thursday was postponed 
because Miki was suffering from 
a cold, 

Miki was to have discussed 
with MacArthur the Prime Min- 
ister Kishi’s proposed visit to 
the United States, 


Professor Naga ta Leaves 


For Rome on Way Home 


JOHANNESBURG (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—Prof. Takeshi Nagata, 
leader of the Japanese Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year Antare- 
tic expedition, left here by air 
Wednesday for Rome on the 
first stage ef his journey back 


Kishi Plans 
To Go Slow 
On Changes, 
Press Told 


Prime Minister Kishi told the 
press Thursday after being 
elected president of the Liberal 
Democratic Party that he does 
not intend to reshuffle his Cabi- 
net or the party while the cum 
rent Diet is in session, 

He said he plans to create 
new policies and make major 
changes in party. positions “step 
by step,” but will refrain from 
painting the party in an “all 
Kishi color” immediately, 

Changes in the Cabinet and 
party will be made at a “cer 
tain date” he said, but ke did 
not reveal when. 

In regard to dissolution 
the House of Representatives, 
Kishi said the decision should 
not be made too soon. In other 
words, Kishi meant he was 
not contemplating an early dis- 
solution of the Lower House, 

Kishi reiterated his desire to 
visit the United States after the 
current Diet session ever. He 
said he would also like to make 
a trip te Southeast Asia. He 
said he still doesn’t know when 
he will be able to make the 


trips. 

When asked about the object 
of his planned visit to Washing- 
ton, Kishi replied that he would 
like to further promote Ui 
derstanding between Japan and 
the United States by holding 
frank talks instead, of trying to 
solve specific problems during 


The chief aim of his visit, Kishi 
added, was to discover a basic 
course along which Japan-U.S. 
problems eould be solved in the 
future. 


that although Japan stands to 
gain much from its relations 
with the U.S., stronger ties be- 
tween the two nations could be 
made possible by holding talks 
with the U.S. on an equal foot- 
ing, 

Kishi received 471 out of a 
total of 476 votes cast by. the 
party’s Diet members’ and rep- 
resentatives of the party's local 
chapters im the party eonver 
tion Wednesday, 

Party elder Kenzo Matsumura 
got two votes, while State Minis- 
ter Mitsufiro Ishii and former 
Finance Minister Tokutaro Ki 
tamura obtained one vote each. 

Kishi is the third president 
to head the Liberal-Democratie 
Party, formed in the autumn of 
1955. He is 60 years old—four 
years younger than the party’s 
first president Ichiro Hatoyama 
and 12 years younger than his 
predecessor Tanzan Ishibashi. 

The convention, held at To- 
kyo’s Sankei Hall, formally ap- 
proved the resignation of for- 
mer president Tanzan Ishibashi 
and then proceeded to elect a 
new head. 

Ishibashi, who defeated Kishi 
in a race for party presidency on 
Dec. 14, 1956, resigned as Prime 
Minister and turned over the 
Government to Kishi in late Feb- 
ruary because of lung and heart 
trouble. Since then, Kishi had 
been acting as party president. 

The neéwly-elected president 
repeated Ishibashi’s plea for 
unity and called on the party 
members to win the active sup- 
port of the voting public instead 
of just scrambling for more 
seats in the legislative chambers. 

“Efforts should be made,” he 
said, “to make the working peo- 
ple, farmers, women and youths 
understand that our party shall 
live up to their faith and ex 
pectations.” 

The convention ended with 
out incident after clearing the 
scheduled agenda—revision of 
party regulations, approval of 
party budget and accounts, -and 
issuing of a convention declara- 
tion and resolutions. 

The assembly left # wp te 

(Continued on Page 2) 


2 Extra Budgets 
To Be OK'd Today 


The first and second sup- 
plementary budget bills for 
fiscal 1956 are scheduled to be 
put to vote Friday at the Bud- 
get Committee of the House of 
Councillors following final gen- 
eral interpellations. 

The Government and the 
ruling party plan to present 
the bills to a plenary session of 
the Upper House and obtain 
final Diet approval later the 


to Japan. 


same day. 


British Stand on H-Test Called 


LONDON (Kyodo-UP)—Earil 
Russell, the 85-year-old philo- 
sopher and Nobel Prize winner 
for literature, Thursday joined 
the increasing protests against 
the projected British H-bomh 
tests in the Central Pacific 


In a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian he said that Japan's 
anger at the British tests. was 
“entirely justifiable.” 

“Tl wish to join the already 
influential protests against the 
British Government's decision 
t Carry out a nuclear test at 
Christmas Island. The hazards 


are unknown and the argu- 


‘Foolish Vanity’ 


by Earl Russell 


ments in favor appéar to” be 
only those of a rather ‘foolish 
vanity,” he said. 

In addition to the arguments 
against the tests, Bertrand Rus- 
sell as he is more popularly 
known, said there is the “justifi- 
able anger” of the Japanese at 
the “wanton. and undeserved in- 
jury which we propose to in- 
flict upon them.” 

“The political disadvantages 
of carrying out the test far out- 
weigh, on a sane computation, 
the technical advantages of the 
knowledge to be gained,” Baril 
Russell said, 


aT? 
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his stay in the United States, - 


The Prime Minister concluded . 
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‘Nixon Ends 
Tunis Tour 
Amidst Tiff 


TUNIS (INS)—Vice-President 
Richard -M. Nixon wound up 2 
highly-successful tour of Africa 
Wednesday night and flew 
home. But he left Tunisia in 


the throes of a minor interna- 


tional incident, : 

The Nixon plane was due to 
touch down briefly at the Azores 
later Wednesday night and then 


continue on to the United in 


States. 

Nixon: left behind a Tunisia 
still celebrating the first an- 
niversary of its independence 
from. France. But the French 
delegation, headec by Francois 
Mitterrand, left unexpectedly be- 
fore the formal celebrations 
were over. © 

Mitterrand stalked out of a 
youth festival at Tunis Munici- 
pal Stadium in protest against 
the favored seating given Ferh- 
at Abbas, a representative of the 
so-called | Algerian National 
Liberation Army. 

Nixon’s two-day stay in Tunl- 
sia was repeatedly punctuated 
with calls by Tunisians of all 
ranks for American backing of 
Algerian freedom from France. 

Mitterrand told Premier Habib 
Bourguiba Tuesday night he 
would not remain for the anni- 
versary if the rebel delegation 
was on hand for Wednesday’s 
celebrations. But both the 
French and Algerians were on 
hand. for. the military review 
and other ceremonies. 

Mitterrand finally decided to 
go home when the Algerians 
got seats near Tunisian Premier 
Habib Bourguiba at the youth 
festival. 

Nixon was caught in the 
embarrassing middie. A Tuni- 
sian leader would appeal for 
U.S. backing of the Algerian 


nationalists, or a crowd would 
greet him with cries of “Nixon, 
Eisenhower, Algeria.” 


The Vice-President, obviously 
trying to restore the balance, 
went out of his way to call on 
Mitterrand for what he called 
a “friendly discussion.” 

Nixon said later that he told 


Mitterrand he. hoped the Alge-. 


rian issue would be settled 
“peacefully rather than through 
violent methods.” 


The incidents in Tunisia did 
not dim the success of Nixon's 
whirlwind tour. He made new 
frierids for the U.S. in all the 
eountries he visited; Morocco, 
Ghana, Liberia, Uganda, Ethio- 
pia, Sudan, Ti fee Italy and 
Tunisia. — ‘ 


MANILA—Leaders of the rul- 
ing Nacionalista Party are en- 
gaged in behind-the-scenes man- 
euvers aimed at restoring party 
unity now seriously endangered 
by the death of President Ra- 
mon Magsaysay. 

The party” structure which 
Magsaysay kept together by 
the sheer force of his dynamic 
personality already is beginning 
to show signs of serious weaken- 


g. 
The  Nacionalistas soundly 
whipped the opposition Liberals 
in Congressional elections in 
1955 and now hold 80 of the 
102 House seats and all but one 
in the Senate. 


This top-heavy lead, how- 
ever, could be destroyed now 
that Magsaysay, who crashed 
to his death in a plane accident 
on Cebu Island Sunday, no 
longer maintains a tight grip 
on party organization. 

Magsaysay, regarded as the 
nations most popular President, 
led what was generally 
regarded as the liberal wing of 
the party. .But his greatest 
support came from~ non- party 
men who spearheaded his 
Presidential campaign in -1953._ 

These supporters, and the 
“Young Turks” of the party, 
are beginning to complain that 
the government, with the acces- 
sion of Vice-President Carlos 
P. Garcia now is in the hands 
of the “Old Guard.” 

Though Garcia has promised 
to carry out Magsaysay’s in- 
ternal and foreign policies, he 
is considered much more con- 
servative than the late 49-year- 
old President. 

There already is talk, on the 
eve of Magsaysay’ s state funeral 


[Nacionalistas Move 
To Maintain Unity 


By JOHN RODERICK 
AP Correspondent 


oie 


Friday, that. Garcia will. drop 
several of the late President’s 
Cabinet yd intees. The “Young 
Turks,” ose leader is House 
Speaker xr nena Laurel Jr., want 
to be consulted in case there are 
changes. made, 

They also are reported push- 
ing  Laurel’s . Vice-Presidential 
candidacy as one of the prices 
of party harmony. 

Though Garcia now is the 
front-runner for the party’s no- 
mination for the November elec- 
tion, he is generally considered 
lacking in the popular appeal 
needed to be a winner, 

The party is faced with the 
possibility that Sen, Claro Recto, 
a bitter Magsaysay foe and an 
outspoken critic of American 
policies, may secede and form an 
all independent party to push 
his: candidacy. 

One of the leaders of “the Old 
Guard,” Senate President Eulo- 
gio Rodriguez, is being mention- 
ed prominently as a comprom- 
ise candidate for the nomina- 
tion... His only comment so far 
has been that he will “act only 
in the interest of party unity 
and the national welfare.” 

The 74-year-old Senate Presi- 
dent is a close friend of Garcia 
and one of those credited with 
discovering the political assets 
of Magsaysay. 

Representatives of foreign 
governments already have be- 
gun to arrive in the capital for 
Friday’s State funeral. Among 
the early arrivais were Sir 
Alan Watt. Australian Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, who is the special 
representative of Australia, 
special Ambassador Hitoshi 
Ashida, of Japan, and Gunnar 
Seidenfaden, Danish envoy to 
Thailand. 


Lawyer Bluntly Tells Legion 
Prison Article Was ‘False’ 


An American lawyer residing 
in Tokyo, Thursday, bluntly in- 
formed the American Legion 
that a controversial article in 
the January issue of Legion 
which charged that U.S. service- 
men were being mistreated in 
Japanese prisons was “a gross 
and false misrepresentation of 
actual conditions,” 

The lawyer, Frank Scolinos, 
who incidentally is a charter 
member of Tokyo Post No. 1 of 
the American Legion, defended 
the Japanese prison authorities 
in his letter to National Legion 
Commander Dan Daniel, 

The Legion article, which 
sparked a storm of bitter pro- 
tests here, was entitled “We 
Learned About Jap Prisons 


From the Inside.” Author was 


Congressman T. Bow, 

Scolinos .pointed out that con- 
ditions in Fuchu and Yokosuka 
Prisons were satisfactory al- 
though some Americans there 
complained the food contained 
too much starch. He also said 
the terminology used in Legion 
such as “Jap” is highly detri- 
mental to present Japanese- 
American relations. 

The lawyer said that he this 
week made an inspection of all 
facilities at Yokosuka Prison 
where American servicemen 
convicted by Japanese courts 
are confined. “The story is a 
gross and false misrepresenta- 
tion of the actual conditions as 
I found them. I had a chance 
to talk privately with 11 of 
the interned American service- 
men and received their -view- 
points,” he stated in his letter. 


Soviets Gave 
Partial List — 
To Hatanaka 


Masaharu tatanaka,. member 
of the Asian Solidarity Commit 
tee who returned home from 
Moscow by SAS plane Thurs- 
day, said he handed a list of 
Japanese and Korean detainees. 
in the Soviet Union directly to 
a Japan Red Cross official at 
Haneda airport. 

He said he received a list of 
225 Japanese and 146 Koreans 
wanting to return to Japan from 
a messenger sent by First Secre- 
tary Nikita Khrushchev, at mid- 
night, March 18. 

“When I saw the Soviet First 
Secretary Monday morning,” he 
explained, “I asked him to give 
me a list of Japanese detainees 
at the earliest possible date.” 

“He promise dme at that 
time,” Hatanaka said “to make 
efforts to meet my request after 
consulting the Foreign Minis- 
ter.” 

“IT reported to Japanese Am- 
bassador Suemitsu Kadowaki 
about my interview with Khru- 
schchev shortly after 6 p.m. tne 
same day. 

“At midnight Khrushchev's 
messenger came to my hotel 
and handed me the list, which, 
according to the messenger, was 
a partial one prepared in a hur- 
ry,” Hatanaka- added. 


The Foreign Office, mean- 


while, received an official report | 


Thursday morning from Ambas- 
sador Kadowaki saying that 
“the Japanese Embassy received 
from the Soviet Government at 
3:30 p.m. Wednesday a list of 
225 Japanese and 146 Koreans 
wanting to return home.” 

The Foreign Office Wednes- 
day had expressed surprise over 
press reports that a list of Japa- 
nese detainees in the Soviet 
Union had been delivered to 
Hatanaka. ‘ 

The Foreign Office spokesman 
said if the reports were true, it 
would be a matter of consider- 
able regret that the delivery 
was made to a private citizen 
and not to the Japanese Govy- 
ernment’s representative, 


Chile Minister En Route 


To Sign Japan Trade Pact 


SANTIAGO, Chile (AP)—For- 
eign Minister Osvaldo Sainte 
Marie left by air Wednesday 
for Washington en route to 
Tokyo where he will conclude 
a trade agreement with Japan. 

Sainte Marie, accompanied by 
a six-man trade mission, is mak- 
ing the trip at the invitation of 
the Japanese Government. He 
will decorate Emperor Hirohito 
with the Great Collar, merit 
order of Gen: O'Higgins. 

Following his visit to Japan 
Sainte Marie will tour Tajwan, 
India, Israel, France, taly, Ger- 
many and Spain, , , 
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- NIKKOR INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES 
IN NIKON MOUNTS 
~ 25mm ¢/4 85mm £/2 - 

28mm /3.5 105mm #/2.5_ . 
35mm #/1.8 135mm €/3.5 | 
35mm #/2.5 180mm #/2.5 
35mm £/3.5 250mm */4 
85mm #/1.5 500mm ¢/5 

(Nikkor Lenses also available: in the 


screw mount for use with Leica or 
leico-type cameras. | 


ts "NIPPON KOGAKU K.K. 
Shinagawa, Tokyo 


& Pe eee 


ek 


OS thee tiny gemtine: 


LIFE-SIZE IMAGE for VIEWING end FOCUSING 

See ios big as life... the largest image of any 
rongefinder camera. Focusing is foster and more 

_ accurate. Viewing is easier ond more comfortable. ts 
And you con use it with both eyes open, | 


SINGLE-STROKE FILM TRANSPORT 


Advance the film ond wind the shutter with one 
- short stroke... ond be ready for the next exposure. 


Rewind a completed, 36-exposure. roll of film, 
reload and be ready to shoot, in less than a minute. 


POSITIVE SYNCH SELECTOR 


Set the dial for perfect synchronization with any 
type of flash and ot shuttér speeds up to 171000th 


| ar mire contr pocorn mrt ian pr dsovanlerasel ether fenogstes oukepliteinia enehaprite 


NIPPON 
KOGAK 


‘| 10;335 p.m, Low tide—2:25 a.m., 


Jury Votes Down 
Betsy's Paintings 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
(AFP)—A special jury in 
charge of organizing an open- 
air painting exhibition in 
Berkeley, Calif.. next June, 
decided Wednesday, by 4 
votes against 3, that Detsy, 
the chimpanzee-painter of 
Baltimore, would not be al- 
lowed to exhibit her work be- 
side the paintings of her hu- 
man colleagues. Betsy's 
paintings have been much ad- 
mired in some art circles and 
have been sold for consider- 
able sums. 


Army Calls 
For Sukarno, 


Hatta Tie-Up 


JAKARTA (Kyodo-UP)—Top 
Indonesian Army leaders Thurs- 
day unanimously called on 
President Sukarno and former 
Vice-President Mohammad Hat- 
ta to work together in solving 
the political crisis dividing 
this island nation. 


The call was issued in an 
official communique at the end 
of a five-day conference of the 
country’s top Army comman.- 
ders including those who re- 
belled against the Central Gov- 
ernment in Sumatra, Borneo 
and Eastern Indonesia. 


The communique was consid- 
ered by observers as “highly 
important” for the future of 
Indonesia because it disclosed 
that the Army is taking an ac- 
tive hand in politics, 


The communique said Army 
Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. Abdul 
Haris Nasution had “put for- 
ward problems” discussed at 
the military conference to Na- 
tionalist Party Chairman Su- 
wirjo who is attempting to 
form a new government. 

These problems “will be 
brought to the attention of the 
future government,” the ¢com- 
munigque said, 


Japanese Study Sites 


For Argentine Colonies 


POSADAS, Argentina (AP)— 
Japanese Ambassador Takajiro 
Inoue, Consul General Shiro 
Moriizumi and Ryohei Sumi, 
director of a colenization co- 
operative, paid a visit to this 
northern subtropical Argentine 
province of Missilones to study 
sites for eestablishing proposed 
new Japanese colonies. 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Fair 
with N. winds. Cloudy in the 
morning and at night. Tomor- 
row: Fair, occasionally cloudy 
with NE. winds. Yesterday's 
temperatures: Max. 63.1 F. Min. 


Friday, March 22 
(Lunar Calendar, Feb. 21) 
Sunrise—5:43 a.m. Sunset— 

5:54 p.m, Moonrise—Moonset— 

9:47 a.m. High tide—8:30 a.m., 


3:15 p.m. 


~) 30 Japanese style houses, 
w/beautiful red  cor- 
ridor, w/bath, good sur- 


The Only Genuine Clessical 
Cantonese Cuisine in Tokyo 
No. 4, 3-chome, Tamura-cho, 
Shiba, Minato-ku. 
Tel: 43-6204-5 
on Ave., “A” 


Jorgnomor 
* iff 
between Pat hua 
& 12th — 
ime ‘amg 
)-chome/ ff Shinbash 
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Greek Gov't, 
Cypriots Nix 
U.K. Bid 


ATHENS (AP) — Britain's 
proposal that NATO try to 
mediate - the British -Greek- 


Turkish dispute over Cyprus 
has been turned down quickly 
by the Greek Government and 
Greek Cypriot leaders. 


There was no immediate 
official reaction from Turkey. 


All three nations involved 
are members of the North 
Atlantie treaty alliance. 


Greek Premier Constantine 
Karamanlis rejected the pro- 
posal because, he said, negotia- 
tions must be between Britain 
and the Cypriot islanders them- 
selves under a U.N. resolution. 

In a statement to the press, 
Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
said the British ignored a U.S. 
General Assembly resolution of 
Feb. 26 calling for resumed 
negotiations on Cyprus but 
naming no negotiators. 

Scme delegates then said the 
negotiations should be with the 
Cypriots. Karamanlis reiterated 
that view. 

“The Greek Government can- 
not butjiwell on this resolution 
whieh “ unanimously taken 

eneral Assembly,” 
Karamanilis said. “The Greek 
Governmient, therefore, consid- 
ers that’ the proper procedure 
should be the inception of nego- 
tiations between Britain and the 
Cypriot people who cannot be 
bound by any decision taken in 
their absence. 

“This is the reason why ‘ve 
decline a NATO secretary-gen- 
eral good offices offer.” 


KISHI PLANS 


(Continued From Page 1) 
Kishi to make the final deci- 
sion on whether or not to create 
the post of a party vice-presi- 
dent. 

Former Agriculture-Forestry 
Minister Ichiro Kono and the 
party’s senior leader Bamboku 
Ohno and their factions have 
been demanding the appoint- 
ment of a party vice-president 
on the understanding that Ohno 
should get the post. 

The convention chose to keep 


for the time being the same! 


slate of officers who served un- 
der Ishibashi, to prevent intra- 
party bickering while the Diet 
is in session. 

After the convention, Kishi 


paid courtesy calls on Ishibashi} 


at St. Luke’s Hospital and also 
on Hatoyama at his Otowa resi- 
cence. 

A Socialist spokesman, in a 
public statement issued after 
the Liberal-Democratic .conven- 
tion, “regretted” that the rul- 


-ing party failed to announce 


any new poliey program. 


ecretary-General Inejiro Asa-: 


numa declared that this failure, 
in a sense, showed that the 
Liberal-Democratic Party 
“though lightly of” the Diet. 


FOR RELIEF OF 
NASAL CONGESTION 


Privina-P 


Nebuliser 
NEW 
CONVENIENT 
EFFECTIVE 


Available at pharmacies 
Nebuliser (10 cc.) =¥250.- 


Privina-P 
is a preparation of 


CIBA 


4 | Good Grooming 


starts with healthy hair 


STOPS LOSS 
OF HAIR 


y tHe VITAMIN 
HAIR- TONIC 


ELIMINATES DANDRUFF 


and STEAKS 


57-0271 


PA PAGAYO 


Adjoining SHIMBASHI STATION, South 


Restaurant 
open from noon 
& open for LATE 

SUPPER & SNACKS 


RESTAURANT 
NITE CLUB 


BOHEMIANS 


CLUB 


GUIDE FOR TAXIS: 


MRRE MEM 


BEST QUALITY = 
& LOWEST PRICES . 
combined with good, substantial mate- : 
rials has earned us an enviable reputation - 
as one of the foremost tailors in Japan. 
Open until 7 p.m., 7 days a week : 
. 2, Kamiya-cho, Shiba; - 
Minato-ku : 
Corner of “B" & 15th : 
Ginza Branch: 4 
Ginza 3-3, (56) 2570 “s 
JAPAN /SAIGON FREIGHT CONFERENCE . 
Notice to Contract Shippers 7 
7" 
Contract Shippers are hereby advised that the rates of freight 7 
on certain items shown in the current Freight Tariff No. 2 will 7 
be increased as follows with effect from ist June, 1957:— i 
| Item New | 
No. Commodity Rate Basis Contract Rate 
: Ad Valorem 3.3% ‘ 
6 Agar Agar M HK$ 120 
10 Agricultural Tools w/M o» 105 
(Hoes, Shovels & Other Hand | 
Implements) 
40 ‘Bicycles w/M ~ 120 j 
60 Chrome Alum w » 100 . 
85 Engines Diesel w/s/M << 2 -’ 
115 General Cargo w/M » 120 a 
125 Hessian Cloths w/M o 0 a 
140 Machinery, N.OS. w/M . 320 as 
150 Motorcars, including Trucks, M ae 1 
Scooters and Motorcycles . 2 
155 Old Newspaper Ww ». 106 — 
165  ## Paper in rolls, bales or reels w i: 7. 
170 Paper (Celiophane and w/M oa * a : 7 
Cigarettes) and any paper 
packed in cases, bundles, a 
crates 44 
180 Plywood M a 90 . m, 
200 Safety Matches M ~» 140 a. 
210 Silk (Piece Goods) ad. val. 3.3% 4 
215 Silk Raw ewt. HK$ 35 * 
~~ ad. val. 3.3% ‘“ 
235 «=«s: Tin Plate Ww ae 
New — 
Item Porcelain-ware w/M ». 138 | : 
Cie. des Messageries Maritimes " > 
Fern-Ville Far East Line _ 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha, Ltd. ) rr 
Maersk Line 1 7 
Mitsui Steamship Co., Ltd. | is 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha B 4 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha | ‘ 
Tokyo, 22nd March, 1957 a is 
the 
“3 
*.! 
TRAVEL DIVISION 
BOOKINGS SOLICITED 
rOR ALL AIRLINE-STEAMSHIP LINES 
AT NO EXTRA COST 
NEW YORK 
IVARAN LINE 
Monthly sailing to LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, thence to 
BALTIMORE, PHILADELPAIA, F 
Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Y"hama " 
ms IGADI Apr. 9/10 Apr. 11 Apr, 12 Apr. 13/14 | 
ms LISHOLT May 19/20 May 21 May 22 May 23/24 
ae (—) — 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL LINES 
Monthly Sailing te NEW YORK via LOS ANGELES, CRISTO- 
BAL. Also Calling BOSTON (on inducement), BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA & CHARLESTON, 


Kobe... Segara thems 2 Ytnees 


*mv DONA NATI 
* Mar. 23/24 Mar. 25 Mar. 27/28 
Deep Tanks available for Bulk Oil 


*Accepting Refrigerated Cargo 


VANCOUVER & SEATTLE 


Mar. 26 


PACIFIC ORIENT EXPRESS LINE 


Monthly Salling to VANCOUVER, SEATTLE, TACOMA, 
VICTORIA (on inducement) LONGVIEW, PORTLAND. 


Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Y’hama 
ems VENTURAApr. 11/12 Apr. 13 Apr. 14 Apr. 15/16 
ems VIGAN May 3/4 May 5 May 6 May 7/8 


e Accepting Refrigerated Cargo 


U.S. WEST, GULF & EAST COAST PORTS 
WATERMAN LINE 


Yhama Kobe Pusan inches 
ess FAIRPORT Mar. 21/23 Sailed es Sailed 
“ss AZALLEA CITY 

Mar. 25/26 Sailed Sailed — 


HURRICANE . 


ess 

Mar. 27/28 Mar. 24/26 Apr. l/ 4 — 
ess KYSKA Mar. 30/Apr.1 —— ae Apr. 4/7 
ess IBERVILLE 

Apr. 1/2 Mar. 31 Mar. 28/30 Mar. 22/27 
ess MAIDEN CREEK 

Apr. 2/4 — Apr. 6/8 Apr. 10/12 


e To US. Northwest & California 
*To U.S. West Coast, California, Gulf and East Coast. 


EUROPE 
SWEDISH EAST-ASIA CO., LTD. 


To SINGAPORE, CASABLANCA, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, _ 
BREMEN, (with transhipment) HAMBURG, COPEN- oe 
* HAGEN, OSLO, GOTHENBURG, and other SCANDINAV- 
IAN PORTS, via SHANGHAL HONGKONG & MANILA. 
Kobe Yhama Shimizs Nagoya Kobe : 
‘ms SUMATRA 
Apr. 16/17 Apr. 18/19 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Apr. 22/23 
r ms : 
May 16/18 May 19/20 May 21 May 22 May 23/24 
* *Calling Helsinki direct 7 
HONGKONG 
Whama Shimizu Nagoya 
ms SUMATRAApr. 18/19 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 
ms BALI May 19/20 May 21 May 22 
* MANILA * 
Y’hama Shimizu Nagoya Kobe f 
ms LISHOLT Apr, 11/12 campus — Apr. 18/16 | 
ms SUMATRAApr. 18/19 Apr, 20 Apr. 21 Apr. 22/23 
ms BALI May 19/20 May 21 May 22 


May 23/% 


LLOYD TRIESTINO NAV. CO, 


To GENOA Via SINGAPORE, DJAKARTA, COLOMBO, BOM.~ 
BAY, KARACHI, MOGADISCIO, CAPE TOWN, DAKAR 
and NAPLES. 

Express Passenger Service: New Motorvessejs 
(Completely Air-Conditioned) 
Liner setins iniaaiinins 
BR ABBA... cc cosbococcceses ccccesotescsune Apr. 21 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION APPLY TO. 


_—s ° 
TOKYO: Naka 8th Bldg. 27-1451 3. 27.135 
|  Nikkatsu Bldg. 27-5656, 27-7540 1 
_ YOKOHAMA: = 2-4231 5 _— NAGOYA: 6.2517, 1143, 25 
KOBE: 3.5343 6,.5274 SHIMIZU: Shimizu 2083 7 
a OSAKA: 23-2850, 2587.8  KURE: Kure. ihe » 
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ARIASOLE 322A 


when you wear fashion-perfect and 

* flawlessly tailored Futaba Furs! = 
if you show us a Fur obtained else ; 
where and of comparable quality ins 
every respect at a lower cost than a fur ; 
purchased from us we'll make complete = 
refund without qnuibbling! 


Futa €a 


BEST FURRIER 


HE 
MAIN STORE: (Tel. 57-0518) Annex Avenue & = 


5th Street (No. 4, 5-chome, Ginza Nishi) 3 
Only 3 minute walk from the Imperial Hotel & 


See 
oe yy 
: <7) towards Ginza. 


he? BRANCH: Imperial Hotel Arca 


HAKONE 


All. Year-round Health Resort 
—s Famous for Scenic. Beauties 


~FuutYa Moret 


Natural Hot Spring Baths , 


Rite indoor Swimming Pool 
Miyanoshita Tel;’ Miyanoshita 2, .39, 59 


D> rujivA HOTEL SENCOKU ANNEX 
18-HOLE GOLF COURSE 


Sengokuhara Tel: Sengoku 25, 131 


» HAKONE HOTEL 


NATIONAL PAR 
+ ; 


“ 


_ 
= 


s 3 


Lakeside Hakone Tel: Hakone 3, 33. 4 
r reservation apply to our Tokyo Information . Office 


(Tel: 20-4101) Japan Travel Bureau, American Express, 
Everett Travel Service or SITA World Travel, Inc. 


Gis 


A scientific method for chem- 
leally disposing of sewage has 
been discovered by a Japanese 
chemist. 

The disposal system is an im- 
provement.on the present meth- 
od of manufacturing bacteria- 
free organic fertilizer from 
sewage. 

The disposal problem of night 
soil has posed a headache to 
health drainage systems and the 
lack of facilities for quick dis- 
posal methods had forced sani- 
tation crews to discard the 
sewage in the sea. 

This resulted in contamina- 
tion of sea water which posed 
a hazard to bathers in the sum- 
mer and also resulted in reduc- 
ed fish harvests. 

The present disposal method 
takes up to three months to 
convert refuse into fertilizer 


Chemist Discovers Way 
To Dispose of Night Soil 


and thus prevents an effective 
disposal of the sewage. 


The new method, discovered 
by Dr. Hiroshi Nakamura, pro- 
fessor of Kinki University and 
Kyoritsu Women’s University, 
can transform refuse into bac- 
teria-free fertilizer in only two 
days. 

The method calls for alkaliza- 
tion of refuse matter with ash 
reclaimed from incinerators. 


The alkalized refuse is then 
mixed with a chemical called 
acrylic acid resins polymer 
which separates the refuse into 
precipitate and supernatant 
(surface) fluids. 

The top fluid is disinfected 
and discarded into the sea or 
rivers while the precipitate is 
mixed with ash and fermented 
into fertilizer. | 


The Atomic Energy Commis- 
siom at an emergency meeting 
Thursday night accepted the 
resignation of Dr. Hideki Yu- 
Kawa from his post as member 
of the Commission. 

Koichi Uda, chairman of the 


Commission, will report the de- 


cision to Prime Minister Kishi 
Friday morning. Formal deci- 
sion is expected to be made at 
a Cabinet meeting the same 
day. 

Dr. Yoshio Fujioka returned 
to Tokyo from Kyoto Thursday 
night convinced that Dr. Yu- 
kawa’s resignation would be 
“unavoidable.” 

He visited Yukawa’s home in 
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MATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCIS CORP. “ae 


Resignation of Dr. Yukawa 
Accepted by A-Energy Body 


He only saw Mrs. Yukawa and 
Yukawa’s attending physician, 
and was told_that the scientist's 
condition was mo serious 
than generally believed. 


The selection of Yukawa’s 
successor is politically a fairly 
knotty issue at this moment, 
when heated arguments are be- 
ing exchanged pro and con 
over early atomic power genera- 
tion. 

The business of the Atomic 
Energy Commission will be car- 
ried out for the present by Ko 
ichi Uda, chairman, and three 
other members. 


Kyoto, but could not meet him. | oibner to Conduct 


oe 


Year after year 

the gentle, kindly figure 
of Old Grand-Dad has 
served to symbolize 
the trust and confidence 
in the hearts and minds 
of millions for this 
finest of all bourbons. 


Old 


Geen Dad 


“HEAD OF THE 
BOURBOM FAMILY” 


AVAILABLE IN 100 AND 86 PROOF 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


NHK Orchestra 


Wilhelm Loibner, permanent 
conductor of the Wiener Sta- 
atsoper in. Vienna, will take 
over as conductor of the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation sym- 
phony orchestra from April 1 
in succession to Joseph Rosen- 
stock, who is leaving for the 
United States shortly. 


Loibner will head the NHK 
orchestra for one year. 


A native of Vienna, Loibner 
studied the piano, composition 
and conductorship under #ranz 
Schmidt, Clemens-Krauss . and 
other maestros at the Academy 
of Music of Vienna. 


Upon graduation from the aca- 
demy, he entered the Wiener 
Staatsoper and worked as as- 
sistant to such artists as Cle- 
mens-Krauss, Bruno Walter, 
Arturo Toscanini and Vittorio 
Gui. 


Newsweek to Hike Pri¢e : 
To 25 Cents From April 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
Newsweek magazine announced 
Wednesday its single copy price 
will be raised from 20 to 25 
cents, effective with the April 
1 issue which will go on the 


newsstands next week. 
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ICU COMMENCEMENT 
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The first 165 graduates of the Liberal Arts College of ICU receiv- 


ee ae 


ed their diplomas from Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, president of the university, during the commence- 


ment held Thursday in the church of the univérsity. © 


Plan Drafted 
To Supervise 
Prostitutes 


The Justice Minister has draft- 
ed a plan for subjecting to 
“security disposition” instead of 
penalizing those prostitutes who 
violate the  Anti-Prostitution 
Law after it comes into effect 
April 1. 

The Ministry intends to re- 
fer the plan to the Prostitution 
Countermeasure Council of the 
Cabinet shortly and present it 
to the Diet as a bill to revise 
part of the prostitution law. 


If the Ministry’s plan ma- 
terializes, it will mark an epoch- 


making advance in the country’s 
battle against prostitution. 


According to the plan, thé se- 
curity measures will consist of 
two kinds—one calling for pro- 
tection and surveillance of the 
prostitutes at their homes and 
the other requiring custody at 
women's reformatories to be 
established. 


Under Article 5 of the Anti- 
Prostitution Law, women who 
have induced men to become 
their companions with the aim 
of prostitution will be given pri- 
son terms of six months or sub- 
jected to a fine of less than 
¥ 10,000. 


U.S. Bases to Conserve 


Water and Electricity 


The Far East Command has 
directed that all U.S. com- 
manders in the Kanto district 
take immediate steps to enforce 
economy in the consumption 
of water. and electricity in 
U.S. military installations. 


The first 165 students of the 
International Christian Univer- 
sity in Mitaka, Tokyo, were gra- 
duated from the College of Lib- 
eral Arts Thursday in a solemn 
ceremony amid blessings and 
cheers by thousands of well- 
wishers here and abroad. 


Clad in the American-style 
cap and gown, 116 boys and 49 
girls, including one Korean and 
nine Chinese, received their 
diplomas from Hachiro Yuasa, 
president of the university. 


More than 1,000 people, : in- 
cluding representatives of diplo- 
matic, educational, religious, 
and business circles and 
parents and friends of the gra- 
duating students, watched each 
graduate mount the platform, 
receive his diploma and shake 
hands with the president. 


The university made its start 
in 1952 with a language insti- 
tute, followed by the College of 
Liberal Arts in 1953. It was the 
materialization of the dreams 
and hopes of Christian leaders 
both in Japan and abroad to 
build an educational institute 
dedicated to the ideal of the 
Christian and democratic way of 
life on an international basis. 
Thousands of Christians in the 
United States and both Chris- 
tians and non-Christians’ in 
Japan cooperated toward the 
foundation of the university by 
donating to the construction 
fund. 

Dr. Yuasa told the graduates 
that “We can not serve the great 
causes of social justice and 
world peace conscientiously and 
constructively unless we our- 
selves outgrow our 20th century 
superstitions and Cleanse our- 
selves of the blackest of human 
sins, arrogance.” 


Of the work of the college, 
the president said: 


First ICU Graduates 
Cheered at Ceremony 


“We do not know how well 
we have succeedea in our task. 


That must be left to be judged 


by the future accomplishments 


of our graduates who have pro- 
ven themselves in their place- 


ment competitions that they are 


fully equal to the superior gra- 


duates of the best universities 
in Japan.” 


Mrs. Harper Sibley, vice-pres- 


ident of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation 
of New York, told the graduates 
in her congratulatory speech 
that she welcomes them 
the fellowship of the 
cracy of service,” which knows 


no nationality and no pe ae 
ed 


barriers. Mrs. Sibley atten 


the matriculation of the college 


in April, 1953. 


Two graduates, one a Chinese 


and the other Japanese, deliver- 


ed brief speeches in response 


to the congratulation. Miss Yoko 
Hoshina, speaking in fluent Eng- 
lish, said. “We know 
through Christian fellowship 
and practice of love, we have 
germinated and nurtured a seed 
of power and life within our- 
selves. And we believe that 
sorfar as we have that seed in 
our hearts, we are strong enough 
to meet the stern realities of 
life.” 

The ceremony was closed by 
a benediction by Dr. Richard C., 
Raines, bishop of the Methodist 
Church. 

Princess Chichibu attended 
the president’s luncheon given 
in honor of the the class of 1957 
and faculty at the dining hall 
of the university. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Sibley 
dedicated the university’s new- 
est building—Sibley House, a re- 
sidence for women graduate 
students, built on a corner of 
the campus. 
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Chieago’s fabulous Michigan Avenve is a lot closer when you fly Northwest 


Orient Airlines—shortest, fastest way to all the U.S.A. 
Circle Shortcut saves you 1,903 miles across the Pacific. Which means you 
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the only airline that flies across the Pacific and across the U.S.A. Six 
flights weekly across the Pacific. First class or tourist on luxurious Tur 

Constellations or “*5-Star’” DC-6B’s. So if you’ve been thinking about 
going to the States, call our travel experts. They’ve been to the U.S.A. 
hn plan your trip on the shortest, fastest route to 


Orient Airlines. 
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Union Strikes ” 


ToHit Climax 
Next Tuesday 


The spring labor offensive 
by the General Council..of 
Japan Trade Unions (Sohyo) 
will reach its climax March 26 
when unions under its wing 
are scheduled to carry out their 
fifth wave of struggles for a 
mmmimum wage law. 


Participating in the struggle 
will be the 200,000-member 
Japan Coal Mine Workers 
Union (Tanro) and nine mem- 
ber unions of the National 
Council of Government Enter- 
prise Workers Unions ‘(Koro- 
kyo) and unions of private 
industries. 


The headquarters of these 
unions have already issued 
strike orders to local branches 
throughout the country. 


Tanro and Zenko (National 
Metal Mine Workers Union), 
will resort to partial . strikes 
that will last for an hour and 
50 minutes. 


The National Federation of 
Private Railway Workers 
Unions (Shitetsu Soren) will 
strike for an hour March 26 as 
the first train leaves. 


An hour’s strike and. work- 
shop rallies have been schedule- 
ed by the National Federation 
of Synthetic Chemical Industry 
Workers Unions (Goka Roren). 

Government enterprise work- 
ers will also hold . workshop 
rallies, 

Japanese National Railways 
personnel will hold two-hour 
workshop rallies at some 1,200 
stations and offices along the 
main lines in the nation. 

Meanwhile, the 90,000-strong 
National Security Forces Work- 
ers Union (Zenchuro) directed 
its chapters throughout Japan 
to go on a 24-hour strike March 
28 to back up its demand for 
an average wage boost of ¥2,- 
200 a month retroactive from. 
January. 

The decision to call the walk- 
out was made Wednesday night 
at a meeting of Zenchuro’s 
central struggle committee. 

The union leaders are plan- 
ning to call a second-wave 
strike on April 5 or 6 if their 
demands are not met by then. 


9 Kyushu Mines 
Call Off Strike 


FUKUOKA (Kyodo)—Work- 
ers of nine coal mining com- 
panies in Kyushu Thursday 
called off the 72-hour strike 
started early Friday morning. 

The strike was called off as 
strikers and the management 
reached agreement on wage 
hikes at Wednesday night's 
collective bargaining. 

The unions of these nine eol- 
lieries in Kyushu are affiliated 
with the National Coal Mine In- 
dustry Workers Union (45,000- 
strong Zentanko). | 

A spokesman for the Wage 
Increase Struggle Headquarters 
of Zentanko in Kyushu indicated 
Thursday that the ‘planned 
strike by workers of eight other 
coal mines in Kyushu may be 
averted. 


Canadian Warships 


Visiting Okinawa 

Three Royal Canadian Navy 
warships will pay a six-day good- 
will visit to Okinawa from 
March 21 through Mareh 26, 
Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, Governor 
of the Ryukyu Islands, an- 
nounced Thursday. 

The three vessels making the 
visit are the cruiser HMOS On- 
tario and the frigates HMOS 
Jonquierre and Stettler, carry- 
ing a total of some 1,000 officers 
and enlisted men. 

During the visit the Canadian 
will make several sight-seeing 
tours of Okinawa and will visit 
in the cities and shopping cen- 
ters. 

Open house will be held 
aboard the three vessels on Sun- 
day for the benefit of Okinawans 
and U.S. Forces personnel. 


Mrs. Yanagita Named 


Beauty Contest Judge 


By The Associated Press 
A Japanese lady has been 


| selected as one of the judges to 


pick “the world’s most beautiful 
girl” at the annual “Miss Uni- 
verse Contest” in Long Beach, 
Calif.. July 11-21. 
The newspaper Sankei-Jiji, 
sponsor of the contest in Tokyo 
to choose Japan’s representative, 
said Mrs. Miyoko Yanagita, wife 
of Japan Air Lines President Sei- 
jiro Yanagita, had been selected. 
Mrs. Yanagita is a recognized 
artist and fashion designer. 


To Extend Charter 


Of Repatriation Ship 


The Transportation Ministry 
has decided to extend its char- 
ter of the repatriation ship 
Koan Maru for another month. 

The contract that would have 
expired at the end of this month 
was extended in anticipation 


of mass repatriation of Japa- 
nese nationals from Russia next 
month. 


No. 3, 5-chome, Ginza Nishi 
Tel: (57) 1521, 2434 
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With 60th Year 


~ = By MOCK JOYA 

The Japan Times celebrates 
today its 60th anniversary, and 
thus this is the day of Honke- 
gaeri for the paper, which 
means its rebirth with renewed 
hope and activity. 

Sixty years form the most 
important cycle of human life. 
When a person completes this 
cycle and attains his Gist year, 
he is reborn to start a new life, 
since he comes back to the 
zodiacal year of his birth. He 
is, therefore, given a great 
celebration of Honke-gaeri or 
Kanreki (return to the birth 
year). 

The celebration is held by the 
family and friends to honor 
one’s rebirth. On this occasion 
the celebrant is said to become 
a baby again, So in the old days 
he wore a red kimono, red cap, 
and red tabi (socks) to signify 
his new youth, as formerly 
babies used to be clothed in 
red. 

His sons, daughters, grand- 
children, and friends gather to 
wish him a new life and hap- 
piness.. Presents are brought by 
friends and acquaintances, and 
often the Kanreki celebration is 
very elaborate and costly. 

The 60-year cycle is formed 


by three factors, Junishi (12 
horary signs), Jikkan (10 
signs) and Gogyo (five ele- 


ments), which give a different 
combination to each of the 60 
years. Each year, thus, has its 
own fortune-different from any 
other year. These three factors 
control the fortune of the year 
in which one is born, and also 
his entire life. 
Junishi means 12 Zodiacal 


ra (tiger), U (rabbit), Tatsu 

(dragon), Mi (snake), Uma 
(horse), Hitsuji (sheep), Saru 
(monkey), Tori (fowl), Inu 
(dog) and I (boar). At first 
these signs were not zodiacal, 
but animals came to be adopted 
to represent them. They are 
now” commonly called zodiacal 
signs. 

‘Next comes Jikkan, which are 
positive and negative signs 
coming alternately. They are 
called Kinoe, Kinoto, Hinoe, 
Hinoto, Tsuehinoe, Tsuchinoto, 
Kanoe, Kanoto, Mizunoe and 
Mizunoto. The “e” implies a 
positive year and the “to” end- 
ing a negative year. 

The third factor is Gogyo or 
five elements which form the 
world. The five elements are 
water, fire, wood, metal and soil. 
Then each element is divided 
into six types, making a total 
of 30 types of elements. Fur- 
thermore, each type covers two 
continuing years, the first be- 
ing positive and the next nega- 
tive. Thus, 60 years complete 
the cycle of elements. 

The 12 zodiacal signs, the 10 
signs of Jikkan, and Gogyo 
with its 60 types combine to 
form the fortune of a year and 
persons born during the year. 
Thus on the 61st year, the first 
combination comes back again. 
It is this significance that makes 


Sixty years is a long time. My 
memories of Japan do not go 
back that far. In fact, the year 
The Japan Times was founded, 
I must have been a boy of 10 
in Los Angeles waging what 
looked like bloody battles with 
seedling oranges and grapes for 
ammunition. The grapes were 
better because they made pur- 
ple splashes on the enemies’ 
white shirts. 

Anyway I did not get to Japan 
until 1913. There were no mod 
ern piers in Yokohama then; 
just a stone hatoba, to which 
I was transported from the liner 
in a sampan. It embarrassed 
me to be put in a rickshaw to 
be pulled across town to Saku- 
ragi-cho to catch a steam train 
for Tokyo. 

But the Japanese who filled all 
the streets from side to side paid 
little attention till I walked. 
Then they-looked up at the top 
of my six feet and laughed and 
said I looked like a map riding 
in a rickshaw. But that is all 
over now. Japan is used to 
swarming gaijin and six-footers 
and. better, | sf, 

In Tokyo I was absorbed into 
an all-embracing silence, Rub- 
ber-tired rickshaws glided 
about, their pullers in noiseless 
tabi. Of course, you could hear 
the clatter of clogs where peo- 
ple walked and the clatter of 
the street cars when they oc- 
casionally rattled by. The rick- 
shaws, too, had whirring bicycle 
bells. But none of these petty 
noises served to do more than 
punctuate the abiding silence. 

1 took a room in a foreign- 
style hotel on the Hibiya corner 
where the Teikoku Building 
now stands. It was cold and I 
paid extra for a portable oil 
stove in my room. There were 
three or four stories, as I re 
member the place, and stairs 
led up to the roof. The door 
at the top was locked, however, 
and the manager told me the 
police would not allow anybody 
on the*roof because, from there, 
you could look down on the 
Emperor in his palace. It did 
not seem to me that you really 
could, but I got from this ex- 
perience an early strong impres 
sion of a peculiar type of Japa- 
nese regimentation, 

When I picked up the papers, 
I did some interesting reading. 
There were two prominent Eng- 
lish-language papers in Tok¥o 
then, the American Advertiser 
and the Japan Times. And 
the story I found in one of them, 
or maybe both, I have never 
forgotten. 

Hiratsuka Raicho, a then very 
vocal feminist (who is still liv- 
ing in Tokyo) was boosting her 
Bluestocking Society of queer- 
sounding imported name and 
proclaiming the importance of 
woman, pointing out that the 
founding Sun Goddess herself 
was a woman, Japan’s greatest 
novelist had been a woman, etc., 
etc., etc. When people tell me 
about enslaved Japanese women 
starting the feminist movement 
after the war, I remember Rai- 
cho and smile. 


Things just do not happen 
suddenly anywhere in the 
world. And one of the most fas- 
cinating things about history is 
the recurring evidence of the 


the 60th birthday or annivers-| 
ary so joyful and important. 


fact that, even in ancient times, 
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Restaurant 
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SAN BANCHO HoTEL 


QUIET AND MODERN 
in the well known Kojimachi 
residential district, overlook- 
ing the imperial Palace Gar- 
den, near the British Em- 
bassy. Tel: 33-7814/8, 7671 


OmMmoRI- 
KANKO HOTEL 


QUIET, HOME-AIKE, COMFORTABLE. 
wa 


mPORT 
Te: (76) 0335, 1771, 4660 
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Wanted to Buy 
& Exchange 
BEST PRICE 


5-chome, Nishi-Ginza 
Tel: 57-5736/8 
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“GRANDE SANTE 
Of Ministry Ave. bet. 30th & 
34th St. Tel: 36-2156/8 
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: Connoisseurs’ Delight. (2 
The Finest in 
American Dishes \ 

& Homely Atmosphere ) 

Music by Request 
Tel: 43-1584 

(West of “A” Ave. 
Between 10th & 12th St.) 
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Shaw T. Vile es Look 
Backward at T. umes 


By GLENN SHAW 
Cultural Attache, 


U.S. Embassy 

what happened in one part of 
the world somehow filtered 
through to other distant parts, 


But this reminiscence con- 
cerns the year 1913. The Em- 
peror Meiji had died the year 
before, and every Japanese in 
western clothes wore an arm- 
band of black crape. The oxen 
that had pulled the creaking 
funeral car were taken about 
the country and shown in a 
tent to anybody curious enough 
to pay a small entrance fee. I 
saw them in Osaka. 


Lafcadio Hearn had already 
been dead some nine years. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain was 
still alive but in retirement in 
Europe. Hearn was the sensi- 
tive t, the best of the emo- 
tional writers on Japan; Cham- 
berlain, his benefactor, was the 
quiet scholar, the gréatest of 
the pioneers in modern Japanol- 
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But back to the Times. I used 
to read it in Osaka, where the 
British Chronicle in Kobe was 
the best English-language paper 
in that end of the country. 
‘Later at Lake Nojiri in Nagano, 
I won ‘the first tennis cup the 
Times presented to the summer 
colony there. It must have been 
lucky drawing, and bad breaks 
for somebody in other frames, 
because I played tennis like a 
threshing machine out of con- 
trol. But that was not the fault 
of the Times. 

Once long before the war I 
came up from Osaka to Tokyo 
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Glenn Shaw 


to take part in a roundtable dis- 
cussion on Japanese culture in 
which Hitoshi Ashida, the then 
president of the Times, also- 
participated. I cannot re 
member what any of us said. 
but I am. sure that on that 
evening none of us thought of 
the crack-up still a good many 
years: ahead. 


The Taisho Period was, by and 
large, a liberal period in a tight 
framework that was loosening 
little by little. But large doses 
of incompatible ideology poison- 
ed the nation and finally knock- 
ed it out. A strong constitution, 
built up through a thousand 
years of human folly and wis- 
dom, made recovery possible, 


Now the important thing is to 
fight shy of heady ideological 
drugs and go on sanely building 
as a true partner in the strug- 
gling organization of the Uni- 
ted Nations. The Japan Times 
today knows this and writes it 
straight. 


Church Services and Notes " 


SAINT ALBAN’S Anglican Epis- 
copal Church Near 15th Street and 
“B”" Avenue, opposite Masonic 
Bullding: No. 10 Sakae-cho Shiba, 
Minato-ku. Sunday services: 8 a.m. 
Holy Communion. 9:30 a.m. Family 
service and church school classes. 
ll a.m, Holy Communion, First and 
third Sundays: Morning prayer, 
second and fourth Sundays. 6 p.m. 
Evening prayer. Lenten Program: 
Through April 10: Wednesday: 7 
a.m. Holy Communion. 7:30 p.m. 
Short evening prayer and lecture 
series, “Some Leaders of Christian 
Thought", by the Rev. Raymond J. 
Hammer. Thursday: 9:30 a.m. Holy 
Communion. Through April 21: 
Holy Week. Daily Communion at 
7 and 9:30 a.m. and Maundy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday services. 


TOKYO UNION CHURCH (4 1- 
chome Onden, Shibuya-ku, Yoyogi 
St. between F and Wth) 9:30 a.m. 
Chureh schoo] classes for 7th grade 
and upward. Junior Choir rehearsal 
at 9:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m, classes for 
6th grade and below, Morning 
worship service at 10:30 a.m. Ser- 
mon subject, “What Must We Do 
to Be Christian?” by Rev. Galen E. 
Russell. Afternoon worship serv- 
ice at 4 p.m. Guest minister, Right 
Rev. Bishop Y. Y. Tsu, retired, 
former Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Shanghai. Youth Fel- 
lowship at 5:30 p.m. in the Com- 
munity Hall. 


TOKYO @HINESE Christian Serv- 
ice Suriday 10:30 a.m. Evangelistic 
meeting at student Christian Cen- 
ter 1, 2 chome, Surugadai, Chiyoda- 
ku (opposite Ochanomizu Station) 
Sunday school at same time and 
place. Ladies’ Bible study and 
prayer meeting Tuesday 2:30 p.m. 
at Tokyo Chapel Center. English 
Bible study for ladies in Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s home at 344 Seijo-machi at 
3 p.m, Wednesday. Bible study 
Thursday 7:30 p.m. at  Hiroo- 
machi, Azabu, Minato-ku. Tel. 45- 
5627. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


Radio: TV - Screen : Stage 


Restaurant & Bar 


Open 7 days a week 
11 a.m.—1000 p.m. 
Tel: 56-6207 1010 

8, 2-chome, Ginza Nishi 


Nite Club 


' Open 6:30 p.m. 
—Late hours 
Top Floor Show * Top Band 
Congenial Atmosphere : 
Delicious Chinese & French 


Cuisine ...-. 
GINBASHA 

Chinese & French Cuisine 

: S-chome, Tamuracho, Shiba. 


(Behind Atago Police Station) | 
Tel: (43) 4655, 5665 
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TIMES GUIDE 


Every Tuesday & Friday 
For detalis 
Telephone (59) 5311/9 
Advertising Dept. 


The japan Times 


TS 


Friday, March 22 
FEN TOKYO 810 Kes. 


7:00—News, 7:10—Morning Medi- 
tations, 7:15—Rise and Shine, 8:00 
—The Breakfast Club, 8:30—House 
Party, 9:00—Truth or Consequences, 


9:25—Frankie Carle's Piano, 9:30— 
Masters of Melody, 9:45—Curt 
Massey, 10:00—News, 10:05—Disc 


Jockey Jury, 10:30—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:55—Les Paul and Mary 
Ford, 11:00 Make Up Your Mind, 
11:15—Honshu Hayride. 


12:00—12 O'clock High, 12:30— 
News, 12:45—Bob Crosby, 1:00— 
Martin Block I, 1:30—Martin Block 
Il, 2:00—Matinee Concert, 3:00— 
News, 3:05—Songs of the Islands, 
3:15—Just Entertainment, 3:25— 
Keyboard Capers, 3:30—Behind the 
Story, 3:45—My Son Jeep, 4:00— 
Starr of Space, 4:25—Waltz Time, 
4:30—The Fred Robbison Show, 
4:55—Johnny Lee Wills, 5 :00— 
Journey Into Melody, 5:30—Music 
Amigos, 5:40—Around Your Town, 
5:55—Weather Forecast. 


6:00—News, 6:15—Gordon Macrae, 
6:30—Sportspage of the Air, 6:45— 
Music by Rex Koury, 7:00—Sound- 
stage, 7:25—Scrapbook, 7:30—C. P. 
MacGregor, 7:55—Songs by Valen- 
tino, 8:00—Gunsmoke, 8:30—Spot- 
light Story, 8:30-—Groucho Marx, 
8:55—American Heritage. 

9:00——News, 9:15—Bing Crosby, 
9:30—Dragnet, 9:55-—Ebony and 
Ivory, 10:00—Air Express, 11:00— 
News, 11:05—At Ease, 1P:15—A Joy 
Forever, 11:30—One Night. Stand, 
12:00—News, 12:05—After Hours, 
1:00—Sign Off. 


JAPANESE STATIONS 


JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
OZ, JOZ2, JOZ3S (3,925, 6055 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLPF (1,310 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


MATINEE PROGRAM 


$:30-9:00—-String Quartet No. 4 
(Malipeiro), Italian Quartet. 
(AB)* ' 

8:25-8:40—Symphonic Poem, Russia 
(Balakirev), Ivanov & USSR State 
Orch. (JOZ)* 

1:15+2:30—Grand Canyon Suite 
(Grofe), Fiedler & Boston Pops; 
others. (AB)* 

3:00-3:35—Rhythm Hour: Portena 
Music, (AB)* 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR)* 

4:30-4:55—Song Recital by Hiroko 
Ikeda; Debussy, Ravel, Poulenc. 
(QR) 

$:15-5:30—Popular Songs: Billy 
Holliday. (JOZ)* 


EVENING PROGRAM 


6:00-6:05—Current Topics, John 
Mills. (AB) ; 
6:25-6:55—-Popular Music, (KR) 
8:30-9:00—Popular Music. (JOZ)* 
9:15-10:00—Prelude to Act 4, 
Lohengrin (Wagner), Symphony 
No. 41 in C major, “Jupiter” 
(Mozart), Rosenstock & NHK 
Symphony. (AK) 
9:40-10:00—Argentine Tangos: Ran- 
ko Fujisawa (vocals). (KR) 
10:30-11:00—Music from the Movies. 
(KR)* 
11:30-12:00—English Feature Hour: 
Japan Times News, Japanese 
aoa Textile Market Report. 
JOZ) 


( 
11:35-12:00—Mood Music: Hammond 


Organ Solos. (AK)* 
11;50-1:00—English Hour: 12:00— 
News; 12:05—Request Time; 12:30 
~—"Midnight in Tokyo”: Koichi 
Kawabe & his All-Star Giants 
(from Tearoom “Tennessee"). 
(KR) 
12:05-12:35—Tango Music. (QR)* 
12:10-12:30—Populat Music. (LF)* 
12:35-1:15—Light Music, (QR)* 
*.-Records 
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GYNECOLOGY 
OBSTETRICS and V. D. 


HOSAKA HOSPITAL 


Rabbit test for Pregnancy 
Blood test for Syphilis 
No, 13 Ginza Higashi 1-chome, 

Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
‘4 Turn corner from Queen Bee 
4 in front of Ginza 2-chome, 
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— Video — 
JOAK-NTV 
12:00 noon-12:15—News, 12:15- 
12:35—-Comic Story, 3:00—Sumo 
Tournament, 6:00-6:10 — Cartoon 
Movie, 6 :10-6 :-57—Drama, 6:57— 


Weather, 7:00-7:10—News, 7:15-7:37 
~—Weekly News, 8:00-8:30—Comic 
Story, 8:30-9:15—Star Show (Hisaya 
Morishige), 9-15-10 :00—Symphony 
Concert, 10:00-10:15—News, 10:35— 
Weather. 


JOAX-NTV 

6:45-7:00—Morning Melody, 7:00- 
7:18—News, 7:18—Weather, 7:30-7:35 
~—Puppet Show, 8:00-8:18—News, 
8:18—Weather, 12:00 noon-12:15— 
News, 12:15-12:45—Lunchtime Music, 
1:00-1:15—Cooking Memo, 3:00— 
Sumo Tournament, 6:00-6:10—Yo- 
miuri News, 6:15-6:45—Lucky Sa- 
lon, 6:45-6:55—‘*Todoroki Sensei," 
6:55-7 :00—International News, 7:00- 
7:12—News Flashes, 7:12—Weather 
7:15-7:30—King Hour, 7:30-8:00— 
Wonderful Quiz, 8:00-8:30—Thriller 
Drama “Jiken Shindanbo,” 8:30- 
9:00—Comic Drama, 9 :00-9 :07—. 
Sports News, 9:15-9:45—Drama, 
10:00-10:10—Today’s Events, 10:15- 


10 :30—Comedy, 10:45—Telenews. 


JOKR-TV 
12:00 ~“noon-12:15—News,  12:15- 
12:40—Light Musical, 12:40-1:00— 


Notes for Women, 6:25-6:30—TV 
Guide, 6:30-6 :35——"‘Sazae-san,” 6:45- 
6:50—Shadow Picture Drama, 6:50- 
7:00—Asahi News, 7:00-7:30—"Piyo 
Piyo Daigaku,” 7:30-8:00—U.S. Movie 
Pirate Ship “Sultana,” 8 :00-8:30— 
U.S. Movie, 8:30-9:00—Serial Drama 
“Tokudaneo Nigasuna,” 9:00-9:15— 
Songs by Ukiko Kagurazaka, 9:15- 
9:45—Kingoro Hour “Otorasan,” 
9:45-9:55—News, 9:55-10:00—Sports 
News, 10:00-10:30—Musical, 10:45- 
11:00—Screen Highlight, 11:00— 
Weather. 


— Screen — ; 
WASHINGTON =HEIGHTS: Re- 
prisal (Guy Madison, Felicia 
Farr), 6:30 & 8:38 p.m. 
SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Satellite 
in the Sky (Kieron Moors, Lois 
Maxwell), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 
PERSHING HEIGHTS: Secrets of 


Life (True Life Adventure), 6:30 


& 8:30 p.m. 

GRANT HEIGHTS: Bundle of Joy 
(Debbie Reynolds, Eddie Fisher), 
6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

GAJOEN KANKO HOTEL: Port 
sonene (Phil Carey, Pier Angeli), 

p.m. 

GINZA CONY: Giant, 10:15, 2:20, 
6:25, Until Mar. 29. 

GINZA ZENSENZA: Limelight; Le 
Pays D’ou Je Viens; 9:55, 1:55, 6, 
Until Mar. 25. 

GOTANDA CENTRAL: Odongo; 
11:30, 3, 6:30; A Lawless Street; 
10, 1:30, 5, 6:30, Until Mar. 25. 

HIBIYA THEATER: Secrets of 
Life; Saludos Amigos; 9:30, 11:35, 
1:40, 3:45, 6:50, 7:55. 

IMPERIAL THEATER: Seven 
Wonders of the World, 10 a.m. 
Sunday, 1, 4, 7. 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: Im- 
mortal Garrison, 10:05, 12:30, 2:55, 
5:20, 7:45. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Riding 
Shotgun, 10, 12, 2, 4, &, &. 

MILANOZA (SHINJUKU TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): “That Certain 
Feeling,” 10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40. 

PANTHEON (SHIBUYA TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): “That Cer~ 
ap Feeling,” 10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Giant, 10:06, 
2:14, 6:22, Until Mar. 29. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Giant, 8:25, 
11:45, 2:10, 7, Until Mar. 29. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: 
Coward; Red Sundown; 10, 11:38, 
3:08, 6:38, Until Mar. 24. 


ORIENTAL CURIOS 
PAINTED SCREEN 


ASAHI ART CO. 


No. 14, Zaimoku-cho. Azabu 
Minato-ku, 


OPEN DAILY 11-2 AM. 


for PARTY 
Reservations 


Tel: 57-0528 
PAP POPP PL 
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SHINJUKU TOKYU: Gun for a 
Coward; Red Sundown; 10:11, 
11:56, 3:24, 6:62, (Mar. 21 & 24- 
9:11, 12:06, 3:29, 6:52), Until Mar. 
24. 

SHINJUKU TOHO: Giant, 
2:06, 6:19, Until Mar. 29. 


SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: “That Cer- 
tain Feeling,” 10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:40, 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Bundle of 
Joy; Golden Equator; 10:20, 12:40, 
3, 5:20, 7:40, 

SHINJUKU KOMA STADIUM: 
Oklahomal!, 9:30 am. Sunday, 
12:40, 3:50, 7 p.m. 


SCALAZA: Michel Strogoff, 10, 
12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40. 


THEATER TOKYO: Rumble on the 
Docks, 11, 12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 6, 7:45. 


TOKYO GEKIJO: Notre Dame de 
Paris, 10:10, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45. 

UENO TAKARAZUKA: Giant, 10:40, 
2:50, 6:35 (Sunda@ys-8:10, 11:45, 
3:25, 7), Until Mar. 29. 

UVENO TOKYU: Gun for a Coward; 
Red Sundown; 9:40, 12:55, 4:10, 
7:25, Until Mar. 24. 

YURAKUZA: Uomini E Lupi, 9:40, 
11:40, 1:45, 3:50, 5:55, 8, 


YOKOHAMA 

BILL CHICKERING: The Man in 
the Vault (Anita Ekberg, Bill 
Campbell). 

SCALAZA: Tea and Sympathy, 
10:15, 12:22, 2:40, 5:06, 7:32, Until 
Mar. 29. 

TAKARAZUKA: Giant, 10:10, 1:43, 
5:49, Until Mar. 29. 

PICCADILLY: Untamed, 10:35, 2:20, 
6:15; Love Me Tender, 12:40, 4:25, 
8:20, Until Mar. 27. 


pe Stage eS 

KOKUSAI GEKIJO: “Tokyo Odori” 
commemorating Shochiku's 30th 
anniversary, with more than 300 
girls of Shochiku Revue Troupe, 
ll a.m. 2:45, 6:30 p.m, 

KABUKIZA: Part I: 11:30 a.m. 
‘“Ichinotani Futaba Gunki”’; Part 
Il; 6 p.m. (under Japan Times 
sponsorship), “Kumagai Jinya’’, 
“Hamamatsuya”™” etc, | 

MEILJIZA: Kabuki, Part 1: 11:30 a.m. 
“Honcho Nijushiko”; Part II: 
“Ichijo Okura Monogatari”, etc.: 
with Mitsugoro, Tokizo and Ki- 
chiemon Kabuki Troupe, Until 
Mar, 26. 

NICHIGEKI: Grand Revue “Spring 
Dance” with Mari Miyagi, Hideo 
Shimizu, Toni Tani and NDT. 

SHIMBASHI EMBUJO: Shinkoku- 
geki, Part I: 11 a.m. “Osho”; Part 
II: 4:30 p.m, “Daibosatsu Toge,” 
Etc.; with Shogo Shimada, Ryu- 
taro Tatsumi and Shinkokugeki 
Troupe, Until March 27. 

TOYOKO HALL: Kabuki, “Kanade- 
hon Chushingura” With Ennosuke 
Ichikawa Kabuki Troupe, 11:30 


a.m. 
TOKYO TAKARAZUKA: Grand 
Revue “Merry Widow” and 
“Takarazuka Odori Emaki” with 
Amatsu Otome, Nishiki Kamiyo 
and Takarazuka “Flower” Class, 
(Sunday-1l1 a.m. & 4 p.m,, Satur- 
day-12:30 & 5:30 p.m, Until Mar. 


SCIENTIST, Tokyo (33, i.chome 
Nagata-cho, Chiyoda-ku just of F 
Avemmue one block from ist Street): 
Service on Sunday at 11 a.m. Les- 
son sermon “Matter.” Sunday school 
for pupils up to 20 years at 9:30 a.m. 
Weekly testimony meeting at 7:30 
p.m. on Wednesday. Reading Room 
open Monday, Wednesday, and Sa- 
turday from 12 to 7 p.m. 


Yokohama services at 11 and Sun- 
day school at 10:30 a.m. Sunday 
and testimony meetings on Tues- 
day at 7:30 p.m. at Seaside Chapel, 
located next to the Army dispens- 
ary n seaside area (near Beach 
P, X.) Kominato streetcar stop. 


REDEMPTORIST FATHERS 
(Roman Catholic Church) Morning 
Masses: Sunday at 7, 8 (Children’s 
Mass) 9 and 11 a.m. (This last 
Mass is for foreigners especially for 
French speaking people). Week 
days at 6:30 and 7 a.m. Evening 
Masses: at 7 p.m. on Sundays and 
first Fridays, at 6 p.m. on Wednes- 
day. Stations of the Cross and 
Benediction at 7 p.m. on Friday. 
Saturday devotions at 3 and 7 p.m. 
Novena in honor of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, in Japanese. 
Church is located on 40th St. be- 
tween H and G Ave. Address: 560, 
Yoyogi-Hatsudai-cho, Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo. Tel.: 37-1737, 


GRACE GOSPEL CHURCH, 43,6 
Chome, Mikawashima, Arakawa-ku, 
Tokyo. Sunday 10:30 a.m. Worship 
service. Book of Revelation {con- 
tinuous study every Sunday). 7:30 
p.m. Evangelistic service. Both 
services in Japenese and English. 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. Bible Study. 
(Book of Daniel). English conver- 
sation class Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 
and youth meeting at 7:30 p.m, 
English Bible class at 9:30 a.m. 
Sunday for university and high 
school students. Dick Robart, ex- 
GI. English teacher. Malcolm D. 
and Margaret K. Ross, preachers. 


SEVENTH - DAY ADVENTISTS 
Church (on the grounds of the To- 
kyo Sanitarium Hospital, 171, Ama- 
numa, i-chome, Suginami-ku, To- 
kyo). Regular Sabbath services 
Saturday. Sabbath school, 9:30 a.m. 
Preaching service, 11 a.m, English 
Bible class Sunday 11 a.m. Pastor, 
W. S. Ogura. 


TOKYO CENTRAL CHURCH of 
Seventh-day Adventists, corner of 
30th and Yoyogi (mear entrance to 
Washington Heights). Regular Sab- 
bath, services in English and Japa- 
nese each Saturday. Sabbath 
school, 9:30 a.m., preaching serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday English Bible 
class, 10 a.m. Pastor Paul Eldridge. 
Tel: 40-1171. 


TOKYO EVANGELICAL Church: 


Services in the Korean YMCA (ask 
for Kankoku Christo Seinen Kai) 
near Suidobashi station. Sunday 
School at 9:30 a.m. Morning Wor- 
ship at 10:30 a.m. Speaker for the 
month of March will be the Rev. 
Ted Brannen of TEAM-AVED. 


NIKOLAIDO GREEK Orthodox 
Church: Saturday vespers 5 p.m. 
Sunday 9 a.m. Mass for Children; 
10 a.m. Liturgy. Pre-Easter serv- 
ices during Lent: Monday through 
Sunday 9 a.m. Morning service. 5 
p.m. Evening service. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL §4¢er- 
vice at Yokohama will be held’ on 
Saturday, March 23, 
the mansion of Mr. 
Spoerer (very near Christ Church 
on the Bluff). Signs will guide you 
from the church to the house in 
two minutes. Every German Evan- 
gelical, regardless of nationality, is 
cordially invited, 


TOKYO JEWISH COMMUNITY 
Center: “A Heart of Stone” will 
be the sermon topic for Ch. (Maj.) 
Herman Dicker at the Friday even- 
ing Sabbath service, 7:15 p.m. Oneg 
Shabbat follows. Bus leaves Camp 
Drake Hq Btry Div Arty at 6 p.m. 
Washington Hts BOQ No. 726 at 
6:20 p.m. and Hardy Barracks PX 
Bus stop at 7 p.m. Buses return 
after services, Center is located at 
102 Hanezawa-cho, Shibuya-ku near 
Nisseki Byoin, Saturday morning 
Sabbath services at 9:30 a.m. Sun- 
day brunch from 11 a4.m.-l1 p.m. 
Each Wednesday Religious School 
at Washington Heights Chapel from 
4-6. For further information please 
call 266-2862 or 40-6866. 


TACHIKAWA LUTHERAN Serv- 
ice Center Sunday worship at 11 
a.m. Sunday school and the aduit 
Bible class at 10 a.m. Pastor Milford 
C. Brelje will conduct the worship 
service. Thursday: Midweek Len- 
ten communion service at Tachi- 
kawa Lutheran Service Center at 
7:30 p.m, 

Yokosuka Lutheran Service Cen- 
ter Chapel Sunday Service at 9:30 
a.m. Vesper service at 7:30 p.m. 
Pastor Wayne M, Daubenspeck will 
conduct the services. Tuesday: 
Worship in the Yokohama Chapel 
Center at 7:15 p.m. Pastor Dauben- 
speck in charge. 


CHRIST CHURCH ON BLUFF, 
Yokohama. Anglican services, Sun- 
days 8 Holy Communion; 11 Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon, (Family 
Communion ist Sunday of every 
month). 6:30 Evening prayer and 
sermon. Services in Japanese— 
Sundays 9:30 Matins, Holy Commun- 
ion and sermon; 7:30 evening 


prayer followed by Bible study. 
Sunday school for all ages includ- 
ing kindergarten at 11 am. Or<~ 
ganizations .include the  iladies 
auxiliary, men's group and young 
peoples fellowship. 


SACRED HEART CAFHEDRAL 
Bluff, Yokohama. (Tel: 2-7860) 
Sunday Masses: 7, 8, 9:30 and 10:30 
a.m. 6 p.m. English sermons at 
$30 am. 10:30 am Weekday 
Masses: Monday — Friday: 7 p.m. 
Saturday Masses: 7 and $ a.m. and 
6 p.m. Confessions will be heard 
every Saturday and the Holy Days 
of Obligation from 4:30 to 6 and 
7 :30-8 p.m. 


MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Yokohama Sunday service 10:45 
am. in English, services in Japa- 
nese by appointment. Location: 
420, 2-chome Honmoku-cho, Yoko- 
hama. In back of Nasugbu Beach 
PX Garage. Look for narrow dirt 
road between Capital Insurance 
bullding and fruit, vegetable store. 
10 min. walk up this road. 


KOBE CHINESE CHURCH mor- 
ning worship in Mandarin, at 10:30 
a.m. in Mandarin, except for Bible 
class in English. Evening worship 
at 7:30 p.m. in Cantonese, transiat- 
ed into the Amoy Dialect (Taiwan). 


OSAKA CHINESE CHURCH (11, 
5-chome, Miike-dori Kitahorie 
Nishi-ku, Osaka). Morning worship 
at 10 a.m. and Sunday school at 
9 a.m.in Mandarin, Sunday. Chinese 
Church broadcasts in Chinese 
translated into Japanese over JOCR, 
the Voice Of Kobe every Saturday 
at 5:30 p.m. Special service at the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church on 
Sunday, March 24. Dr. William A. 
Mcliwaine will bring a message in 
Japanese which will be translated 
into the national language of 
China (Mandarin). 


NASUGBU BEACH CHAPEL 
Center, Catholic: Sunday Masses, 
7:30, 9 a.m. 12:30 p.m. at Nasugbu 
Beach School auditorium. Weekday 
Masses, Monday—Friday, 12:05 p.m. 
at Yokohama Chapel Center. Sa- 
turday Mass, 9 a.m. at Nasugbu 
Beach School auditorium. 


YOKOHAMA SEASIDE CHAPEL: 
Jewish services and activities. Fri- 
day, Sabbath service, 7:30 p.m. 
Oneg Shabbat, 8:30 p.m. Sunday, 
Sunday school, 10 a.m. Wednesday, 
Discussion Group at Zama Hos- 
pital Chapel, 7:30 p.m. Bus leaves 
Zama Chapel Center Friday 6:30 
p.m... U.S. Army Engineer Supply 
Center Chapel at 6:30 p.m. Return 
transportation provided. 


YOKOHAMA CHAPEL CENTER 
Catholic services: Sunday Masses 
at 8 a.m. 12 and 5 p.m. Weekday 
Mass at 7 a.m. and 12:05 a.m. in 
the Blessed Sacrament Chapel. 
Lenten Devotions every Tuesday 
and Friday at 7 p.m. Confessions 
every Saturday from 7-8 p.m., 
also before all Sunday Masses and 
before all weekday Masses. For 
information call Yokohama 2-5900. 


ST. MARTIN’S PARISH /(Epis- 
copal) Sunday and communion 
services from 9:30-11 a.m. at the 
North Camp Drake Chapel. Sunday 
School commencing March 24. 


GRANT HEIGHTS CHAPEL 
PROTESTANT: Sunday, 9:30 a.m. 
Sunday school in Narimasu Ele- 
mentary School Adult Bible Class 
in schoo] gymnasium 10:15 a.m. 
First Sunday of month—Protestant 
communion service in Main Chapel. 
11 a.m. Service in Main Chapel. 12 
noon, p.m. Second Sunday of 
month—Protestant communion serv- 
ice in Chapel Wing. 2 p.m, Luthe- 
ran service in Chapel Wing. (Com- 
munion last Sunday of Month) Sig- 
ma Gamma (Teen-agers) meet in 
Chapel Wing. 6:30 p.m. Worship 
service. 7 p.m. Discussion. 7:30 p.m. 
Informal service in Main Chapel 
with Dr. Paul Huddle conducting 
service. Senior Choir Monday 7 
p.m. in Main Chapel Junior Choir 
Wednesday 3:30 p.m. in Chapel 
Wing. 


YOKOHAMA eggs CENTER 
Protestant Chaplain Kenneth M. 
Lindner will speak on “Christian 
Humility” at 10:30 am. Evening 
service at 7:30 p.m. in the Main 
Chapel. Religious film “The Raising 
of Lazarus” will be shown, Sun- 
day sehool for adults, juniors and 
teen-agers at 9:30 a.m. and for all 
others at 10:30 a.m. Choir rehear- 
sal 7:15 p.m. Wednesday. Japanese 
Bible class 7:15 p.m. and instruc- 
tion classes by chaplain 7:15 p.m. 
Wednesday. 


TOKYO ARMY HOSPITAL: Prot- 
estant Services, (Hospital Chapel). 
Sunday 9% 11 a.m. Communion: 
First Sunday in each month. Prot- 
estant fellowship meeting Wednes- 
day 6:30 p.m. at Hospital Chapel 
Catholic Masses, (Hospital Chapel). 
Sunday 8, 11 a.m. Weekday Masses: 
4:30 p.m. (Mon., Tues., Thurs. and 
Fri.); 12:05 p.m. (Wed. and Sat.). 
Jewish services, Tuesday 11 a.m. 
(Hospital Chapel). 


TOKYO INTERNATIONAL Alr- 
port Chapel Protestant: Sunday 
school, 9:15 a.m. Sunday worship, 
10:30 am. Evening orship and 
religious film, 6:39 ». | Thursday 
Bible Class, 6:30 p . “sp Winans 
F. Beadle, Prot Chaplain. 


Tele.: Office, 7391-428 Quarters, 73- 
2904. 


—~TTOKRYVYO cHAPEL CENTER 
Catholic Services: Masses at 8, 10 
am. 12:30 and &§ pm. Weekday 
Masses at 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. Monday 
—Frida;, and at 9 a.m. and 7 pm. 
on Saturday. During Lent the 
Novena to Qur Lady of the Mira- 
culous Medal will be held every 
Tuesday, Rosary and Benediction 
every Thursday, and Stations of the 
Cross and Benedicti . every Friday 
following the 7 p.m. Mass. Religi- 
ous instruction class for adults 
every Tuesday at 6 p.m. Confes- 
sions before all weekday Masses 
and before and during all Sunday 
Masses. 


ARMY SECURITY AGENCY 
Chapel: Daily Mass at 6:50 a.m. 
Stations of the Cross every Wed- 
nesday at 6:10 p.m. during Lent. 
Sunday Masses are at 8:45 and 9:45 
a.m. Confessions before all Masses. 


ST. JOSEPH'’S FRIARY Chapel: 
Daily Mass at 12:05 p.m. Sunday 
Masses at 10, 11 a.m. and 12 noon. 
Confessions during all Masses. 
Other Masses at 6:15, 8 and 9 a.m. 
During Lent there will be Rosary, 
short Lenten sermon, and Benedic- 
tion every Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 
and Stations of the Cross and 
Benediction every Friday at 7:30 
p.m. 


HARDY BARRACKS CHAPEL 
Catholic: Sunday Mass is at 8:45 
a.m. Confessions are heard before 
and during the Mass. 


GRANT HEIGHTS CATHOLIC: 
Lenten schedule: Holy Communion, 
7:30 a.m. Daily Mass 9 a.m. Rosary 
after daily Mass. Novena and 
Benediction, Tuesday 7 p.m. Sta- 
tions of the Cross and Benediction, 
Friday. 7 p.m. Sunday Masses 8, 9, 
a.m. 12:30 pm. Saturday Mass 9 
a.m. followed by catechism for 
children. Baptisms by appoint- 
ment Children's confessions 11, 12 
Saturday morning. Adult confes- 
sions 6:30-8 p.m. Adult discussion 
group Monday 7 p.m. St. Cecilia's 
Choir, Thursday 6:30 p.m. CYO Jr. 
7 p.m. Wednesday. CYO Sr, 7 p.m. 
Tuesday. Knights of the Altar 6:30 
p.m. in Main Chapel. 


WASHINGTON. 
CHAPEL, Protestant 
Sunday school grades 
at the Yoyogi School 
ton Heights) at 9:30 a.m., other 
grades at the Chapel Annex 
at 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible class in 
Room 10, Chapel Annex at 9:45 
a.m. Morning prayer (Episcopal) 
at 9 a.m., with sermon by Chaplain 
Charlies L. Burgreen, and Protestant 
morning worship at 11 a.m., sub- 
ject, “In Christ.” Coffee or tea and 
fellowship in the Chapel Annex at 
12 noon. Adult Choir rehearsal, 
Main Chapel at 2:30 p.m. Junior- 
High Christian Youth Fellowship at 
5 p.m. and the Senior Christian 
Youth Fellowship at 6 p.m. in the 
Chapel Annex. Lenten vespefs at 
7 p.m with Chaplain Dean W. 
Dryden as guest speaker. 


TOKYO CHAPEL CENTER Prot- 
estant: General worship service 9 
and 11 a.m. Chaplain (Maj.) Charlies 
F. Wills, USAF, will speak at both 
morning services. Sermon topic 
“Never Man So Spake”. 11 a.m. 
service broadcast over FEN. Lenten 
vesper service at 7:30 p.m. Guest 
speaker Chaplain (Capt). John P. 
Nix, ASA Chapel. Sermon topic 
“Your Unknown Self.” Holy Com- 
munion each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday school at 11 a.m. Nursery 
from 8:45 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Announcements — 


HEIGHTS 

Sunday. 
1-6 meet 
(Washing- 


COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB 
March luncheon meeting will be 
held at the Korinkaku on Wed- 
nesday, Match 27 at 12 noon. Mr. 
W. P. Woodard, director of the 
International Institute for the Study 
of Religion, will be the guest speak- 
er. His topic will be “General Sur- 
véy of Religions in Tokyo.” Guests 
are welcome. For reservations call 
Mrs. Mertz 48-4273 or Mrs. Walton 
45-5422. 

GERMAN EAST ASIATIC Society 
{OAG) announces the following 
program: Monday, Marcn 25: Ike- 
bana, 10:30 a.m. Bridge, mahjong 
at 3 pm. Lunch may be served. 
All members and friends are cor- 
dially invited. 

THE UNTERNATIONAL LADIES 
Benevolent Society will hold its 
annual Cherry Blossom Ball at 
the Nikkatsu Family Club on April 
ll to raise funds for the Kanda 
Rehabilitation Center for Juvenile 
Delinquents as well as the Mikaeri 
Oizumi Ryo, a home for destitute 
mothers end children. Sitice the 
need of the latter is urgent, solici- 
tation is now being made for im- 
mediate relief. Packages of food, 
clothing and money may be sent 
by mail directly to the Mikaeri 
Oizumi Ryo, 145 Higashi Oizumi, 
Nerima-ku, Tokyo. At the next 
general meeting of the Internation- 
al Ladies Benevolent Society to be 
held on Tuesday, April 2 at 10:30 
am. at the American Club, the 
annual election of officers will take 
place. Further plans for the Cherry 
Blossom Ball as wel as an ijn- 
dividual charity project will be 
discussed. All members are urged 


to attend. ; 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


* The crown to be worn 
annually by the Cherry Blos- 
som Queen at the National 
Cherry Blossom Festival in 
Washington, D.C., is on dis- 
play at our Ginza Store TO- 
DAY and TOMORROW, from 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


You are cordially invited to 
inspect this fabulous pearl- 
studded gold crown made by 
our master craftsmen. 


© inc. 
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MAIN STORE: 


Ginza Street, Tokyo 
Tel: (56) 8836 @ 0035—37 


PEARLS 
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‘Tel: “B18 17 


oo + NEW GRAND 


Yokohama’s Premier Hotel, 


Fine harbor view from 
Roof Restaurant open 
throughout the year, 
Enjoy your favorite 
cocktails and our ex- 
cellent cuisine, 
Dance tempos are 
provided by: 
S, Masuda & his 
orchestra 


EMP EUKA 


Zin 


6, 2-chome, Kayaba-cho, 


(Tokyo Station Arcade) 


RESTAURANT \uxgs 
Tere ere ff 


Cooked by Chet 
With Yeors ot 
“hl wring 
— for reservations 
67-0828 


AGIKU, 


Nihombashi. 
Branch: Meitengai 


Tel: 23-5941 


[Pumbers Gne in TOKYO 


Shave. 


} 
ay 


14, rgpaoee 2- Pe ry 


* i 


Luxurieus Accommodations, 
Excellent Service. . . . 
100 lovely young girls are ready to 
| serve you with Massage, Manicure and 
: You will be revitaliced!! . 
3 min., by car from the Memorial Hall to east. (by “T” Ave.) 
Sobu Line in front of Kinshicho Station Tel: 


RAKUTENTIo7*” HALL 
B AMBASSADOR RHOTEL F 


33 ae 


"TURKISH BATH | 


(63) 4126 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 


= Ist St. between “K™ pe F 
Tel: (33-8087, 8819, 8918, 9105 


SAN BANCHOHOTEL 


_ Near The British Embassy, Kojimachi, Tokyo — 
Tel: 33-7814 8, 7671 


In quiet residential 
area. All rooms 
with private 
Baths or 
Showers. 


President: 
T. Inumeru 


“person per doy) 


SHIBA PARK HOTEL 


For Reservation: (43) 4131-9 
Off “A” Ave. Between 15th & 2ist St. Shiba Koen, Tokyo. 


The Amazing Coffee Discovery 


GREAT FLAVOR 


GREAT CONVENIENCE GREAT MONEY SAVER 

Unlike old-style in- No waiting, no watch- The large 6-0z. jar saves 
stants, Instant Matwell ing! The instant you you upto75¢ compared 
House isnot a powder, add water,the “Flavor to three pounds of 
not a grind! Buds" burst into coffee, wee ee! It's he 

It’s superb, roaster- 5 delicious as the best § thrifty way to enjoy 
fresh coffee actually you've ever brewed. good coffee! 
brewed in our kitchens 
and transformed into The only instant coffee with that 
millions of tiny “Fia- GOOD-10-THE-LAST-DROP flavor! 


vor Buds” of real cof- 
fee—100% pure, no 
fillers added! 


All America Loves! 
YOU'LL LOVE IT, TOO! 


heiecsatberng yet sot onccteabee 


P=GOUCT OF GENERAL POODS 


VISITORS TRIU wore Scatiah Combined Serv ice Pisteen 
from Malaya beat All-Kansai 19-6 Friday at Hanazono Rugby 
Field in Osaka. The visitors now have won three and lost 
\ | two. Photo shows a part of the hard-fought contest in Osaka. 


| ene 


Sam Snead s 
Golf School 


Today, let’s discuss the shot 
when the ball is buried partiy 
or completely in the sand, 
This calls for an explosion 
shot. 

Taking stance, wiggle your 
feet until you have a firm, 
solid footing. This will also 
give you a clue as to how 
heavy the sand is and how 
much moisture it holds. Play 
the ball a bit forward toward 
the left foot. 

For the explosion shot you 
must strike further behind the 
ball than for a normal sand 
trap shot. You may have .o 
strike the sand an inch or an 
inch and a half behind the 
ball. This allows the front 
edge of your sand wedge to 
burrow down and underneath 
the ball. As the club comes 
up out of the sand, it. will 
bring the ball plus lots of 
sand. Continue your swing to 
its natural conclusion. 
(Copyright aA Eo F. Dille 
: oO. 


Bows to Aggies 

STILLWATER (AP)—A tour- 
ing Japanese wrestling team 
suffered its second straight set- 
back in Oklahoma Tuesday night, 
bowing to the Oklahoma Aggies, 
314. 


ORIENTAL 


Nikkatsu Int'l Bidg. 
Arcade 
HIBIYA, TOKYO 


Hakata-Kaikan 
HAKATA, KYUSHU 


Presents 


The 67th Mimatsu Show 
Till Mer. 30th 


“HARU NO ODORI" 


— Spring Dance Parade — 


in 10 scenés with 2 parts 
Featuring 


Nebel Fuline 
F, Metsumoto & his Orchestra 


PORt UC ecceess’ Bee pe 
Part fl wccecace Vee Dae 


For your dancing & listening 
pleasure F. Matsumoto & his 
Music Makers, and 8. Oka & his 
King Quintet play dance music 
with popular singers. 


Fancy Drinks & Charming 
Hostesses available 


Cabaret 


MIMATSU 


| UP)—The 


Ave. “Z" off Ginza St. Tokyo | 


Tel. (56) 8686/9 


|\Burkemo, 


C Tie 

PALM BEACH, Fla. (Kyodo- 
UP)—Walter Burkemo = and 
Pete Cooper fired five-under-par 
66’s over the tough Seminole 
Golf Course Wednesday to split 
the honors and top money in 
the annual Seminole pro-ama- 
teur tournament. 

The two hot rounds gave the 
veteran swingers a winning 
total of 139 for 36 holes, two 
strokes better than their more 
famed rivals, Sam Snead and 
Ben Hogan. 


Snead could do no better than 
match the 6,90l-yard course par 
of 72 after sharing the first 
round lead with a 69. Hogan, 
the Fort Worth golf master 
making one of his few tourney 
appearances of the year, rallied 
with a final round 68 as the 
Duke of Windsor looked on 
from the large gallery. 

The outcome was a repeat vic- 
tory for Burkemo, the former 
PGA champion, who won last 
year with a 138, 

Burkemo and Cooper each 
collected $1,400 for their shot- 
making. And Burkemo got an 
extra $500 from the pro-ama- 
teur competition. 

Jimmy Demaret and Peter 
Thoms of Australia topped 
the best ball competition to col- 
lect $875 each. Dermaret team 
with Palm Beach socialite T. 
Bedford Davie, a 12-handicap 
player, and Thomson paired 
with Thomas E. Pemberton, 
nine-handicap player, to post 
record bestball cards of 121. 

Both Demaret and Thomson 
finished with 142 totals in the 
pro division to tie for fifth place 
honors with five others, worth 
$321.43 each. Thomson also 
picked up another $250 with 
another partner in the pro-am 
division. 


Pingpong Champ 


Asks for Asylum 


MALMOE, Sweden (Kyodo- 
new world table 
tennis ladies doubles champion 
from Communist Hungary sud- 
denly turned up in_ South 
Sweden Wednesday night and 
announced she is seeking poli- 
tical asylum for the second 
time since the Hungarian revo- 
lution. 


Pre Baseball—Pacific 

To ent, Nankai Sawiee on vs. 
loser of Mainichi Orions-Nishi- 
tetsu Lion game in A group, Toei 
Fiyers vs. loser of Daieil Stars- 
Hankyu Braves game in B group, 
Kintetsu. Pearls vs. Winner of A 
group, 10 a.m., Osaka: Sumo— 
Grand Spring .Tournament, 13th 
day, 9 am. Osaka Prefectural 
Gymnasium: Horse Racing—Oi 
Races, 3rd day, noon. 


Sonneville 
Takes Loss 


pionship. 

Kops defeated 24-year-old Son- 
neville 6-15, 1%11, 15-11 
second round match. 

All the other seeded players 
in the men’s singles came 
through early round matches. 
Eddie Choong of Malaya, after 


ment, reached the quarter-finals, 
gg | A. Leagas, England, 
15-2, 15- 

| Margaret Varner, U.S., defend- 
ing champion in the women’s 
singles, defeated Mrs. B. Hol- 
born of England 11-1, 11-6. and 
routed Mrs. J. R. Wheating, 
England, 11-2, 11-0. 

Heather Ward, 18-year-old 
English girl, was the only wom- 
en's seeded player to be knock- 
ed out. She lost 11-8, 9-11, 10-12 
to Mrs. Lois Alston, U.S, 

Jorgen Hammergaard Han- 
sen of Denmark, one of the 
seeded players, had two tough 
matches before reaching the 
quarter-finals of the men’s 
singles. Afterward he com- 
mented: 

“I do not like this new 
venue at Wembley. It is so 
vast it is like hitting into wide 
open spaces and the draught 
running through the hall puts 
too much drift on the shuttle 


making it difficult to time 
shots.” 
Usually the championships 


are staged in the smaller Lon- 
don’s Empress Hall. 


Dragons Capture 
Osaka Exhibitions 


The Chunichi Dragons took 
two games and the trophy 
Thursday in a 6-team exhibition 
series at Osaka that attracted 
40,000 persons. 

The Dragons beat Taiyo 
Whales, 5-3, after downing Ko- 
kutetsu Swallows, 4-3. 

The Whales earlier had beaten 
Hiroshima Carp, 6-0, and the 
) Swallows, the Yomiuri Giants, 
Ceritral League champs 7-5. 

In another ballpark, the Mai- 
nichi Orions and the Nishitetsu 
Lions, Pacific League cham- 
ions, opened their 4-day series 

efore 15,000 fans. The Orions 
took the opener, 2-1. 


Misako to Battle 
No. 3 Fly Sugisaki 


Hitoshi Misako, fourth-ranking 
flyweight in the world, will face 


Akitoshi Sugisaki in a 10-round |}, 


television bout at the Asakusa 
Public Hall March 27, Sugisaki 
ig rated No. © among Japanese 
fly weights. 


Rosewall Loses Again 


MUNCIE, Ind. (Kyodo-UP)— 
Pancho Gonzales outlasted Aus- 
tralian Ken Rosewall Wednes- 
day night, 6-8, 6-4, 6-4, in their 
cross-country pro tennis ex- 
hibition, It was Gonzales’ 25th 
win against 10 losses over the 
little Aussie player. 


Fine Foods, Excellent Drinks 


Tokyo's most famous 
Night Spot 


Charming Hostesses 
Top-Orchestras from 6:15 p.m, 
2 Different Floor Shows 
Nightly at 9:30, 10:40 p.m. 


Ginza Nishi 6-chome, 
Tel; (57) 3962-4, 3997-8 
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LITTLE SPORT 


| Today’s Sports | 


In Badminton |§ 
LONDON (AP)—Erland Kops |@ 
of Denmark Wednesday defeat- |i 
ed seeded Ferry Sonneville of |@ 
Indonesia in the biggest upset |i 
of early round play in the All- | a 
England Badminton Tourna-i#@ 
ment, the unofficial world cham- | # 


his fourth success in the tourna-| ® 
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since the Series, 


was charged with the defeat. 


“UP- ‘Sun Photo | 
PERFECT COMBO—Don Larsen (right), who pitched a per- 
fect game in last year’s World Series, poses 
Berra at the Yanks’ training camp. 


‘Perfect Game’ Larsen ‘Loses 
As Redlegs Shell Yanks, 20-6 


NEW YORK (INS)— 
The perfect man got his 
28th and 29th straight outs 
Wednesday before getting 
shelled in probably the 
worst exhibition loss in 
Yankee history. 


Don Larsen made his first 
start since pitching his perfect 
no-hit Werld Series game and 
was clubbed by Cincinnati's 


5 musclemen, 20 to 6, at St. Peters- 


with catcher Yogi 
Larsen, in his first start 
was blasted Wednesday by the Cincinnati 
Redlegs in an exhibition game.. The Yanks lost 20-6 and Larsen 


ment, the 289-pound Asashio 
(sekiwake) increased his 
chances. for the championship 
with the triumph over Annen- 
yama, 239 pounds. 

At one time it seemed that 
the undefeated Asashio would 
lose the match when Annen- 
yama (maegashira No. 8) step- 
ped back swiftly to put the 
rushing Asashio off , balance. 
But Asashio just as quickly 
recovered and with renewed 
vigor swept his opponent out 
of the ring. 


His nearest rival for the 
championship, 235-pound Koto- 
gahama (maegashira No. 8), de- 
feated 272-pound Hajimayama 
easily. It- was Kotogahama’s 
llth win against oné loss. 

Three Grand Champions 
stayed in the contention for the 
championship by downing their 
opponents. Tochinishiki, 256 
pounds, put away Matsunobor!i 
{(ozeki), 330 pounds. Kagami- 
sato, 330 pounds, felled Tama- 
neumi (sekiwake), 264 pounds. 
And Chiyonoyama 272 pounds, 
defeated Wakahnohana, 223 
pounds. 


Their records now are: Tochi- 
nishiki 10-2, Kagamisato 10-2, 
Chiyonoyama 9-3. Chiyonoyama 
captured. the January winter 
tournament championship with 
a victory in all 15 bouts. 


Asashio Wins No. 12; 
Kotogahama No. 11 


Asashio pushed Annenyama out of the sumo oval 
to run his string of victories to 12 straight Thursday 
in the spring sumo tournament at Osaka. 

With only three days remaining in the tourna- 


Series 


fall's 


third. 


(National 


fall. 


baseball 


action” aithough 


play, but 


Win in Series 
ininS 

NEW YORK (AP)—Sports Re- 
view magazine predicted Wed- 
nesday that “the slick-fielding 
and clutch-hitting sons of Nip- 
pon” may win the Global Wor'd 
baseball contest at Det- 
roit this year. 
The magazine said the Japa- 
nese were “the darlings of last 
their 
“nimble-footed” players finished 
And it said that “it is 
no secret that the caliber of 
Japanese baseball is definitely 
on the upgrade—thanks to NBC 
Baseball Congress), 
international competition and 
to the barnstorming tours by} 
the New York Yankees in 1955 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers last 


Japanese enthusiasm and 
desire is unbounded.” 


Sports review also said there 
is an improvement in European 
suggested 


burg : 

All told, Larsen was banged 
for six hits and five runs while 
walking three and fanning one 
in three innings, Before the 
carnage ended, the  Rediegs 

yep ten the Bombers with 25 

The 43 total bases sprout- 
a from a double, four triples 
and home runs by George 
Crowe, Smoky Burgess ape 
Jerry Lynch. 

The Yankee guns, meanwhile, 
were strangely quiet. Mickty 
Mantle went O-for4 and the 
Yanks got seven hits in all, six 
of them off Brooks Lawrence in 
the first four innings, 


The Chicago White Sox also 
got their lumps, from Boston, to 
the tune of 9-to-4. The Red Sox 
crossed the plate three times in 
the first inning and five more 
in the fourth, 


Detroit catcher Chuck Lau 
homered to pace the Tigers to 
an 8-to-4 victory over Pittsburgh 
at Fort Myers. 

Kansas City outhit Milwaukee, 
10 to 7, but lost the game, 3 to 2, 
at Bradenton. 


Brooklyn’s National League 
champs scored in the iith 
inning to edge St. Louis, 2 to 1, 
at Vero Beach. Clem Labine, 
Bob Darnell and Rene Valdes 
held the Cards to four hits. 

Philadelphia managed only 
six hits off Washington pitching 
but two of them were homers 
by Ed Bouchee and Bob Bow- 
man which sparked the Phillies 
to a 6to4 victory. 


Dai Dower Flies 
Into Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES (AP) —Dal 
Dower arrived Wednesday 
night, saw, and predicted vic- 
tory over Pascual Perez. 


The Welshman fights Perez 
for the Argentine’s world fiy- 
weight championship March 30. 
Dower and his manager, Nat 
Sellars, accompanied by Lon- 
don promoter Jack Solomons, 
got a hearty reception from 
Perez and a large group of fans 
at the airport. 


that “perhaps European base- 
ball needs the same injection re- 
ceived by Japan from our Major 


Obstacles that Asashio must 
urdle to win the champion- 


ships in his final three. bouts 
are the 328-pennd Ouchiyama 
(sekiwake) with a record of 3 
wins and 9 losses, Chiyonoya- 
ma 9-3 on Saturday and on the 
pee day Sunday Tamanoumi 


Leagues.” 


It said, too, that a 
“new baseball fever” is riding 
high in Hawaii, Mexico, Colom-|: 
bia and Puerto Rico, and credit- 
ed interest in the Global World 
Series for much of this. 
The series, played in Milwau- 


pound 
shira, 
won seven and lost five times. 


kee in 1955 and 1956, is set for 
Briggs Stadium, Detroit, Sept. 
13-18. The United States won 
the irst two international cham- 


Kotogahama meets the 271- 
second-ranking maega- 
Wakahagura who has 


Major bouts and results: pionships. 
Winner Loser 
bon ver, Matsunobori poe ET 
agamisato Tamanoumi ed 7 
Chiyonoyama Wakanohana For fasts eatin % 
Tochihikari Ohuchiyama 50 Rooms All with — 
sashio Annenyama is how x 
Wakahaguro Dewanishiki ie Bath & S$ oe ' 
Mitsuneyama Shinobuyama ¥800 & up 
eee Shirhanishiki 
okitsuyama Naruyama e 
Tsurugamine Narutoumi Tel: (85) 1276-79 
Futatsuryu Yoshilyama 
Shionishiki Wakasegawa 
Daitenryu Ohdachi 
Hirosegawa Araiwa 
Tokinishiki Miyanishiki 
Wakamaeda Ohsegawa 
Kotogahama Hajimayama 
Hoshikabuto Ohhikari 
Dewaminato Kuninobort 
Kitanonada Takanishiki 


For Parties 
For Homes 
For Gifts 
a Also try 
Zirh — NISSHIN 
FAQ, Pure Grape Juice 


iss 


THE NISSHIN BREWING CO., LTD. 
2, 2-chome, Shinkawa, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Tel: (55) 9191/5 
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The firm took a severe beat-j'~ 
{ing during the war, as air raids 
wrought havoc with many of 
its offices and factories. But 
the speedy recovery since the 
end of the war has enabled 
>| Maruzen to regain its prewar 
= \footholds both at home and 


abroad. 
Kirin Brewery 


[| The mention of “Kirn” brand 

-{reminds any Japanese of tasty 
beer. This of course indicates 
that the word “Kirin” has all 


at ae | THE JAPAN ‘TIMES, FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1957 — HSMM HAR SAE 
> » Bight companies, which ran | 3 muse, | COMpany grew up to bee one of — Poe soipmennr- sqerarwens. ppesiness to domestic transac: |... ; | used to “th the bottling Proce | » sce sssssemeaeneeuemncemaemenar sem 
advertisements a the frst Lairtie oe ses ; Bis tg % ips i ye Cg HE Be ep the world’s most important | Pa 7 eB ii. Po ae mee PD ‘, : . ne a etree feed ee cut off from i - ess_ perfectly sanitary ee SS ia SE. oy ee eS bs 
as ies ey aes ; ‘ | =< | overseas s. xe. meograp mpany Se oe 
of The Japan Times 60 years | Zs shipping . firms. gs es at The mimeographs, invented |i 4 


by Shinjiro Horii, founder of 
this firm, have done a great 
deal to facilitate clerical work|@ 
‘tin modern Japan since the}; 

Meiji era. 
| Moreover, a large number of 
inventions made by this firm|® 
have completely freed the mi-| @ 
meograph industry from im-{% 
ported materials, and have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the 
development of Japanese cul- 
ture. 

The firm deveioped extensive 


m1 However, World War I dealtivs 
wee \a telling blow to the ‘North | @e 
@e\German Lioyd by striking off | gg. 
#7 | 803,336 gross tons from its ship |i #, 
@2\roster. But the company, with| #24 
mia stanch faith in the future, | 7 
we iembarked on a reconstruction | 777 @ 
@\ program at a rapid pace. : 
By 1939, when World War I1|: 
[| began, North German Lloyd 
"again built up one of the most 
‘|modern fleets consisting of 86 


ago today, greet the diamond | as 
jubilee of the paper with their ge fe 
proud records of constantig@ Pies ae 
growth, which have enabled | Gg 2 
them to keep publicizing thelr | Bier. 
Rames through this paper alli am 7 
these years. 

The 60th birthday of Japan’s 
oldest English-language news- 
paper probably makes these/# 
firms pause and look back for| 977% | 
a moment to the many event} i272) 


Kichio Futami 


days which marked their] ooo &2< | ocean-going vessels with a gross sori ie 4 
9. Mintorles of unceasing en- Shinsuke Asao tonnage of 614,000. mio rn Tadashi Tsukasa nests become a synonym: of * Clifford Ww yitkinsom age oe in oe yg 
in interru the ounder, n-Tansan y, the inese mainilan u 
tised in the first issue of The 


déavor. 
_ eight companies are: two 


ing program, New services 


smooth development 
company, and left it with only 


of the 
of 1957, ‘it had built up a 


modern fleet of 36 ocean-going 


under the motto of “quality- 


brand beer is a well-eneued? re- 
the firm made steady 


ward for the strenuous efforts | first,” 


of the firm were completely de- 
stroyed by air raids. 


Japan Times, still occupy lead- 


pping firms, Nihon Yusen! were inaugurated in rapid suc-}the small SS Bogota (1,230 mito an ir Fagan esa 
tons) and a ton e of | vessels with an aggregate gross| Of its maker, Kirin Brewery, to| headway g creas Since the end of the war, how-| i"g positions in the nation’s 

Haisha and North German! cession and new ships ‘were ¥ nat Man a — Meigs o tonnage of 217,388. improve the quality of its prod-| ing portion of the beer market.|. 4. the high re sddianiobe: oh sir banking circles. 
the Mitsui 


Lisyd; the Maruzen Company 
(formerly, Maruya); Kirin Brew- 
y; Wilkinson-Tansan; Horii 
imeograph Company; and two 
banks, Mitsui Bank and the 
Bank °of Tokyo (formerly, the 


constructed to meet the strong 
demand for increased tonnage. 
When the Pacific War flared 
up, Japanese shipping was im- 
mediately placed under com- 
plete Government contret. 


aga 


Undaunted by this almost 
fatal blow, North German Lloyd 


fleet with much tenacity. 


By the time the comipany 
SH its Centennial 


North German Lioyd is thus 
still keeping up its prodigious 
efforts to grow and expand. 


Maruzen Company 


The Maruzen Company can be 
traced back to Maruya & Co., 
which was established in Yoko- 


in started to reconstruct its 


Year 


Moreover, it took the lead in 
cultivating the overseas market 
of Japanese beer. As a result, 
“Kirin”-brand beer has won 
great popularity abroad, espe- 
cially in the Orient, 


Wilkinson-Tansan 


uct. 

When its predecessor, ‘The 
Japan Brewery Company, was 
born in 1885, domestic produc- 
tion of beer was under heavy 
pressure from large quantities 
of imported brands. encase 


the Horii mimeographs estab- 
lished before the war, has en- 
abled the firm to reconstruct its 
production and sales machinery 


In April, 1943, 
Bank and the Daiichi Bank 
were merged under the new 
name of the Teikoku Bank. 


But the Daiichi Bank separated 
from the new bank in Oct. 1948. 
Later, the old familiar name of 


at a rapid pace. 


Mitsui Bank, Bank of Tokyo 
Boas! two eee, which adver- 


- Yokohama Specie Bank). 
: By the time the war came to a cn renee seats SSS ES SRD 
, pany ’ its main business was the im- Wilkinson-Tansan — a pencil] ee | sae | @GOp 
ee z Meanwhile, the Bank of To- 


The Nihon Yusen Kaisha, 
which is 12 years senior to The 
Japan Times, is, needless to say, 


--oe..of the biggest shipping con-| 


céfns both at home and abroad. 

At the time of its foundation 
on Sept. 29, 1885, the company 
possessed only 58 ships grossing 
64620 tons. It is an interest- 
ing fact that N.Y.K., even in 
those early days, played a big 
role in the emigration of Japa- 
nese to Hawaii. 

The progress of N.Y.K. after 


‘which numbered 133 (956,597 


tons) just before the war, had 
dwindled to 35 (147,663 tons). 
Undaunted, however, the com- 
pany started reconstruction 
work in earnest. When it) ae 
greeted its 70th anniverSary on | ge 
Oct. 1, 1955, the comfpany boast-| i 
ed 32 vessels totaling was eae 
gross tons. 

North German Lloyd 


This German shipping com- 
pany was founded on February 


tions, stationery and medicines. 
In 1880, its main office was mov- 
ed to Tokyo and the new name 
of Maruzen was adopted. 

Subsequently, the company 
launched out into the publish- 
ing business and the produc- 
tion of ink. 


firm began to export books, 


East Asia, South America and 
Central Asia on a large scale. 


- wi However, the outbreak of the 
Hermann Henrich Meier 


port of books and other publica- |’ 


Later in the Meiji era, the ie 


stationery and sundry goods to i 


drink both at home and abroad 


quality and medical efficacy. 
Wilkinson-Tansan are now be- 
ing shipped to a number of 
countries. ; 

The bottling plant of Wilkin- 
son-Tansan is located in the 
mountainous area where the 
mineral water is gushing forth. 


—was first found in 1890 to be|#@ 

a gushing in the mountains near | 3 
*-| Takarazuka, Hyogo Prefecture. |% 

| . This mineral water has since | #7 

won great acclaim In Japan and |# 

overseas because of its superior |@ 


>| As a result, large quantities of es 


kyo was organized late in 1946 
'}as an ordinary bank to take 
=| over the domestic assets of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, which 
| had lost its overseas assets as 

‘}a result of Japan’s defeat in 
:| War. 

Later, however, the Govern- 
ment gave the bank special pri- 
vileges in foreign exchange 
transactions, which were once 
enjoyed by its predecessor. 

The bank is now steadily re- 
constructing its world-wide net- 
work of branches, formerly 
freon by the Yokohama 


Kiichiro Satoh 
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Aluminum 


Dyestuffs and Rubber Chemicals 


Pharmaceuticals and. Insecticides 


SUMITOMO CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 


tee 


Importers & 


EXPORT & 


Head Office: 7, 
Cable Address: 


“METALSK TOKYO” 


KIN@QSHITA X CO. 1 TD. 


President: Shigeru Kinoshita 


Iron and Steal, Ores and Coals, Non-Ferrous Metals, Coal, 
Chemicals, Machineries, Wool, 
2-chome, Hatchobori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


No. 6, 1-chome, Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


Exporters 


IMPORT 


Sundries. 


Tel: (55) 9341, 9351 
Codes: Bentley's ABC, 6th Acme 


Sapporo: No. 2, Higashi 1-chome, Kitanijo, Sapporo 
HEAD OFFICE: 22, S-CHOME, KITAHAMA, HIGASHI-KU, OSAKA Yawata: No. 845, 3-chome, Kitahon-cho, Yawata 
ap ean ion oe Sa Office Abroad: New York, San Francisco, Manila, Karachi 


TOKYO BRANCH: 1, 1-CHOME, KYOBASHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO 
Cable Address: “CHEMISUMIT TOKYO” 
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The Japan Times 
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NISSE! COMPANY, LTD. 


Tokyo 
Plant: 


Head 
Office: 


520, i-chome, 


Tel. 78-8158/9. 
Kitahama Nomura Bidg., Higashi-ku, Osaka. 


ee eae eee 


-@ Automatic sett. Cocking 


& 


die-lit interior, satisfacticn in its ser- 
vice and last but not least the food is 
really something to write home about. 
“COME TO NAPOLI" 
Former Andre 
“B” Ave., 53 Yamashita-cho, Yokohama 
Tel. 8-7609 
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the turn of the century was|20, 1857. By the time World Pacific War in 1941 forced Maru- | Otojiro Kawamura : 
soe xed by its huge shipbuild-} War I broke out in 1914, the’ Founder, North German Lioyd i zen to switch its main line of President, Kirin Brewery There, up-to-date machines are President, Mitsui Bank Specie Bank. = 
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~ JAPAN AIR LINES CO., LID. 


President: Seijiro Yanagita 


Tokyo Bldg., Marunouchi, 


Japan Cotton g General Trading Co., Lid. 


(Nichimen Jitsugyo K.K.) 
President: Yoshiyuki Okajima 


15, 2chome, Nakanoshima, 
Kita-ku, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Tel: (23) 0471 Osaka Tel: (23) 0735 
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Chairman: Kota Tsukata 
President: Tetsuji Miki 
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Kureha Spinning Co., Lid. 


President: Tetsuzo Ueba 
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Marubeni-lida Co., Lid. 


President: Shinobu Ichikawa 


3, 3-chome, Honmachi, 
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Nippon Gaishi Kaisha Lid. 


President; Kumao Yoshimoto 


Nagoya, Japan 


Nippon Rayon Co., Lid. 


President: Jiro Sakaguchi 


5, Imabashi 3-chome, 


Higashi-ku, Osaka Tel: (26) 5593 
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NIPPON SEIKO K.K. 


President: Hiroki Imazato 


- Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 


: Tokyo Tel: (28) 3821/31 


Nisshin Cotton Spinning Co., Ltd. 


President: Takeshi Sakurada 
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President: Shinobu Mitsuda 
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President: Kiichi Shibata 
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Shikishima Spinning Co., Lid. 


| President: Kunitake Muroga 


_ 34, Bingo-machi 4chome, 
Osaka 


Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 


President: Hisashi Tsuda 
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President; Shinzo Ohya 
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Tokyo Sales, Inc. 


President: Shinji Yonemoto 
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President: Shigemitsu Suzuki 
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President: Kikuo Sodeyama 
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President; Kojiro Abe 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
to The Japan Times 


“DENTSU ADVERTISING LTD. 


President: Hideo Yoshida 


9 


1, Tchome, Nishi-Ginza,. Tel: (57) 4111, 5911 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 7136, 9321 - 
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__" - HAKUHODO AD. AGENCY, INC. 


President: Hironobu Seki 


Head Office: 22, 3-chome, 

Kanda Nishiki-cho 

Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Tel: (29) 2181/9 
Branch Offices: Osaka, Nagoya, 


Fukuoka, Sapporo 


President: TERUO MIYAKE 


_ Head Office: Minami-kyutaro-machi 2-chome, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 


Telephone: 26-7131, 26-8131. 
a Cable Address: “MATAICHI OSAKA” 
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Ex-President Tells 


Of Long Struggle 


Former President, The Japan Times 


It was in January 1933 that I 
became president of The Japan 
Times, Mr., Genichiro Date, 
who preceded me, was only nom- 
inal president, and it was Mr. 
Sometaro Sheba who had actual 
control of both the editing and 
management of the paper as re- 
presentative of the anonymous 
association. It was also Mr. 
Sheba who took the initiative 
in offering me the post of the 
paper’s president. 

In those days. The Japan 
Times was faced with a lot of 
difficulties. Mr. Sheba later re- 
tired from The Japan Times and 
ended his life without being re- 
warded for many years of hard 
work, 

I retired from foreign service 
and came back from Belgium 
to Japan at the beginning of 
February 1932 to be a candidate 
in the Lower House election 
held on Feb. 20 that year. I 
won the election in Kyoto Pre- 
fecture and became a Lower 
House member belonging to the 
Seivukai Party. As a side job, 
I was writing editorials for the 
Hochi Shimbun about that 


e, 
think Mr. Sheba must have 
paid attention to the fact that 
I lived in foreign countries as 
a diplomat for 20 years and that 
I worked as a press secretary 
in Paris at the time of the Ver- 
sailles peace conference when 
he thought of recommending 
me to enter the journalistic 
world. 
Sounds Out Opinions 
Before taking this post, I 


‘| visited the then Foreign Min- 


ister Count Yasuya Uchida to 
consult him on -the matter. 
Count Uchida had been the am- 
bassador to Russia when 1 was 
with the Japanese Embassy in 
Moscow. Further, The Japan 
Times was traditionally sup- 
ported by the rr. Office. 
Such being the case, I thought 
it best to sound out his opinion 
on my assuming the post. 

I still remember the words 
Count Uchida told me. He en- 
couraged me to take the post, 
saying, “I think the Times has 
at long last found the right per- 
son for its president in you.” 

It was at the time of the so- 
called “national emergency” 
following the outbreak of the 
Manchurian Incident when the 
military had such a strong voice 
in diplomacy that a Foreign 
Minister was only required to 
execute their policy faithfully 
according to their dictates. 
Under these circumstances, the 
military suppressed the press 


on many occasions. 
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Congratulations to The Japan Times on your 
60th Anniversary... from your friends at KLM. 


via KLM 


Whether on business or pleasure, KLM flies you 
to Europe in no time at all. And how you will 
enjoy your ttip with KLM matchless service, 


class or economical tourist accommodations. 
You get all these things and more on the same 
swift Super Constellation.- Fly KLM — the world's 


Convenient flights from Tokyo 
every Tuesday, Thursdoy, and 
Saturday at 2000 hours 


Tokyo: Nittobo Bidg. 1. 6-chome Yoese, 
Chivo-ku Tel: Passenger 28.2752/4 .Corgo 28.2755 
Osoko: Gosho Bidg. 25. Nokonoshng, 2.chome 
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I myself supported the policy 
of Baron Shidehara regarding 
the Manchurian Incident and 
believed that the use of military 
forces on the Continent would 
make Japan the enemy of the 
League of Nations, the United 
States, Britain and other coun- 
tries and would endanger the 
future destiny of this country, 

The leading articles of The 
Japan Times were written by 
Mr. Nitobe (son of Dr, Inazo 
Nitobe) on the basis of what’ I 
dictated to him every morning. 

Displeases Military 

These articles advocated inter- 
national cooperation, which did 
not please the military. Ultra- 
nationalist elements and even 
some people at tHe Foreign 
Office, particularly a group led 
by Mr. Shiratori, then Director 
of the Information Bureau, at- 
tacked these editorials as against 
the national policy, 

The Japan Times was read 
mainly by the foreign commu- 
nity of Japan. As increasing 
gumbers of foreign residents 
were leaving Japan yearly along 
with the progress of fascization 
of the country, and further as 
The Japan Advertiser, run by 
the Fleischers, was read more 
widely among foreigners, the 
circulation of The Japan Times 
gradually dwindled until it 
finally sank below the 3,000 
copy mark. Income from ad- 
vertisements did not increase. 
This situation brought serious 
financial trouble upon us. 

There were several business 
leaders in Tokyo and Osaka who 
always encouraged me to con- 
tinue the difficult work. I still 
remember with special gratitude 
the consistent support given me 
by Mr. Umekichi Yoneyama, 
President of Mitsui Trust Co., 


Ltd. 
Foreign Friends 

Among my foreign friends I 
would like to specially mention 
as my supporters the names of 
Mr. Hugh Byas, then Tokyo cor- 
respondent of the New York 
Times and author of “Govern- 
ment by Assassination,” and 
Mr. Gilbert Bowles, an American 
missionary. 

My interpellation at a plenary 
session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1933 caused 
such a furore that some of the 
militarist cliques were determin- 
ed to intimidate me into silence 
in the journalistic world. For 
this purpose, military policemen 
used threats to put fear into 
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Tokichi Tanaka 


staff members, while military 
officers of the General Staff 
protested against our stories and 
editorial matter by telephone 
and sometimes tried to dictate 
their opinion to us. 

The staff members endured 
these. difficulties and continued 
their work. However, many of 
them were aware of the difficul- 
ties the paper had to undergo 
because I persisted in maintain- 
ing my assertions. When I was 
too busy to attend to the edl- 
torial columns, I would some- 
times see leading articles curry- 
ing favor with the military 

rinted in the paper. Particu- 
arly, while I was absent from 
Japan in 1937 on a four-month 
tour of Europe and America, 
there appeared a notable change’ 
in the tenor of the paper. 


Policy Lacks Support 


This showed that the majority 
of the board directors of The 
Japan Times did not support 
my policy. Mock Joya is famil- 
jar with all the details of the 
circumstances in which I was 
placed around that time. 

I was completely isolated in 
the world of journalism after 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japa- 
nese incident and Japan’s entry 
into the Axis alliance. In the 
political climate of those days 
any paper that did not take a 
pro-Axis attitude was not al- 
lowed to exist. 

It was against the dictate of 
my conscience to continue to 
publish a newspaper following 
an editorial policy running 
counter to my political convic- 
tions. However, as I had to 
take Into consideration the in- 
terests of the stockholders, I 
was not in a position to discon- 
tinue its publication. 

Under these circumstances, I 
made up my mind to devote 
myself entirely to my work as 
a Diet member. I resigned from 
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The Japan Times presidency in 
December 1939. 

The Japan Times amalgamat- 
ed The Japan Advertiser short- 


ly after my resignation, and 
later renamed the Nippon 
Times. 


The eight years during which 
I was president of The Japan 
Times were a long chapter of 
struggles with all sorts of diffi- 
culties in the history of the 
paper. It is gratifying to see 
the same paper playing an im- 
portant role in Japan's journal- 
ism today under entirely new 
circumstances. However, I 
think it is worthwhile to record 
the fact that this Japan Times 
had once faced the danger of 
collapse. 


Past Presidents 


Sueharu Yamada (1897-1911) 
Motosada Zumoto (1911-1914) 
J. R. Kennedy (1914-1916 and 
1918-1921) 
Baron Jiro Miyahara (1916- 
1918) 
Bunshiro Hattori (1922-1923) 
Tokichi Tanaka (1924-1925) 
Yonejiro Ito (1925-1929) 
Genichiro Date (Jan. 1932- 
Dec., 1932) 
Dr. Hitoshi Ashida (1933-1939) 
Toshi Go (1939-1944) 
Tadao Matsumoto (1944-1947) 
Kiyoshi Togasaki (1947-1956) 
(Note: Sometaro Sheba was 
representative of the company 
during the period when it was 
an anonymous association under 
President Hattori and others 
until Dr. Ashida assumed the 
presidency andthe paper be- 
came aé joint-stock company. 
Gitaro Kusuyama was president 
for a short period in 1944.) 


By TOKICHI 


Former President, 


It was more fhan 30 years ago 
and only for a short period of 
a little over one year that I was 
president of The Japan Times, 
However, those days were full 
of unforgettable things. 

There were only two Eng- 
lish-lanugage dailies in Japan— 
The Japan Times and The 
Japan Advertiser. It is true 
that there was a third called 
Kobe Chronicle, but this was 
a very small paper as compar- 
ed with these two. 

Of«these two, the Advertiser 
was admittedly a better news 

per, richer fn content and 
better printed. However, while 
this was managed by Americans 


and financially backed by 
Americans, The Japan Times 
was a Japaneseowned and 


Japanese-managed paper, with 
no financial support from for- 
eigners. This fact was well- 
known not only among the for- 
eign community of this country 
but also outside of Japan. 

Such being the case, The 
Japan Times had the reputation 
of being better than the Adver- 
tiser for those who would be 
correctly informed of conditions 
in Japan. Particularly, the 
leading articles of The Japan 
Times were regarded as refiect- 
ing the views of the Japanese 
people. 

Takes Up Pen 

As soon as I. became president 
of The Japan Times, I attached 
special importance to its leading 
article columns and tried to have 
the paper take up and comment 
on all the issues and questions 
that might be of interest to for- 
eigners. I myself wrote once or 
twice a week in these columns, 
mainly on foreign affairs. 

Some people may think that 
*o write a column or two of a 
leading article is an easy job. 
However, in actual fact, it was 
not at all easy for me, for I had 
to collect sufficient information 
and data for the purpose, view 
questions from various angles, 
sometimes sound out Govern- 
ment leaders and experts, and 
then write from my own stand- 
point in a language which is not 
my mother tongue. However, it 
was gratifying to me to see the 
articles of The Japan Times 
more frequently quoted by other 
papers than the Advertiser. 


: 


ie Over S@€as Pu blicity, 
Important for Japan 


TANAKA 
The Japan Times 


this connection. One day I visit- 
ed the then Foreign Minister Ki- 
juro Shidehara at the Foreign 
Office. Foreign Minister Shide- 
hara abruptly offered me an 
ambassadorship .in Moscow, 
Declines Offer 


I was really taken aback and 
stubbornly declined the offer, 
saving I thought I was not the 
right person to do the job, as I 
had had almost no relations 
with RuSsia. However, the For 
eign Minister would not listen to 
my pleas but persisted in his 
endeavors to make me accept the 
offer with such earnestness that 
I finally complied with his re 
quest. 

The Japanese Government ask- 
ed for the Soviet Government's 
agreement to my appointment 
as ambassador to Moscow. In 
ordinary Cases, agreement was 
usually forthcoming within a 
week or so after it was asked 
for. However, in my case, the 
Russians did not express agree- 
ment to my appointment even 
after this period was over. 

I was wondering what was the 
reason for this delay. I could 


think of no particular reason: 


why I should not be accepted by 
the Soviet Government. At last, 
after more than two weeks they 
agreed to accept me as Japanese 
Ambassador, 

It appears that the Soviets 
closely examined the contents 
of the leading articles of The 
Japan Times since my assump- 
tion of the president's post and 
found a lot in them that did 
not please them. That seems 
to be the real reason why the 
Soviets were reluctant to accept 
my appointment. It is sweet 
to remember now how the lead- 
ing articles of The Japan Times 
influenced my course of life in 
this unexpected way. 

A ‘Cultural Asset’ 


There are now four or five 
English dailies in this country, 
each with its own character- 
istics. The fact that, of these 
papers, The Japan Times has 
maintained its prestige and high 
standards of journalistic morals 
for the past 60 years, should 
command our respect and ad- 
miration. The Japan Times has 
built up in itself a sort of cuF- 
tural asset, which we should 
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Brinkley —Pioneer 


Of Journalism Here 


By JOHN BRINKLEY « 


President, 


Motosada Zumoto, founder of 
The Japan Times, received the 
guidance of my father Capt. 
Francis Brinkley R.H.A. (Royal 
Horse Artillery) as a member 
of the editorial staff of the 
Japan Mail, of which my father 
Was proprietor and editor. 


My father was managing the 
Japan Mail from 1877 until 1912. 
Among the editorial staff mem- 
bers of the paper were Yoshi- 
taro Takenobu and Hidesaburo 
Saito, who later became famous 
as leading scholars of ~— 
in Japan. 

Lafcadio Hearn, one of my 
father’s friends, Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, noted as a trans- 
lator of the Kojiki, or the “An- 
cient Chronicles of Japan,” and 
Tenshin Okakura were among 
the regular veokeianemanie in the 
field of art. 


Walter Dening, tather of Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Esler Den- 
ing, was writing regularly 
humorous articles on politics 
while teaching English litera- 
ture at the then Second Higher 


School in Sendai. 


Poet Yone ‘Noguchi was once 


* @ member of the Literary Arts 


Section of the Daily Mail. 

My father, who was born in 
1841 at Meath, South Ireland, 
came over to Japan in 1867 at 
the age of 26 as assistant mili- 
tary attache of the British Lega- 
tion in Tokyo. 

Pro-Japanese 

He never left Japan since 
then, except when he visited 
China to collect ceramics, until 
he died in 1912 at his residence 
in Hiroo, Azabu, which was 
nicknamed Brinkley’s Corner, 

He married a Japanese girl, a 
daughter of a retainer of the 
Mito elan, and devoted his whole 
life toward writing articles. in- 
troducing Japan to the world 
until his death as an extremely 
pro-Japanese Englishman. 


“I was born in Tokyo in 1887 
and am now 70 years old. 


I managed the Japan Mail for 
about a year after my father's 
death, but the management was 
transferred later to John Rus- 
sell Kennedy, manager of the 
international News Agency, 
when I returned to Britain for 
a while following for outbreak 
of the first World War. 


Kennedy later became presi- 
dent of The Japan Times and 
took over the Japan Mail, con- 
tinuing the business under the 
title of The Japan Times and 
Mail. In this respect, I am not 
entirely unrelated to The Japan 
Times. 


My father resigned from his 
post at the British Embassy in 
1872 and was employed by the 
Japanese Government, teaching 
mathematics at the Naval 
Academy and the Engineering 
College. He bought up the 


_dapan Mail in Yokohama when 


he.guit the teaching job in 1877, 


He also served as Tokyo cor- 
respondent of the Times of 
London from 1887 until 1912. 
During those years, the Russo- 
Japanese War broke out in 1904 
and lasted until the following 
year. 


Eiho-sha 


pro-Japanese articles, which dis- 

| agreed with the views of George 
Ernest Morrison, Times corre 
spondent in Peiping, who was 
noted for his knowledge of 
China. This used to embarrass 
the head office in London. 

Following the end of the Rus 
so-Japanese War, Sir Valentine 
Chirol of the Times visited Ja- 
pan during his inspection tour 
of the Far East and the three 
met in Tokyo. 

At that time, the Times edi- 
tor recognized that what my 
father wrote was more correct 
than Morrison’s articles, and of 
this he was always very proud. 

Another thing of which my 
father was proud was that when 
the signing of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance of 1902 was cele- 
brated at the British Embassy, 
Ambassador Sir Claud Mce- 
Donald patted my father on the 
shoulder and praised him by 
saying. “Britain is indebted to 
your newspaper for the birth of 
this alliance.” 

Wrote Many Books 


My father, who was very pro- 
ficient in writing, wrote many 
books on things Japanese and 
the Japanese language. 

My father’s first work in 
Japan was “English Self-Taught” 
(in three volumes) which was 
published in 1887. 

Many old Japanese scholars 
of English learned English from 
this book. Among them were 
Inazo Nitobe, Kanzo Uchimura, 
Baron Naibu Kanda, Hidesa- 
buro Saito, Shoyo Tsubouchi, 
Asataro Miyamori and Iwasa- 
buro Okino and others. 

The second book my father 
wrote was “An Unabridged Jap- 
anese-English Dictionary with 
F. Nanjo, M.A. and Dr. Y. Iwa- 
saki,” which was published in 
1896 by Sanseido. 

Among other books were: 
“Japan” in Historians’ History 
of the World—vVol. XXIV, pub- 
lished in 1908 (The Times, Lon- 
don); “Japan” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Eleventh Ed. 
—Published in 1910-1911 (The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., 
New York and London); A His- 
tory of the Japanese People, 
Published in 1914 (The Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Co. New 
York and London). 


Lover of Beauty 


My father was inclined to be 
rather quick tempered and emo- 
tional, fond of everything be- 
autiful, but very) generous and 
broad-minded. He not only took 
great pleasure in collecting rare 
old objects but also in laying 
out gardens. 


He was especially interested 
in collecting Japanese and.Chi- 
nese ceramics. Tenshin OKa- 
Kura once told me that my 
father had formulated a system 
in the study of old Japanese 
ceramics. 

He had a considerable collec- 
tion of ceramics, of which the 
Iwasakis bought the first sale 
and the Boston Museum and the 
British Museum purchased the 
second and the third sales, res- 
pectively. No ceramics of any 
importance remain in my hands 
| now. 

My father was buried at the 
Aoyama Cemetery, 


My father wrote extremely 
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(Continued From Page 8) 
endeavor to protect and develop. 
As I know from my own ex- 
perience, management of a 
newspaper, particularly an Eng- 
lish-language newspaper, is an 
extremely difficult task. Today, 
The Japan Times, thanks to its 
long reputation of 60 years, is 
a completely changed news- 
paper from the old Japan Times 
of which I was president, with 
an incomparably larger circula- 
tion and advertisement revenue. 
But even so, I am afraid its 
management is not always easy. 
But, needless to say, such a 
newspaper is much more need- 
ed today than it was 60 years 
ago when far-sighted leaders of 
this country founded The Japan 
Times. 

Mere increase in circulation 
or advertisement would not be 
sufficient to enable The Japan 
Times to satisfactorily carry out 
the task imposed upon it. To 
expand side jobs in printing or 
publication lines would bring 
about some positive results, but 
still that would not be enough. 
In order to accomplish the 
task successfully, it is neces- 
sary for both the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the public to un- 
derstand its claim to existence 
and assist its work either direct- 
ly or indirectly, and for The 
Japan Times itself to further in- 
tensify so-called public relations 
activities to make- people at 
home and abroad appreciate the 
important role it is playing. 
What [ have been keenly 
aware of since I was with The 
Japan Times, is the fact that 
Japan is regrettably backward 
in information activities design- 
ed to enlighten foreign peoples 
on her. political, diplomatic, 
economic and cultural affairs 
and that as a result of this back- 
wardness, Japan is suffering im- 
measurable losses, both tangible 
and intangible. To catch up 
with other countries in over- 
seas information activities is a 
tremendous: job, and no indivi- 
dual effort would help to rem- 
edy the situation. 

In view of the tradition and 
task of The Japan Times, I 
would like to see it stand in the 
forefront of activities to inspire 
such information work and at 
the sarne time carry out its task 


Financial 


Beset Prewar Paper 


Troubles 


By KIMPE!I SHEBA 


Managing Editor, Asahi Evening News 2 
the same man| me 


In 1917, my father sold his 
prosperous Japanese - language 
newspaper in Honolulu and re- 
turned to Japan with a strange, 
unwieldy contraption. It was 
the first Japan-language lino- 
type. He invented it and sank 

his money in having the 
gigantic machine. made to his 
specifications in San Francisco. 

My father’s idea was to manu- 
facture and sell such machines 
to Japanese newspapers and 
make a fortune. He was still 
trying to find a buyer three 
years later when he finally be- 
came convinced that he had a 
white elephant on his hands. 
(To this day a practical Japa- 
nese linotype has not seen the 
light of day). 

About this time my father met 
an old Honolulu friend, R. O. 
Matheson, editor of the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser who had come 
to Japan on a short visit and 
who was captivated by the coun- 
try and its people. 

The two men learned that 
The Japan Times was up for 
sale, and decided over a few 
bottles of sake to buy it. My 
father was to run the business 


3 over on Admiral Saito, 


ee PRES 
“Kimpel’ Sheba 


side and Matheson was to take 
charge of the editorial depart- 
ment. There was only one 
hitch. Neither had any money. 

My father was a good mixer, 
and during the short time he 
was in Tokyo, he had made 
many friends among influential 
persons. He approached one of 
these, Baron Shimpei Goto, later 


in the international arena. I am 
sure that the efforts of the 
Times itself in this direction 
would in the long run help to 
improve its own position, 

An English-language ‘news- 
paper, with its own character- 
istics, is certain to reach a point 
sooner or later beyond which 
no growth is possible, if it aims 
only at increasing its circula- 
tion and advertisements, 

An English-language news- 
paper is,.so to speak, destined 
to seek. ifs activities in a wider } 
aréa. J think that it Ys the’task 
of The Japan Times, now cele- 
brating its 60th anniversary, to 
make efforts in this direction in 
the immediate future. I hope 
to see the Times’ correspondents 
posted at important cities of the 
world and its copies found in 
all the first-class hotels ‘and pub- 


— 


lic libraries. of the world, as al 


first step in this direction. 


Count Goto, 


whom some years afterward| aa 


Matsutaro’ Shoriki talked into| @ 


putting up the money to buy a. 


the Yomiuri Shimbun. 
Baron Goto was willing to 


come in if my father could find . 


another substantial backer. 
made one condition, 


however. | 7 


He}® y e o3 eo 


It was that his name not be re- e 
vealed, My father next saw/| #2 
Viscount Admiral Makoto Saito,j @, 


Governor General 


Minister. 


of Korea,| ~~ 
who was later to become Prime ; 


Admiral Saito, a kindly and| @a 


noble gentleman, was having 
trouble with American mission- 
aries in Korea who were back- 
ing the independence move. 
ment. He wanted to make 
friends with the missionaries 
and my father, being a convinc- 
ing talker, was able to persuade 
the admiral that the way to do 
this was through the medium 
of an English language news- 
paper. 
Buys Controlling Interest 
So Admiral Saito, in despera- 
tion, put up the balance of 
the money and enabled my 
father to buy a controlling in- 
terest in The Japan Times. 
From those early days, until 
he was assassinated by military 
rebels in 1936, Admiral Saito 
was a staunch friend of Ameri- 
cans, including his worst crit- 
ics, the missionaries in Korea. 
Although my father probably 
put a fast one over on the ad- 
miral as far as investing in The 


= | Japan Times was concerned, he 


never complained. In fact, he 
took me to Europe with him 
and later was the go-between 
in my marriage. 

If my father put anything 
it was 
nothing like what the owner of 


- The Japan Times, a wily Scots- 


man named John Russell Ken- 
nedy, did to him and Roderick 
Matheson. They not only found 
the till empty, but the paper 
was in such bad shape that 
from that day until 19383 when 
my father turned it over to Dr. 
Hitoshi Ashida, who later be- 
came Prime Minister, he spent 
all of his waking hours and 
much.of the time he was asleep 
concocting ways of borrowing 
money to meet the payroll. He 
used to say that his best ideas 
came to him in his dreams. 
Happiest Years 

I think it is safe to say that 
in the 60-year history of The 
Japan Times, never was the pa- 
per in such a continuous bad 
way financially as it was during 
those trying times. 

Yet my father always looked 
pen on those as his happiest 


salt is. a tribute to the employes 
he paper of ‘that era, some 
of whom are still in the com- 
posing room, that there was a 
minimum of complaints and a 
maximum of willingness to 
work just for the fun of it. 
Many of those who worked on 
the paper then have climbed 
the ladder of success. 

They include the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry in the 
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Kishi Cabinet, 
the president of Tokyo Shim- 
bun, Kyosuke Fukuda; and the 
former editor and managing 
director of the Asahi Shimbun, 
the late Kichinai Kitano. 

But to return to The Japan 
Times, Soon after becoming 
editor, Mr, Matheson brought 
his family over from Honolulu. 
Mrs. Matheson liked parties and 
it interfered no end to have her 
husband tied up every night in 
a newspaper office. 

Her complaints were the de- 
cisive factor in transforming 
the Times from a morning to 
an afternoon daily, which it re- 
mained until after World War 
If. From then on, it has been 
the golden era of The Japan 
Times. Never in the history of 
English-language journalism in 
this country has a paper obtain- 
ed anywhere near as much 
prestige, advertising and cir- 
culation as The Ja 
has gained during the past 10 
years. 

And in its 60th year it is bet- 
ter than it ever was, being in 
the very capable hands of Pres- 
ident Shintaro Fukushima, a 
broad-gauged man of courage, 
drive and enterprise. 
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Memo Memo to: Falcon Advertising 
Ageucy, Ine... 
Att'n: R. C. F, 
Subject Japan. Times 
60th Anniversary 
Please 


ue. 


Editorial material in the ad 
‘should reflect the mutual re- 
spect and ‘goodwill which has 
existed between our two firms: 
over the years past. Also best 
wishes and our pledge for con- 
tinued support in the future. 


Prepare layout in conformance 
with our standard format and 
submit for cpproval. 


‘ J. H. 3. 


Everett Trevel Service 


Fit Better 
Feel Better 
Wear Better & Cost Less 

Pre-shrunk 


Made by 


TANI SHIRT COMPARY 


Custom Tailor 
Just Cell-48-3366 & We come to you. 
(C.P.O. Box Tokyo No. 1616) 
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Retail of various silks produced all 
over the country 
Kimono, obi, stoles, shirts, 
blouses, handbags, neckties ee 
Permanent Exhibition & Soles 


were S11 K GALLERY 


man pene et 
KORIN KAKU MANSION 


Shiba, Tokanowa 


BB 
BERRICK & CO., LTD: 


Fstablished 1868 
IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


199, Yamashita-cho, 


Telephone: 
Naka-ku, Yokohama 


(8) 3121, 3122 


SHIP CHANDLERS 


DECK-ENGINE AND STEWARD DEPT. 
YOKOHAMA = SASEBO 


THE ow FIRERMARINE. 
~—YNSURANGECLOTD. 


SHIN-ICHI OKAZAKI-—-——4 


President: 


Head Office: OSAKA 
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Branches: 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Yokohamo, Kyoto, Nagoya, Fukuoke, | 
Sendoi, Sapporo, Kanozowe, Hiroshima, Tokomotsu, Niigata; 
Shizuoka, ‘etc. 
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JAPAN BRANCHES: 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to The Japan Times 
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ANDREWS & GEORGE CO.. INC. 


‘Established 1894 


Branches: 


Importers & Exporters 


No. 5, Shiba Park, 


Minato-ku, Tokyo 


No. 21, 4-chome, Kita: Kyutaro-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


No .3, 9-chome, Oimatsu-cho, Naka-ku, Nagoya 


For Your Car! 


TOSHIBA now presents the best Sealed 
Beam Lamps you can obtain in 
the Japanese market. 


Specially designed for this 
country’s keep-to-the- 
left traffic, they will 
guarantee you a 
safer and more 
comfortable drive, 


CHOOSE vl Hi 
BY 
THE BRAND \ 


6-8V @/SW (SAE Standard) > 
12-I6V Sta (SAE Standard) 
24-22V 75/SW (SAE Standard? 


Other lamps for auto: Room, Tail, Stop light. 
and Flasher Lamps also available. ~ 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO. LTD 
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Aviation Notes and News| 


A Dougias DC-GB plane of the 


Swissair’ carrying a total of 35 
Swiss. Government officials, 
pressmen, trav: WR 
el agents and #aaue 
company offi Gam 


“LO ae 


Cilals is sched J  & 
uled to arrive (me 
at Tokyo Inter? Z 
national Airport 27a 
from Switzer- ee 
land on April 5 
on a flight pre- “hss 
paratory to the Heberiein 
inauguration of weekly service 
on April 26. Headed by Rudolf 
Y. Heberiein, chairman of the 
Board of Directors Swissair, the 
party also includes 10 Swiss 
Government officials, 11 Swiss 
pressmen, 10 travel agents and 
three Swissair officials. They 
will make a five-day sight-seeing 
tour of Japan and return home 
on April 10. The three Swiss- 
air Officials include L. L. Am- 
bord, vice-president, traffic-sales, 
Fritz Kretz, sales manager, Pas- 
senger Division, and Max P. 
Virchaux, chief press and pub- 
lic relations officer. Both Am- 
bord and Kretz have been to 
Japan twice in the past. The 
Swiss Government officials will 
be quartered at the Imperial 
Hotel while the rest of the party 
will stay at the Nikkatsu Inter- 
national Hotel and Kokusai- 
Kanko Hotel. . 

ce a ARN hh Mi ete ag ej oy 

American Airlines and Pan 
Americah World Airways are 
mow offering the only over- 
night flight, “special,” linking 
New York with Honolulu. The 
flight is being operated by 
American DC-7 and Pan Ameri- 
can DC-7C aircraft. The “Spe- 
cial” leaves New York’s Idlewild 
airport daily at 4 p.m. on 
American's nonstop Mercury 
for Los Angeles where it con- 
nects with Pan American’s non- 
stop-flight to Hawaii. The 
round-trip fare, all first-class, is 
$611.50. The 10 per cent Federal 
transportation tax applies only 
to the domestic portion of the 
trip. Both PAA and American’s 
Tokyo office pointed out that 
budget-minded passengers can 
avall themselves of a bargain- 
fare flight that costs only $410 
for the round-trip from New 
York. The flight takes advyant- 
age of American's “Blue 
Ribbon Aircoach” fare of $160 
between New York and Los 
Angeles and Pan American's 
tourist fare of $250 between 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. 

> . * 


British aircraft manufacturers 
announced Wednesday that in 
the production of jet-prop and 
pure jet airliners the industry 
had orders for almost as many 
such aircraft as all other na- 
tions combined and Britain was 
the only country whose jet-prop 
planes were already in service. 
The Society for British Aircraft 
Constructors’ report said Brit- 
ish companies had delivered 200 
jet-type airliners to the world’s 
airlines, The industry had 
orders for a total of 503 jets 
and jet-prop airliners. Orders 
in all other countries totaled 
517. the report said. Britain’s 
jet-type commercial aircraft in- 
clude the jet-prop Vickers Vis- 
count and Bristol Britannia, al- 
ready im sérvice; the jet-prop 
Vickers Vanguard, still under 
development, and the pure-jet 
Comet Roman IV. Orders for 
the four planes now totaled 
300,000,000 pounds in value, in- 
dustry reported. 

> * * 

Continental Air Lines, which 
has 15 British planes on order, 
announced Tuesday its 1956 net 
income was the second highest 
in the American company’s his- 
tory. Robert F. Six, Continen- 
tal’s president, and the husband 
of singing star Ethel Merman, 
Said the favorable earnings 


growth of the company. It now 
has orders for $60 million worth 
of new planes and equipment. 
The orders include 15 Vickers 
Viscount prop-jet aircraft for 
delivery next year, five Douglas 
DC-7Bs for delivery this year 
and next, and four Boeing turbo- 
the stratoliners for delivery in 


Travelers between Vancouver 
and the Orient or the Anti- 
podes will be able to get a 
round-trip discount up to 10 
per cent traveling one way by 
boat and the other by air. The 
discount has been agreed upon 
by Canadian Pacific Airlines 
and four shipping companies— 
the Orient Lines; the Pacific 
Ship Owners Ltd., the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha and the Amer- 
ican President Lines. CPAL 
runs flights between Vancouver, 
Tokyo and Hongkong and Van- 


|on the latter flight. The Orient 
Lines and the Pacific Ship 
Owners travel between Vancou- 
ver, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Fiji, Auckland and Sydney. The 
NYK runs between Vancouver, 
Japanese ports and Hongkong. 
American President sails from 
Vancouver to San Francisco gnd 
to Yokohama. Under the new 
agreements, the total round- 
trip fare will be the sum of haif 
the regular round-trip fares 
charged by the airline‘and the 
shipping company, thus giving 
the passenger the advantage of 
round-trip savings each way. 
* > - 


“This year, for the first time, 
a Canadian air carrier has suc- 
cessfully entered the Europe- 
Orient air cargo field,” says T. 
W. Brown, cargo sales manager, 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. The 
International Air Transport As- 
sociation resolution, effective 
Jan. 1, enabling CPAL to offer 
cargo rates equal to the “Via 
India” rates on CPAL’s Polar 
Route via Vancouver to Tokyo, 
has allowed the company to 


cargo carrying. P. Thompson, 
CPAL’s cargo sales representa- 
tive in London, who is in Van- 
couver to discuss progress on 
the new routing, reports that 
prior to Jan. 1, the company 
carried virtually no cargo be- 
tween Europe and Tokyo. Now, 


hpwever, the business is steadily. 


picking up. with more and more 
European shippers taking ad- 
vantage of the fast, direct route 
to Japan, Air cargo shipments 
passing through Vancouver 
from Europe to the Antipodes 
via the Polar Route are grow- 
ing in volume every week. 
Shipments on this route were 
increased by 120. per cent last 
year over a like period in 1955. 
The company anticipates a 
great volume of cargo traffic 
from Southern Europe to 
Eastern Canada, Mexico and 
Peru when its Lisbon route is 
inaugurated June 1, because 
CPAL will supply the only one- 
carrier, through service linking 
Southern Europe with these 
areas, 


Delegates Leaving 
For Australia 


Foreign Office Councillor 
Nobuhiko Ushiba and other 
delegates will leave here for 
Canberra Friday noon by plane 
to attend the Japan-Australia 
trade conference scheduled to 
be resumed March 25. 

The talks have been sus- 
pended since last yearend. 

A point at issue in the nego- 
tiations will be a Japanese 
guarantee for import of Aus- 
tralia’s soft wheat, a Foreign 
Office source said. Whether 
the talks will come to a 
satisfactory end or not will be 
decided in less than 10 days, 
he said. 

The source said that in the 
resumed taiks, the Japanese 
delegation will offer a guarantee 
for import of a specific volume 
of Australian soft wheat and 
accord the most-favored-nation 
treatment to the product in im- 
porting it into Japan. 

However, the Japanese side 
will not be able to approve the 
Australian request for Japan’s 
purchase of 400,000 tons of soft 
wheat a year. Therefore, the 
problem is whether Australia 
will compromise with Japan, it 
said, 

The source said an agreement, 
if reached, will serve to develop 
a market in Japan for Austra- 
lian wheat and willenable Japan 
to lay foundations for expand- 
ing Japan’s exports to Australia. 


San Francisco Businessmen 


To Visit Japan in May 

SAN FRANCISCO (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—E. D. Maloney, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nounced Thursday that 40 San 
Francisco businessmen would 
leave on May 3 for a goodwill 
tour of Japan, Hongkong and 
the Philippines. 

The group arriving in Tokyo 
on May 5 will spend five days 
at the Tokyo Trade Fair, and 
visit Nagoya and Shimizu. 


From Nagoya, it will visit 
Osaka-Kobe area, returning to 
Tokyo to fiy to Hongkong. 
After a two-day stay in Hong- 
kong, the party will fly to the 
Philippines, leaving Manila for 


San Francisco on May 26, after 
a four-day stay. 


at mid-Pacific islands en route 


or 


60 miles per gallon (save $30 a 


FPukoku Bidg., Room 
or write CP.O. 


Going around the corner, or around 
the world? In any weather, for fun 


transportation is ISE TTA. 
COMFORTABLE AS A CAR 
ECONOMICAL AS A MOTORCYCLE 


taxes; Built-in heater; Hydraulic brakes; German BMW quality. 


BALCOM TRADING COMPANY, INC. 


Sxetta 


300 cc; 4 WHEELS 


for business, the ideal personal 


month); 60 miles per hour; Low 


5604, Tel. (23) 5268/9 
Box 178, Tokyo. 


EATS G DRINKS OPEN LATE 
BAR * GRILL * PARKING AREA 
FINE VIEW FROM THE HILL 


break into this portion of air. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


will be accepted over tele- 
phone, for clients using 
The Japan Times Soxes 
for replies. Payment must 
be made for contracted 
space within 5 days. 


Minimum (20 words) 500.00 
Per word ¥25.00 


' Tel: 59-5311/9 


nn 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


INTERNATIONAL Corporation has 
openings for Americans, Euro- 
peans or Japanese. Service Person- 
nel desiring separation also accept- 
able. Call: 78-9448 for interview. 
Closed weekends, 


$1,500—$2,500 earnings possible for 
G.I.'"s—D.A.C’s being discharged be- 
fore December. Two weeks work, 
No selling. Write Box 1036, C.P.O. 
Tokyo. ae 


ATTENTION SECURITY FORCES 
PERSONNEL! Exercise your legal 
rights. Profit on a car transaction 
when being discharged, separated, 
reenlisting or changing jobs in 
Japan. Acme Trading Co. 48-5926. 


MANAGER with good - business 
background to operate the Grant 
Heights Officers’ Club. Applicants 
must be accredited members of 
the U.S. Security Forces Command 
with experience in operation of an 
officers’ Club. Interested individ- 
uals call ‘Tokyo 9496-7307, 


ua 
NEED qualified American Woman 
secretary private American cultural 
organization Seoul, good salary 
plus cost of living allowance and 
transportation. Send personal his- 
tory to Box 529, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


PSS. ie 


(073) 3575.2 


Tel: 


COUPLE cook/houseboy-maid able 
to clean house and do laundry, live 
in, only long experienced and with 
civilian recommendation need ap- 
ply. Speak some English, must like 
children, able to assume responsi- 
bility, Call: 23-6310 for appoint- 
ment. 


NEED throughly experienced bi- 
lingual secretary for American 
firm. Address application to Box 
157, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WANTED: AN EFFICIENT OFFICE 
GIRL capable of making shipping 
document, experienced in general 
office routine such as filing, typing, 
soroban, etc. Excellent working 
conditions, good salary. Apply to 
Box 532, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


ALL SECURITY FORCES PER- 
SONNEL anywhere in Japan eligi- 
ble for discharge, separation, re- 
enlisting or changing jobs soon. 
Why lose out when EVERYONE is 
making money on automobiles, No 
investment is necessary just a small 
amount of your time. The only 
requirement is that you have not 
imported a car into Japan in the 
last year. Payment in cash. For 
details, Call: B & B TRADING CO. 
48-6355. 


APPRENTICE for reality agency, 
age 193—21, healthy non-drinker 
good reference necessary, inter- 
view hour 10:00—15:00, Address 3, 
Kojimachi 6-chome, Chiyoda-ku 
(fourth door of Catholic Church in 
front of Yotsuya Station) Phones: 
33-3413, 33-8787, Nakajima Real Es- 
tate. 


EXPERIENCED American mission- 
aries, school teaching, social 
services. Good salary! Front of 
Yoyogi Station, Tokyo. Interna- 
tional Christian Body, Inc. Tel: 
37-1648, 1967/8, 


FEMALE stenographer by American 
firm in Tokyo. Submit personal 
history with photograph attached 
to Box 768, Japan Times, Yoko- 
hama. 


FEMALE typist wanted by foreign 
firm in Sanshin Bidg.. Tokyo. Send 
personal history, salary, photo to 
Box 158, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


FOREIGN Aijrline seeks ground 
hostess, age 20-26, speaking good 
English. Application With photo to 
Box 161, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


HOUSEMAID, live in, some care of 
children, some English necessary, 
will consider couple, references re- 
quired. Telephone: Sady, 
91-3655. 


JAPANESE manager by old estab- 
lished large British firm for Japa- 
nese Government liaison, public 
relations and personnel work. State 
salary desired and send personal 
history to Box 155, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


MAID part-time Sunday, Monday; 
Wednesday, Friday. Must be ex- 
perienced with children, live out, 
speak English. Call: 2636-3783. 


MAID REQUIRED EXPERIENCED 
WITH CHILDREN, SOME ENG- 
LISH. Call: 55-2198, 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 


ONE cook and one houseboy, speak- 
ing Spanish or English, with good 
and long experience in foreign 
house, good recommendations, live 
in. Telephone: 45-6400. 


SALESMEN SALESWOMEN CALL: 
AFTERNOONS 2-4724 Yokohama, 


TYPIST/SECRETARY GOOD ENG- 
LISH for trading company. Send 
Personal History and salary requir- 
ed. Box 14, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WANTED by representative of 
large American firm Japanese 
female experienced secretary/ 
typist. Send personal history (in 
English & Japanese) to Box 160, 
Jepan Times, Tokyo. 


WANT woman Dressmaker able to 
work on consignment. Forward 
personal history full details to 
Masamiteu Fujikawa, 5, Yukigaya- 
machi, Ohta-ku, Tokyo. 


COOK, experienced, male or fermmale 
for adult family of two, no chil- 
dren. Civilian references required. 
Also middie aged maid to sleep in. 
Telephone: Yokohama 8-2488/9. 


COOKMAID for American family 
with two children. Live out. Re- 
ferences required. Some knowledge 
of English. Telephone: Mrs. Sady, 


| 


91-3655. 


: 


| Employment—Help Wented _ 


Automobile—For Sale 


Housing—For Rent 


| _Miscelloneous—For Sale 


DAC AND DAFC scheduled for re- 
lease from contract this Spring or 
Summer. Instead of returning home 
immediately by troopship, why not 
do it the leisurely way? Take your 
release in Japan and through par- 
ticipation in an international pro- 
ject, receive a fully expense paid 
tour to the area of the world of 
your choice, and back to the States. 
Visit Hongkong, India, Rome ofr 
London. Travel by sea or air. All 
tour arranged to suit individual 
taste. Absolutely no investment or 
selling required from you. Reply 
Box 162, Japan Times, Tokyo, with 
address and telephone number. 


QUALIFIED NURSEMAID wanted 
by foreign Diplomat beginning 
April. Knowledge of English pre- 
ferred. Apply during office hours 
to Telephone: 28-1780. 


Situation Wanted 


1953 CHEVROLET 210. radio and 
heater, four-door, excellent condi- 
tion, Yen or MPC. Telephone: Mr. 
Urda, Fuchu 4-4012. 


1953 PONTIAC, four-door sedan, 


radio, dual speakers, heater, 
Hydramatic, windshield washer. 
tinted glass, undercoated, best 


offer. 7391-201 weekdays: 2636-3241 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Wanted to Buy 
NEWEST Cars '55-'57 Buick, Chry- 
sler, Dodge, Plymouth, Olds. 


Chevrolet, Ford etc. Best Price in 
Cash, for advance or present con- 
tract Call. Tokyo 48-8256/9 Toyo- 
kawa Motors. 


IMMEDIATELY wanted 1953-56 
Chrysier, Buick, etc., for future, 
present contract. Best price in To- 
kyo. Sunday open. Call: 43-7191/5 
Matsuda Auto, 


EURASIAN male, 33, having 
knowledge of both English and 
Japanesé seeks permanent position 
with foreign firm: Kindly Reply 
Box 531, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


EXPERIENCED COOK female, 
speaks English, with good recorm- 
mendations. Please apply Box 156, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


COLLEGE graduate currently with 
U.S. Armed Forces in the Far East 
desires business opportunity in 
Japan, Banking and finance, major 
field of study. Five years ex- 
perience In Radio-TV broadcasting. 
Address: 1/Lt. Daniel J. Christofano 
8132nd A.U., Inchon Port, APO 971 
U.S. Forces, 


COOK-HOUSEBOY, long experienc- 
ed, speaks English, has good recom- 
mendation. Live in. Please Call: 
90-2156 Masaki. . 


DRIVER seeks position, 7 years ex- 
perience, age 30, understands Eng- 
lish. Mr. Toyohito Fujimoto, 254, 
Ikegami Hon-cho, Ohta-ku, Tokyo. 


FOREIGN woman speaking English 
wishes work as housekeeper and 
cook for small family, preferably 
Yokohama, Live-out, good recom- 
mendation. Reply Box 628, Japan 
Times, Yokohama. 


INTERPRETER, experienced, 27, 
can, type, college graduate. Would 
like to engage in trade firm. Box 
159, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE male, aged 23, com- 
prehends English, seeks some job 
at night. Please phone: 40-5961, be- 
tween 18:00 & 22:00. 


WISHES job with private firm. 
Traveling preferred. Will consider 
other jobs. Can type 50 words. 
Good recommendation. 42-0007 Oku- 
ma. 


DRIVER, age 28, single, speaks 
English, experienced w/recom- 
mendation. Also can do some 
housework. Box i164, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


AUTOMOBILES 
For Sale 


1954 FORD V8 two-door, Fordoma- 
tic, radio, heater, tinted glass, 
black with white top, white side- 
wall tires. Phone: Yokosuka Navy 
2422. 


BUICK SUPER 1951 four-door se- 
dan, black, radio, heater, excellent 
condition, tax free. Asking pri 
¥500,000. 48-7932. 


rl 


——— — — 


DO YOU need cash 1954, 1955, 1956, 
1957. Automobiles? Cali: John, 
50-9890/2. Cash out in 5 minutes. 


Toys Dolls, 
© Fancy Papers 


Old Marunouchs Building X Ave Ent. 


HAIBARA & CO. 


‘ST, ‘56, ‘55, ‘54. Call: 49-4645 GEN- 
ERAL AUTO BROTHERS, CO., 
Front of Brazilian Embassy. 


USED CARE 1950-1957 Any make, 
year, model, highest price. Try us 
first. Call: 37-9197, 10:00 a.m.-—8:00 
p.m. Tiger Motors. 


ASAHI MOTORS COMPANY. Buy- 
ing 1953-55 models Dodge, Ply- 
mouth, Chevrolet, Ford, Buick, 
Chrysler four-door sedan for good 
price. Call: 48-8391. 


IMMEDIATELY 1953—1957 any 
make buy now, make future con- 
tract. Call: Toyo Motors, 10th 
Street front of Sanno Hotel, 48- 
8561/4. 


'sS3—56 CHRYSLER, Dodge,  Ply- 
mouth, Ford, Chevrolet, Buick. 
Highest price. Contract Now. Near 
Tobe Police Station: Kuno Motors. 
4-6500, 4-7607 Yokohama. 


USED CAR, Any make, year model 
top price, cash payment. Call now, 
Hibiya Motors. 59-6881, beside 
Rocker Four Club. 


WANTED 34 CADILLAC, Chrysler, 
Buick & Oldsmobile. immediately 
cash payment, Kobayashi Auto on 
10th Street near F. Ave. Tel: 
48-8301/5. 


———— oa 
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HOUSING — 


For Sale 


AZABU wonderful location 128 tsu- 
bo land with 30 tsubo house. Only 
land price, beautiful garden, free 
access for automobile. Wish to sell 
within a week. Call: 40-6956, 7598, 
Meiji, 


HOUSE 6 rooms, Western-style; 
land 253 tsubo. Gas Near Area-X. 
Call Yokohama 2-3143. 


For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413, Nakajima's | 


Handles favorable Houses. Apart- 
ments Office stands Ave. “K” close 
10th {Opposite Gasoline Station) 
Address, 3,.Kojimachi 6-chome. | 


GUARANTEED USED CARS deliv- 
ery to P.O.E. for Overseas Ship- 
ment or awaiting your arrival in 
States. Financing arranged. Call: 
SANDY R. OGAWA Tokyo 57-2893, 
57-0579 or Write AUTO PROCURE- 
MENT SERVICE, 25 Taylor Street, 
San Francisco, 


HILLMAN HUSKY Station Wagon 
$1,162 Tax free. Freight Insurance 
extra. Order for April delivery. C. 
Itoh Motors Ltd. Tel: 48-8461, 5656. 


$60—-§90 VACANCY W/Phone, one, 
two or three bedroom, kitchen, 
bathroom, livingroom, western 
style, furnished. Running hot wa- 
ter, School Bus. Call: 96-3211 Fuji 
Heights. 


AZABU hill top 3 bedroom house 
w/telephone ¥58,000. Shiba modern 


concrete 3 bedroom house w/tele- | 


phone, Azabu modern apartments 
¥18,000; 20,000. ARIKADO, 48- 
7290. 


1946 CHEVROLET four-door Sedan 
just overhauled, new upholstery. 
Call Yokohama 2-6274 after duty 
hours. 


WHEN IN YOKOHAMA 


it's The Fuji Hotel 


PHONE 4-0887 


4 minutes by car from 
Yokohama Central Station 


1951 FORD two-door sedan with 
heater, good condition $550. MPC 
or Yen. Best offer. Phone: 94-2880. 


1954 PLYMOUTH Belvedere, con- 
vertible, radio/heater, excellent 
condition. Best offer over $1,750. 
Delivery April 15. Tel: 40-6546, 6414. 


1955 PLYMOUTH. Station Wagons. 
Belvedere, four-door, ivory red, 
R/H, 6 cyl. P/F. Tax paid, Call: 
43-2151 Sun Motors. 


1955 PONTIAC Station Wagon four- 
door Chieftain 870 series all acces- 
sories red and white color excel- 
lent* condition. Call Yokohama 
2-6617. 


1957 CHEVROLET, Bel-Air, 6 
cylinders, four-door sedan, radio, 
heater, W.W, tires, E-Z. glass, tax 
paid. 57-0579. 


AZABU pure western-style home, 
3 bedrooms and bathroom upstairs, 
spacious living/diningroom, large 
kitchen, maidroom, 2 toilets, garden 
¥80,000. 48-1733, 48-3779 Sun Corpo- 
ration. 


NEAR Grant Heights (on L-Ave.) 
new western style large liv./dining- 
room, 2<-bedrooms, maidroom, tiled 
bath-tub, shower, Army . price 
27,900, Meguro western style 3- 
bedroom house livingroom, separate 
diningroom, maidroom, Army price 
¥36,000. Gotanda western style 2- 
bedroom house w/Q.M. furnished 
26,500. 56-6352, 56-2873 (201, fee). 


SHINAGAWA (A-Takanawa): in- 
dependent 4 bedroom semi western 
style house, many closets, moderniz- 
ed kitchen w/linoleum fioor just 
after painted, spacious tiled bath- 
room, telephone 80,000. 36-5837, 
37-6153, 


APPROVED Semi-western house 
with living, dining, 3 bedrooms, 
telephone, garage, modern con- 
venience, lawn garden, 10 minutes 
from Haneda or Omori, Telephone: 
23-5127/8 office hours ofr 1 
evenings. 


BUNGALOW living, diningroom, 2 
bedrooms, maidroom, bathroorh, 
telephone on 15th St. M. Ave. Call: 
48-2561 mornings before 9 4.m. 
evenings after 6 p.m, 


1949 «=OLDSMOBILE Convertible, 
excellent condition. Make me an 


offer. Mr. Dousman. Phone: Zama 
3-2701 office, Yokohama 2-5690 
home. 


FOR BACHELORS in private home 
western style furnished bedrooms, 
bathroom, telephone, five minutes 
from Tokyo central. Call: 48-2561 
evenings after 6 p.m. 


1951 CHRYSLER two-door Windsor 
coupe. Radio, heater, seat covers, 
fluid drive. 207,000 or MPC. 2637- 
303 days, 2636-2265 nights, week- 
ends. 


1951 FORD four-door Customs, 
standard transmission 6 cylinder, 
radio, heater, dark gray. Must sell 
this week. Phone: Mr. Daiak, 
Atsugi 5938 with best offer. MPC or 
Yen. 


INDEPENDENT Approved western 
style 1-2 bedroom house, living- 
raom, diningroom, maidroom, bath- 
room, w/modern facilities, garden, 
park-in, M-40th '¥22,000. 54-774, 
54-8202 Sanko. 


AOYAMA 2-bedroom w/style bun- 
galow w/telephone ¥50,000. Azabu 
3-room lovely-home ¥29,300. Omori 
3-room house w/Q.M.. furnitures 
¥25,000. 57-4430 Joes. 


JU8T entrance Grant Heights brand 
new 2-bedroom large living, maid- 
room, dining-kitchen, tiled bath, 
shower, 2 toilets, garage, yard 
760,000, TODA, ‘ 


MODERN foreign style house, two 
bedrooms, livingroom, diningroom, 
kitchen, flush-toilet, bath, lawn. 5 
minutes from Mejiro. Rent ¥30,000. 
Phone: 95-2881. 


SUKIYAZUKURI independent Jape- 
nese grand mansion, land 340, floor 
84 tsubo, 3 western rooms, 7 Japa- 
nese rooms, spacious kitchen, west- 
ern bath shewer, 3 fush-toilets, 
telephone, modern conveniences 
located Takaido ¥55,000. (2) Tabata 
brand new western indebendent 
house 2 rooms plus kitchen, tiled 
bath, shower, modern sanitations, 
telephone 20,000. (3) Pershing 
Heights furnished western 2 spaci- 
ous rooms plus kitchen bath, show- 
er, modern ianitations 15,000. 
Many others ¥5,000—¥90,000. Call: 
33-8787, 33-3413, Nakajima. 


SUNNY 2 bedroom home well-built 
good-size livingroom, diningroom, 
maidroom, western equipment, tele- 
phone, lawn yard, approved rent, 
in Denenchofu. Rent-controlled 4 
bedroom home near Green Park, 
inexpensive 3 bedroom in Ohi, 
Setagaya, 2 bedroom nearer 
Washington Heights. Various others. 
Tokyo House Bureau. 50-2496, 50- 
2497, Tenth-Mita Ave. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS/Zama 
(10 minutes to Shinjoku): ferro 
concrete western style 2 bedroom 
house, livingroom, diningroom, 
bathroom  (w/shower), 2 flush- 
toilets, controlled price. 54-7744, 54- 
8202, Sanko. 


WESTERN STYLE 2 bedrooms fur- 
nished, tiled bath and toilet, kit- 
chen. “B”. Ave. Higashi-senzoku 
area. Call: 72-6735. 


AXDYAMA 100% nicely 
furnished w/carpeting beautiful 
western large 3-4 bedroom in- 
dependent; spacious livingroom, 
diningroom, study, pantry storage, 
2 maidrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 tele- 


stateside 


phones, w/garage, lawn garden, 
sunny terrace, 56-5281, 56-2988, 
Overseas. 


INDEPENDENT Shibuya 6 rooms 
¥50,000. Nakano, newly built 3 
rooms ¥27,000. Shinjuku, Shibuya, 
Setagaya, Ikebukuro, 1-3 rooms 
¥5,000—¥20,000. Fujii 35-6654. 


Re-chrome 
Repairing Done. 
Also Wanted 
Used Golf Club. 


Yokohama Golf 
Basha-michi 
(5th St.) Y’hama 


8-7607 38-7637 


MINATO-KU: Mainly oriental house 
w/4 bedrooms, spacious livingroom, 
diningroom, kitchen, tiled bathroom 
-v/shower, 3 toilets, maidroom, tele- 
phone, garden ¥90,000. Mori & Co. 
43-8877, 43-0334. 


NEAR Washington Heights fully 
furnished 2 bedroom house w/liv- 
ing, dining, kichen and bath ¥35,- 
000. Also AZABU newly . built 
fully furnished 2 bedroom apart- 
ment w/modern conveniences. 
Many others. Nippon House 50- 
9940, 50-9857. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan. Oriental Bed Co. No. 31 
2-chome, Shirogane-Daimachi Shiba, 
Minato-ku, .Tokyo. Telephone: 44- 
0322 (C-Ave, Front of Kami-Osaki 
Streetcar Stop). 


REFRIGERATOR 1956 Crosley 10.46 
cu.ft. brand new $350. T.V. 21” 1956 
Capehart $200. Call: 33-8966. 


CIGARETTE LIGHTER 8-Actual 
manufacturer — “Spitfire Brand” 
Ronson type-Standard size, chrome 
plated, ¥750 per dozen, minimum 
order 5 dozens, other Kinds avail- 
able. Phone: 58-1076. 


DEEPFREEZE - 12’ G.E. Hotpoint, 
like new ‘200,000; Carrier 34 ton 
Air-conditioner ¥140,000; U.S. Space 
Heater, 75000 BTU fully automa- 
tic with fan, Thermostat, tanks, 
chimney etc. ¥90,000. Phone: 40- 
4724. 


PROJECTORS, bureau with triple 
mirrors, amplifier, golf clubs, bed. 
steads, radio, enlarging machine, 
tables, chairs, curios, jewellery, 
etc. Saturday, March 23rd, from 
10:00 a.m. at Helm Auction Studio, 
53 Yamashita-cho, Yokohama. 


21” ALLWAVE T.V. blond cabinet 
radio phonograph, sofa-bed, golf 
clubs matched irons, 1956 four 
woods putter pitcher, 2 tank type 
vacuum cleaners, 2 pair skis with 
binders and poles. Treadle sewing 
machine. Call: 2636-3588. 


ELECTRIC range, G.E. four burn- 
ets, oven and storage compartment. 
$80. 6 months old. Call Yokohama 
2-3143. 


TWO imported studio couches good 
condition, dining table and six 
chairs, brass fire guard, very Teé- 
sonable prices expected, Yoko- 
hama 2-1049. 


located in beautitul residential ares! 


Instruction 


= 


Wanted to Buy 


DEEP FREEZER, REFRIGERATUR, 
DEEP FREEZER, REFRIGERATOR, 
AIR-CONDITIONER, Washing Ma- 
chine Etc. Immediate Payment U 
& I Co, 40-7848. 


REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 

REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 

| AIR-CONDITIONER, Washing Ma- 

chine Etc. REPAIRING Expertly, 

tend? guaranteed. 29-0870, 34-9464 
ght). 


AIR-CONDITILONER, REFRI- 
GERATOR, SHOTGUN. Golf club, 
Top price, P.S.S. Front of Pershing 
Heights Main Gate. 33-7301, 33-7555, 
anytime. 


REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER, 
Aic-conditioner Wasning Machine 
Best Price. We have repeiring 
factory. Call: Anytime quickly 
49-8484, 49-8676. 


REFRIGERATOR, REFRIGERATOR, 
DEEP-FREEZER, DEEP-FREEZER, 
Air-Conditioner, Gas Range, Piano, 
Air-Conditioner, Gas Range, Piano, 
T.V. Call: 33-3932. 


DEEP-FREEZER AIR-CONDITION- 
ER DEEP-FREEZER AIR-CONDI- 
TIONER Refrigerator Washing Ma- 
chine BEST PRICE in CASH. Call: 
76-1301, 76-7160. 


DEEP FREEZER, Refrigerator, Air- 
conditioner, Washing-machine, Gas 
range, Movie camera, camera, 
Movie projector, Golf club. Tel: 
Fuji Co. 83-2443. 


¥50,000—¥150,000 REFRIGERATOR, 
¥100,000—¥200,000 Deep Freezer, 
¥100,000—¥200,000 Air-Conditioner, 
T.V.-Tape. Gas-Range. Best price. 
T.V. Repairing Service Co. 97-1662. 


ALL KINDS of Old Clothes Best 
Price in Cash or Barter: ORIENT- 
AL BAZAAR Yoyogi Street, To- 
kyo. Tel: 40-3933. 


GOLF CLUB BALL. At high price: 
FUTABA GOLF SHOP 10th Ginza 
Street, Tel: 57-1508, 5349. 


Restaurant 


SUN.YA, Chinese Restaurant: Ave, 
“A” Between 10th & 12th St. No. 
1, 4-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Tel: 43-1566, 
2962, 4369. 

RUSSIAN Cuisine, “Volga,” Best 
Russian Cooks, Bar, Light Snacks, 
High Class. Sth St. near Rocker- 
Four Club, Until 5 AMI!! 57-0036. 
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Announcement 


SUKIYAKI in Yokohama. It’s the 
Fuji Hotel by all means. Phone: 
4-0887. Only 4 minutes by car from 
Yokohama station. 


ASSISTANT professor in chemistry ~ 


going to Chicago soon wants ex~- 


change lessons of Japanese reo * 


English anytime of day. Box+ 


Japan Times, Tokyo. 
Medical 


KING’S CLINIC, THEODOR KING 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon labora- 


tory tests, X-Ray. On “D" between 


10th & 15th, 38, Tanimachi, Azabu. 
Phone: 48-7587 hours: 10~1, §—¢ 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL 
CLINIC, PAINLESS Dentistry dy 
GAS. Foreign Patients. XA-Ray 
Laboratory. Modern Equipment 10-6 
Dr. Shimada, Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th 
Floor, Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu 
Entrance Tokyo Station 23-0755/7... 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th Floor, 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, . Ninon- 
bashi, Tokyo. Hours: 10:00 am~ 
6 p.m. Call: 27-9000, for an apb- 
pointment. English spoken, 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC. Howfs: 
9 am— 5 p.m. Saturday 9 am 
12:00 noon. Room 749, Marunouchi 
Building, Tel: 20-3792. 


NOSE, ears, throat, eyes consulta- 
tion and plastic. MASASHIGE 
FURUKAWA M.D. Chiyoda Clinic. 
Tel: 27-0872 ist basement Nikkatsu 
Hotel, Hibiya. . 


DR. K. W. AMANO (Pennsylvania) 
& Dr,.. Furniko C. Amano {Yale). 
U.S. licensed physicians and. sur- 
geons, Pregnancy and other labora- 
tory tests, 12, Shinryudo-cho, Aza- 
bu (near Hardy Barracks) Phone: 
48-1321. : 


DENTIST DR. S. AKIO NISSAI 
DENTAL CLINIC, Tel: 27-5811. 
Nikkatsu Arcade, Hibiya Nikkatsu 
International Bidg. 


DR. R. TATEYAMA: Obstetrics 
V.D. vasectomy performed. Near 
Imperial Hotel alongside railroad; 


behind Yurakuza Theater. Hours 
12:00-18:30. Tel: 59-7054. | 
UROLOGICAL SURGERY Shuichi- 


ro Komuro, M.D. Vasectomy, Phi- 
mosis and other urological opera- 
tions, V.D. 3rd floor. Tanaka-Bidg., 
Ginza 4. Next to “New Mimatsu” 
12:00 to 18:00. 


Service z 


COURTEOUS And quality service 
on Sears’ and other appliances. 
Latest service data direct from. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
Call: UNIVERSAL 44-4382. 


GUARANTEE REPAIRING, TELE- 
VISION, WASHER, R/Player, Radio, 
V/cleaner, quick Call Auto 
Service-Car FUJI ELECTRIC Ser- 
vice 35-7181/5. 


FAR EASTERN Representative of 
AAAS is now in Tokyo to advise 
American Servicemen who are go- 
ing to college next fall of scholar- 
ship opportunities. For interview, 
write Box 163, Japan Times, Tokyo, 
include telephone number. 


a 


Business Opportunity 


ANY purpose of kitchen utensils 
for your every day use, They will 
be your best assistant. Nakazato 
Tableware Co., Ltd. Tel: 59-4481/5. 


EXPORT portable Radio, Welcome 
your enquiry and always at your 
service, 19, Suehiro-cho, Kanda 
sar pee Electric Co. Tel: 25- 
2415, 


—_—_—cevVvV""_"______&*"""=—"—“—=—=—_—_—_— 
Instruction 


PIANO, Voice, accordion, trumpet, 
guitar by American instructors. 
Instruments rented, INTERNA- 
TIONAL MUSIC STUDIOS, 48-1636. 
On D at 15th Roppongi. 


GREGG SHORTHAND Anniversary 
for BEGINNERS, (evenings and 
daytime) opening April 16. SIM- 
PLIFIED, opening March 15. AP- 
PLY NOW! Shibuya Typist School, 
Tel: 40-6068. 


Now Accepted Direct Shipment 
& Home Delivery 


ASAHI MOTORS CO., LTD. 
(D Ave. Near i2th Str.) 
Tel: 48-8391/5 


REPAIRING TRY OUR COURTE- 


OUS, RELIABLE SERVICE. Handle 


all Electric appliances. Please con- 
tact CENTRAL 48-4735. 


REPAIRING: 
DEEP-FREEZER WASHING MA- 
CHINE AIR-CONDITIONER, T.V. 
Expertly, Speedy, guaranteed. 
Brother Company, 29-0870, 34-0464 
(Night). 


t«* ~ 


REFRIGERATOR 


REPAIRING WASHERS, 
visions, Refrigerators. 


appliances repaired quickly, ex- 


pertly, completely, also guaranteed. 
Anytime, anywhere, call our serv~- 


ice-car 37-9274. NATIONAL EN 


GINEERING Service. i 


RUG, UPHOLSTERY CLEANING 


SPECIALIST. A-1 CARPET CLEAN-- 


ING CO. Tel: 49-1579. 


General 


PIANO tuning & repair of any 
kind accepted, bought & sold 
Piano tuner. S. KUME, 4738 Oj 
Kanoezuka-cho, Shinagawa-ku, Tel: 
76-1985. 


— 
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* Fully insulated 
taste 
resistant 


design 


Homat Homes, Ltd. 


Tel: 28-4083, 5083 


* Personalized to your own 
_* Typhoon and earthquake 


* Wide choice of plan and 


Room 423, Hotel Tokyo Bidg. 
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YES, DAVY! AND 
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DAVY CROCKETT, FRONTIERSMAN 
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Mass Communication 

The mass communication situation today is a far cry 
from.that of the early days of the postwar period when 
the nation was faced with an acute shortage of newsprint, 
facilities and funds. 

Japan’s daily newspapers, for instance, have made a 
startling comeback. At the end of the war, there were 
‘only. 55 dailies and the plants of 29 of these had suffered 
war damages. The lack of newsprint forced them to print 
two-page editions, and their circulation was negligible. 

Today the number of daily newspapers admitted to 
the Newspaper Editors and Publishers Association totals 
95. They boast a circulation of more than 34 million and 
the number of pages is steadily increasing. | 

The same thing can be said about the other media of 
mass communication. Radio sets, according to latest statis- 
ties, total more than 13 million; 20,000 books are published 
annually; and there are 5,000 weekly and monthly maga- 
gines. ‘Fhe motion picture companies produce about 520 
feature-length movies every year and they are shown at 
more than 4,300 cinema houses which garner 500 million 
admissions annually... . | ee 

When textbooks as well as government and: private 
publications are added to this list, the picture of Japan's 
mass communication setup is quite impressive as far as 
quantity is concerned. 


What then are some of the contributing factors to this 
postwar growth of mass communication? The chief reason 
is, of course, the lifting of the prewar and wartime con- 
trois on the press. The debilitating effects ‘of censorship 
and other government pressure upon the development of 
mass communication go without saying. 

Freed of government interference, the press was able 
to register amazing gains. The realization that the freedom 
of the press was the direct boon from the democratization 
ot the country made the newspapers and other forms of 
mass communication strong champions of democracy. 

Another factor was the growth in the readership as a 
result of the new status gained by women and their en- 
trance into various fields of endeavor. And with the 
improvement in economic conditions, all mass communica- 
tion media made progress in both the urban and rural 
areas. 

At the same time, the people have at present a greater 
interest in the various media through which they are kept 
informed, educated and entertained. In one sense, this 
new awareness and the desire to keep abreast of evénts at 
home and abroad constitute a reaction to the deliberate 
aitempt of the leaders to suppress information from the 
people. 

One interesting sidelight to the current situation is 
the fact that many schools are now conducting courses in 
journalism. Some universities have included questions on 
mass communication in their entrance examinations. 

The moves toward simplifying written Japanese must 
also be considered as a definite factor in aiding the growth 
of the mass communication media in the postwar period. 

it can thus be said that great strides have been made 
in the postwar years to popularize the means by which 
the people are kept well informed. And the significance 
of the freedom granted to the nation’s mass communica- 
tion setup in making this possible cannot be minimized. 


But it is only right that we should point out at this 
time the various shortcomings which are to be found in 
our Mass communication structure. For one thing, there 
has been too much stress placed upon entertainment— 
which too often insults the intelligence of the public. 
Many publications, for instance, have forgotten their 
responsibility to inform and to educate the people and 
have over-emphasized their role of providing entertain- 
ment. It is no wonder then that sharp public criticism 
should be heard from time to time on this point. 

Another shortcoming is the fact that the press and 
radio have often revealed their lack of balance in present- 
ing the events of the day. This reflects upon the way of 
thinking of the Japanese people, which is definitely 
emotional and not always rational. And it is moreover 
self-centered. International problems are at times present- 
ed from a purely emotional basis rather than from a 
factual and realistic standpoint. An example is the handl- 
ing Of sports events in which Japan is entered where the 
entire stress is upon victory or defeat. 

still another failure is the fact that insufficient 
emphasis is placed upon the role of the mass communica- 
tion organs to lead and guide their reading public. There 
is greater need than ever before for newspapers, in 
particular, to interpret the events of the day and to make 
Known the choices before the people on specific problems. 


How well, for instance, are the Japanese people in- 


This may be 


formed on the question of Japan’s future? 


primarily the task of our political leaders, but the press 
has also a clearcut responsibility. 

It is to be hoped that Japan’s mass communication 
S:ruccure, resting firmly upon the freedom of the press, 


‘ Will also realize the heavy 


responsibility that it bears. 


Mass communication has come a long way in the postwar 


years, but there is vast room 
ahead, 


for improvement in the days 


Under Strict Control 


Former President Recollects Turbulent Days of Military Censorship 


“Eventful” is just the word 
to describe the period of my as- 
sociation with The Japan Times. 

In those days, extreme na- 
tionalism was prevalent in this 
country and the military reign- 
ed supreme, The press was 
subjected to formidable pres- 
sure both from abroad and at 
home. This was especially so 
with The Japan Times, which 
was supposed to be read by for- 
eigners both at home and 
abroad, and even in hostile na- 
tions. 

This naturally resulted in in- 
volving The Japan Times ina 
number of incidents, I should 
like to pick up a few of them 
here by way of recollecting 
those turbulent days. 


The Times editorial, entitled 
“Seven Points,” which was pub- 
lished early in November, 1941, 
drew forth indignant criticisms 
from a host of newspapers in 
the United States. 

However, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment clamped a news biack- 
out on the reactions of the 
American press which were re- 
ported to all newspapers in this 
eountry through the defunct 
Domei News Service. 


But the news trickled out and 
caused great repercussions in 
some quarters. _ Consequently, 
The Japan Times office was 
swamped with orders. for back 
numbers carrying the contro- 
versial editorial from some Diet 
members and other non-readers. 


Staff Reprimanded 


The Times editorial staff in- 
cluding myself was put on the 
carpet by the then Foreign Min- 
ister Shigenori Togo. US. 
Ambassador Joseph Grew called 
my attention to a special cable 
concerning the Times editorial, 
which he received from Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. More- 
over, I was even summoned by 
the prosecutor. ’ 

The authorities concerned 
finally imposed a gag on me to 
keep all the details in strict 
secrecy in the light of delicate 
circumstances both at home and 
abroad. 


Why did this editorial regard- 
ing the U.S.Japan talks, which 
were then under way, cause 
such a stir? 


This was because the negotia- 
tions between the two nations 
were wrapped up in a shroud 
of secrecy, and those in the 
know were limited to only a 
handful of persons, such as 
Prime Minister Fumimaro Ko- 
noye, Foreign Minister Togo 
and the War and Navy Minis- 
ters. Even the information 
chief of the Foreign Office was 
kept in the dark. 

Eager to learn about the U.S.- 
Japan talks, I occasionally tried 
to wrest information from the 
late Dooman, ex-Counselor of 
the U.S. Embassy, with whom 
I was on intimate terms. But he 
remained close-mouthed insofar 
as this issue was concerned, 
only reiterating that it would be 
a miracle if the talks came to a 
successful conclusion. 


By Coincidence 


Another cause for the great 
furor was the Government an- 
nouncement, made the same day 
the editorial was published, that 
Saburo Kurusu would be dis- 
patched to Washington as spe- 
cial envoy to assist the then 
Japanese Ambassador Kichisa- 
buro Nomura. 

Though this was a _ coincid- 
ence, the foreign press conjec- 
tured that the contents of a 
new Japanese proposal, which 
Was supposedly carried by 
envoy Kurusu, were identical 
with those of the Times editori- 
al. This was also true of a 
number of persons in Japan, 
including Diet members who 
asked for back numbers of The 
Japan Times bearing the edi- 
torial in question. 

When questioned by me, all 
these Diet members replied 
that Japan’s new proposition 
had been disclosed by the 
Times editorial, 

More interesting, the proSecu- 


_. Friday, March 22 

Asahi Shimbun commenting 
on the election Thursday of 
Prime Minister Kishi as new 
president of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party, said it hoped Kishi 
will fulfil his promise to ob- 
serve democratic practices. It 
recalled that Kishi made this 
pledge recently in-reply to a So- 
cialist. Who questioned him on 
his. responsibility in the war- 
time Cabinet. It also said that 
on the choice of new party ex- 
ecutives, Kishi’s main concern 
should be a “house-cleaning” of 
conservative politicians. 


Mainichi Shimbun comment- 
ing on the Liberal-Democratic 
Party’ convention held Thurs- 
day, said it was regrettable that 
the cOnvyention cancelled the 
scheduled publication of the 
party’s new policies, The 
failure also to elect a vice-presi- 
dent and other key executives 
indicates continued party dis- 
sent, Prime Minister Kishi must 
unify. the party as pledged in 
a speéch before the convention. 
Kishi’s Cabinet is a mere exten- 
sion. ofthe Ishibashi Cabinet 
and its sole task is to seek Diet 
approval of the budget for 
fistai 1957-58. He should dis- 
solve the Lower House as soon 
as the budget has been passed. 


Yomiuri Shimbun said Prime 
Minister Kishi, elected Thursday 


as president of the Liberal-De- 
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mocratic Party, will. be confront- 
ed with a pile of problems 
needing immediate attention. 
The reorganization of the Cabi- 
net (taken over from Tanzan 
Ishibashi) and the moderniza- 
tion of the conservative party 
are two such problems: Kishi 
should work out policies which 
will attract labor, women and 
youths to help the conservatives 
to compete successfully against 
the Socialists. The new presi- 
dent should also pay heed to 
public opinion for. dissolution of 
the Lower House. 


Nihon Keizai Shimbun said 
the Sohyo spring labor offensive 
leaves many unsolved problems. 
It is clear that a wage increase 
will affect the nation in many 
ways. An increase in produc- 
tivity will be necessary to bal- 
ance wage demands, But Sohyo 
is opposed to the movement for 
increased productivity. This 
attitude cannot be justified. 
Every means should be exercis- 
ed to avert future walkouts in 
key industries such as coal min- 
ing and transportation. 


Sankei-Jiji in its comment on 
the Liberal-Democratic Party 
convention held yesterday said 
that the party is still strife-rid- 
den. To back its assertion, the 
paper cited the fact that the 
convention, though ananimous 
in electing Nobusuke Kishi as 
the new president, failed to 


make any decision on the selec- 
tion of a vice-president and 
other key executive officials for 
the party. Thus viewed, Kishi's 
stress in his speech before the 
convention for need of unity in 
the party is pertinent and ap- 
propriate. The paper said that 
an attitude to please every and 
each faction of the party, if 
taken by Kishi, will not serve 
to bring about unity desired for 
his party. Sometimes, he will 
be required to take determined 
steps in order to eliminate wun- 
desirable: elements that may 
hamper the party’s unity. 


Tokyo Shimbun urged Prime 
Minister Kishi, newly elected 
president of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party, not only to 
eliminate intra-party strife but 
also to exercise strong coritrol 
over the party and Cabinet. 
Kishi should remember that 
former President Hatoyama 
failed because he could not en- 
force control. The result was 
that the Hatoyama Cabinet was 
discredited by the general 
public. It is also hoped that 
Kishi will form policies which 
will appeal to the people. In 
another editorial, the paper 
urged an increase in the num- 
ber of educational institutions 
for mentally as well as phy- 
sically handicapped — children. 
It said such children number 
about 1,250,000 while there are 
only 25 educational institutions. 


By TOSHI GO 


Former President, The Japan Times 


tor, who summoned me abrupt- 
ly said “Why did you divulge 
the national secret? Where did 
you get it?” 

I barely managed to hold 
back my laughter. When I ex- 
plained the situation, he confes- 
sed that he knew nothing about 
the progress of the U.S.Japan 
negotiations. He even asked me 
to furnish any information on 
the talks that might be known 
to me in the future. 


This clearly shows that in 
those days, the nation was com- 
pletely kept in the dark about 
this issue, 


The Times editorial case is 
described in detail in the book 
“Ten Years in Japan,” by the 
then Ambassador Grew. 


Friendly With Malik 


I was on intimate terms with 
Jacob Malik, the then Soviet 
Ambassador, whom I came to 
know when he was a Counselor 
of the Soviet Embassy. 


I was aware all the time that 
my contact with the Soviet 
envoy was under the surveil- 
lance of Tokko (thought police) 
and military police. But it was 
not until later on that I learn- 
ed this was dlso the case when 
[ dined with him at a Japanese 
restaurant. 


Malik liked “tempura” very 
much, So I invited him to the 
restaurant Kiyokawa at Tsukiji 
in Tokyo from time to time to 
taste this particular Japanese 
food, 


One day, the manager of the 
restaurant pleaded with me to 
stop bringing Malik, saying that 
his visit was a source of em- 
barrassment. When prodded 
for the reason, he disclosed that 
whenever Malik and I visited 
the restaurant, a military police- 
man never failed to show up 
and eavesdrop in the room next 
to ours. This was quite embar- 
rassing, he complained, 


I felt sorry for the manager 
and gave up taking Malik to 
the restaurant, Later, however, 
I heard from the manager that 
the Soviet envoy still continued 
to frequent the tempura restau- 
rant in company with the Tur- 
kish Ambassador and others. 


_ USSR Envoy Unwelcome 


The embarrassed . manager 
looked up a pretext for refus- 
ing Malik’s visit and told him 
that tempura could not be serv- 
ed any more because of lack of 
cooking materials, 


But this pretext did not work, 
as thé Soviet Ambassador prom- 
ised to supply any amount of 
materials through the Japan- 
Soviet Fisheries Company. Thus 
Malik continued to visit the Yes- 
taurant, always shadowed by a 
military policeman. 


Malik was a _ personable, 
affable and kind man. He is 
still one of the persons I like 
very much. : 


When my old acquaintance 
Philip Jessup, former U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N., came 
to Japan after the end of the 
war, I asked him at a reception 
held by the U.N. Association of 
Japan to give my regards to 
Malik, who was then Soviet 
Ambassador to the world body. 
I said that I was still favorably 
disposed toward the Soviet 
diplomat. 


Thereupon, Jessup also 
praised the personality of Malik, 
saying: “As you know, I am 
engaged in a verbal fight with 
him insofar as the issues be- 
tween my country and the 
Soviet Union are concerned. 
But personally, I share your 
opinion that he is a good man.” 


Called by Grew 


I do not have to say anything 
about the personality of Grew, 
the then U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, as a large number of 
Japanese know him very well. 


Grew-san (his Japanese 
friends called him that with 
affection in those days) used to 
wear a gentle smile whenever 
he started to utter any protest. 


One day he asked me by tele- 
phone to visit him. When I 
called on him, I knew by intui- 
tion what he was going to pro- 
test. Before he opened his 
mouth, I said: “Just a moment, 
please, I know what you are 
going to say. If you speak out, 
it will put me in a difficult posi- 
tion in settling the problem 
under the current circum- 
stances. So you had better keep 
silent, and I will handle the 
matter on my own,” 


Thereupon, he agreed with a 
smile. 
- The question concerned one 
of cartoons, which The Japan 
Times carried in those days as 
a form of comment on the topics 
of the times. The Japan Times 
was the first Japanese news- 
paper to run cartoons of this 
nature, 


One day, the Times carried 
a cartoon depicting the then 
U.S. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, which could only be 
described as “in bad taste.” So 
I talked to the cartoonist. It 


was after that that I was called 


by Grew-san. 
Recalls Craigie 


Sir Robert Craigie, the then 
British Ambassador to Japan, 
was a typical English gentle- 
man. In those days, he was in a 
considerably difficult position, 
as the Japanese public opinion 
was rather hostile to Britain 
in connection with the China 
Incident. 


However, he was the kind of 
man who never veered from 
logic in arguing with otner 
people. .I myself had many oc- 


casions to argue with him, But 
once, I was forced into a very 
embarrassing position. 

I was invited to a reception 
marking the marriage of the 
First Secretary of the British 
Embassy (I cannot place him 
now). When I presented my 
compliments to Craigie and his 
wife in the receiving line, Lady 
Craigie suddenly said to me: 
“Why has Japan chosen the bad 
way out of the two possible 
courses?” 

I was totally disconcerted, It 
was anomalous from the view- 
point of etiquette to ask such 
an important political question 
amid a multitude of social 
guests, 

It was interesting that Lady 
Craigie, and not her husband, 
had posed such a question. 
Perhaps, she may have asked 
the question just because I was 
a close friend of theirs. 

But in a book written by 
Craigie after the war, he says 
that he himself asked the ques- 
tion. I suppose, therefore, that 
his wife may have acted at 
the suggestion of her husband. 


About Axis Ties 


Her question concerned the 
Tripartite Alliance among 
Japan, Germany and Italy, 
which was concluded about four 
days later. As usual, the gener- 
al public did not know anything 
about the matter as yet. But I 
was already in the know, for- 
tunately or not. The informa- 
tion had also apparently leaked 
to the British Embassy. 

I replied to Lady Craigie that 
her country had. forced Japan 
to take such a course. But she 
vehemently protested. So I 
said: “I cannot discuss such an 
important issue among so many 
people, so let us talk later in 
another room.” 

Later, however, I had no oc- 
casion to take the matter up 
with her. 

In his postwar memoirs, 
Craigie tells about important 
happenings in Japan, but never 
mentions any Japanese connect- 
ed with them by name. In this 
respect, I want to pay my deep 
respect to his thoughtful atti- 
tude. 

There is no end to my recol- 
lections, but of course, I cannot 
go on .like this indefinitely. 
At any rate, looking back en 
the days when the press was 
under strict Government con- 
trol, I cannot but envy the pres- 
ent staff of The Japan Times 
who enjoy complete freedom of 
speech. 


Tl 5 6 ks 


Mock Joya 


Nekoyanagi 

Nekoyanagi (pussy willow) is 
a kind of willow that grows by 
a riverside. Its blossom has 
been regarded as the harbinger 
of spring since ancient days. K 
is, however, not like other blos- 
soms, beautiful in shape and 
bright in color. On the slender 
branches of the tree, on which 
seaves have not yet come out, 
there appear numerous little 
wuds, before most spring flow- 
ers come cut. 

The buds are small, almost 
like peas, and silvery gray in 
color, often with some touch of 
black or red. Fine thread-like 
hairs cover the bud, making it 
soft to the touch. In shape and 
touch it is like a small kitten, 
and thus is given the name of 
nekoyanagi or pussy willow. 


When nekoyanagi appear at 
florists, it is eagerly sought by 
all interested in flower arrange- 
ment, as it is so different from 
other flowers and comes just 
when natural flowers are still 
rare. 

Nekoyanagi has been loved by 
the people ‘ever since ancient 
days because of its serene eie- 
gance and subdued charm that 
are not found in other blos- 
soms. Poets have sung about 
its particular charm since the 
days of the Manyoshu, a colig¢c- 
tion. of poems written between 
the fourth and eighth centuries 
aml many poems mention that 
nekoyanagi has more charm 
than other bright and large 
fiowers. | 

In their love for the nekoya- 
nagi, the people have eloquent- 
ly told their preference for 
something beautiful In subdued 
color and minute form, than te 
what are bright in color and 
gorgeous in shape. They find 
undescribable charm in the lit- 
tle pussy gray bud of this plant. 


“Don't you call me a horse's 
neck!” 


If you don't 
know furs.... 


know your furrier! 


Rudolf Voll 


Annex Ave. 4 5&- 
chome, Ginza-Nishi, 
Tokyo (Pearl House, 
200 yds east of the 
Imperial Hot.) 57-2754. 


Chinese Envoy 
Sends M e 


Ambassador Shen Ching-ting, 
of the Republic of China, sent 
the following letter to The 
Japan Times: 

“I wish to extend my heart- 
felt congratulations to The 
Japan Times on its glorious 60th 
Anniversary. Being a keen ob- 
server of the local press, both 
in Japanese and English, I may 
be qualified to comment that 
your great paper distinguishes 
itself in fulfilling a newspaper’s 
mission—” comme ii faut. 

“The impartial handling of 
the news coverage by The 
Japan Times, together with its 
policy and attitude, generally 
along the lines of democracy 
and international justice as 
well as against communism, are 
noticed with esteem by readers 
of Free China. I venture to 
say that such attitude is very 
important and should be en- 
hanced at a time when journal- 
ism is lable to commercialism 
or apportunism, 

“Wish your distinguished pa- 
per further success for the 
sake of healthy journalism.” 

Shen Ching-ting 
Ambassador of the 
Republic ef China 


L_Books— 


Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East, 1956, Bangkok, Feb- 
ruary 1957, P. 233, $2.50. 


The year 1956 was a good one, 
economically speaking, for the 
countries in Southeast Asia and 
Japan, Korea and “Taiwan. 
There was increased economic 
activity on all fronts, not all of 
them, however, ending in the 
positive. 


Production went up, trade ex- 
panded, but as a whole imports 
exceeded exports. Crops held 
up fine, with the exception of 
sugar and cotton. 


And prospects for continued 
progress in economy were 
bright, 

That’s the general story as 
contained in the annual ECAFE 
survey just reported to its 
United Nations headquarters. 


The survey, which is also Vol. 
VU, No. 4 of the Economic Bul- 
letin for Asia and the Far East, 
February, 1957, is divided into 


two parts. The first deals with 
economic development and 
plans. Part II is an analysis of 


recent economic developments, 

The countries embraced in the 
survey number 18. A section is 
devoted to Red China, though 
the report cautions that it does 
not vouch for the authenticity of 
the information. (The ECAFE 
meeting currently in Bangkok 
rejected a Soviet proposal for 
the admission of Red China and 
Outer Mongolia, on grounds that 
that is a task belonging to the 
Security Council), 


Japan figures prominently in 
the survey, attesting to its 
dominant economic position in 
the region covered. Coming 
under study on Japan are popu- 
lation, Manpower and employ- 
ment, food and raw material 
supply, output and productivi- 
ty, trade and payments, finance 
and prices and economic self- 
support five-year plan. Other 
countries are treated almost in 
like manner, The report is 
concise, but detailed. There is, 
for instance, the information 
that Japan was the main sugar 
importer in the region for the 
first nine months of 1956, buy- 
ing 902,000 tons a purchase that 
was 19 per cent above the high 
level of the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


In contrast to Japan, as the 
most industrialized nation, are 
the countries that have only 
recently attained independence. 
What they are doing, have ac- 
complished and plan to do 
(with their respective five-year 
plan) is a story that the 
ECAFPE annual survey carries 
adequately, 


The 1956 survey includes 
charts and tables. 


Je 


and Stop Me ] 


By BENNETT CERF 


The head of a big corporation wae in an unusually expan- 


sive mood at the Kiwanis luncheon. 


“My son made his first 


money yesterday since he got out.of college six months ago,” 


he explained. “Sold the watch 
we gave him for graduation!” 
* ” * 


Harvard university is conced- 


ed to be one of the nation’s 
greatest storehouses of knowl- 
edge, and its one-time president, 
the doughty Charles W. Eliot, 
had a ready explanation. 
“We're adding more knowledge 
every semester,” he declared. 
“The freshmen bring us s0 
much of it—and the seniors 
take away so little!’ 
® e * 


“Want to get a line on a 


- ™mar’s character in a hurry?” 


writes Bill Vaughan. “Ask him 


what 10 things in the ladt year made him maddest!” 
Sal e 


Flash from Irv Kupcinet in Chicago: Ed Sullivan has just re- 


placed Jimmy Durante at the Sherry hotel. 


e 
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Cuisine Srancaise 
Chef: Mr.Shido 


Open Everyday 
11:30 a.m.—10 p.m. 


No 2. Nishi 6-chome. Ginza Tokyo 


‘Tel: (57) 0073, 0095 
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[HOTEL _KOKUSAI_KANKO 


Fine Food, comfortable rooms 
all with Bath, Grill, Dining 
Room and Banquet Hall. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Pleasant atmosphere and kind 
services with courtesy 


NEWEST HOTEL 
Only One Minute Walk From 
Tokyo Central Station And 
To The “Heart” Of Tokyo 


1, I-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Cable Address 
“KOKUSAI HOTEL” 
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Tourists/Servicemen/ 


Bushnell's 
TAX FREE 


World-famous Bushnell Bine- 
culars at HUGE SAVINGS! No 
Excise Taxes. No U.S. Import 
Duties! BRAND NEW with 20 
year U.S.A. Guarantee. Fully 
Certified by U.S. Optical Labora- 
tory. ’ 


Complete Bushnell Selection 


“ Rinocular 
HEADQUARTERS 


Telephone or Write for 
free book... 
“How to Select BINOCULARS” 


Rm. 617, Mitsui Naka-Sangokan 
Bldg. Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, 322 TOKYO 

TEL (24) 4020, 1020 Sunday Closed 


MEATS SOUPS ' GRAVIES 
SALAD DRESSING FISH 
RICE NOODLES BARBECUE 
DISHES SAUCES SUKIYAKI 
CHOP SUEY 


1 GAL. % GAL. 21 FL. OZ. 
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Kitkolnan 


\ : 
me 6=SiC SAVORY SOY SAUCE 


Pack up Our Specials! 
Ham, Roasted Beef, Pork, Chicken, Smoked Tongue, Various 
Cold Cuts & Sausages, Smoked Beef & Pork, Smoked Eel & 
Herrings. , 
Also FRESH DILL PICKLES (in bulk), ROLL MOPS, IMPORTED 
CHEESES & VARIOUS SALADS, etc. 


Restaurant: German & Other European Food 


1, 5-chome, Nishi Ginza near Sukiyabashi Tel. 57-1142 
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BLACK & WHITE 
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SAMES SUCHANAN @ CO. LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Sole Distributor: 


Nikkatsu Bidg. Tek. 27-3415/8.. 
Crescent Bidg. Teh 3-GOS1Y8 fe? 
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| Tokyo: 
Kobe: 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. - 
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_ TIMES CELEBRATES ee J oe 


Travels Long, Difficult Road |i 
Since Foundation in 1897  |- 


The Japan Times today celebrates the 60th anni- 
versary of its founding as an English-language daily 
dedicated to the task of promoting better understand- 
ing between Japan and other nations of the world. 

Although three score years may be nothing ex- 
traordinary as the lives of newspapers go, the fact that 
this paper has not only managed to survive the many 
vicissitudes that have eliminated so many of its com- 


petitors in the past but has also 
developed into the sizable organ- 
ization it is today is really an 
achievement, well worth celebrat- 
ing. 

The idea of starting an Eng- 
lish-language newspaper owned 
and operated by Japanese was 
first conceived as long ago as 
1883 by Motosada Zumoto, one 
time translator “on the staff of 
the Japan Mail and later private 
secretary to Prince Hirobumi 
Ito, It was not until the autumn 
of 1896, however, when the Ito 
Cabinet resigned that the 


Prince 


abroad to 
ca. 


ary, 1897, 


Prince's eran ele was Te 


seinen 
grt gs 


pon Yusen Kaisha. 
Ito 
Zumoto in both an official and 
private capacity. He financed, 
for instance, 


the 


himself helped 


latter's ‘trip 


inspect newspaper 


country. further 
bv his discovery that people 
abroad were totally ignorant of 
Japanese affairs. 

In his friend’s absence, Ya- 
mada had been busy 
mei preparations to start 
'| ing at the éarliest possible date. 


facilities in Europe and Ameri- 
Zumoto ae 
this four-month tour in Janu- {ie 

with his convictions | 

that an English-language news-| iam 
paper was badly needed in this [im 
strengthened |e: 


returned 


making 
publish- 


ees | A site had been selected near 
fai the political center of Tokyo, 
Zumoto returned 


meiand when 


| | from his tour, 


he found the 


if e| building already completed at 


es 
te ee 
~ ee 


ee rs 


otosada Zumote 

able to set about putting his 
long-cherishe@ plan into prac- 
tice. 

Sueharu Yamada, a_ senior 
friend of Zumoto hailing from 
the same prefecture, Tottori, 
and a man of integrity who was 
interested in the education’ of 
young. men of his home pro- 
vince, was then in a position to 
help Zumoto, having resigned 
as head of a branch office of the 
Sip 7 Yusen Kaisha. 


' Punds Raised 


On hearing Zumoto’s plans to 


to apply today. — 

“The Japan Times, 
English-language newspaper to 
be published by Japanese, will 
start publication on March 15. 
An independent organization, it 
is connected with no parties er 
factions, its sole purpose being 
to report general 
not only in Japan ‘but in other 
parts of. the Far Bast“and to 
freely express Japanese view- 
points in English. 

“The newspaper will give ac- 


#15, 1-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, Ko- 
=| jimachi (the present Chiyoda) 
jee, Ward (very near to the 

fees ENt office of The Japan Times.) 


Policy Declared 


ee Ut The first announcement of the 
ee) PUDIication of The Japan Times 
ee ees, appeared in the March 2, 1897 
issue of the Tokyo newspaper, 
Jiji Shimpo. We feel that is 
well worth quoting if only be- 
cause the policy declared in this 
advertisement may be still said 


pres- 
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By SHINTARO 


It was 60 years ago on March 
22, 1897, that The Japan Times 
was established for the purpose 
of furthering the bonds of un- 
derstanding between the Japa- 
nese and peoples of other eoun- 
tries. 

As the first editorial. of this 
newspapers stated, the aim of 
The PN sm Times was to become 

mes 2 “public organ 

oe honestly endea- 
me voring to ex- 
m plain things 


[= ‘Today, on its 

== 60th j|$anniver- 
sary, The Japan Times is con- 
tinuing in that tradition by 
serving as the medium through 
which the day-to-day picture of 
Japan as well as the latest de- 
velopments in world affairs 


jean be gained and understood. 


The Japan Times is the oldest 
by far of the several English- 
language newspapers im this 
country and is outdated by only 
a few of the vernacular dailies. 
In the course of its growth, the 
paper has been known as the 
Japan Times and Mail, Japan 
Times and Advertiser and the 
Nippon Times. But throughout 
the years, it has kept true to 
the aims of its founders. 

It is today not only the oldest 
but also boasts the largest cir- 
culation, wields the most influ- 


Message 


President, The Japan Times 


The 300 um ‘Times 


_ CORONATION ac 


Tomy, for aA | 


eae 
we — 
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FUKUSHIMA 


ence and is the only independ. 
ent paper among the English: 
language newspapers in this 
country. 

As it developed over the dec- 
ades, The Japan Times. has kept 
constantly abreast of the times, 
recording and interpreting the 
great events which have shap- 
ed the world during the past 
60 years. Through its columns, 
The Japan Times has also been 
able to play an influential role 
in shaping the history of the 
times, . 


Dedication to public service : 
and to the high principles and 
aims of the free press is the 
firm cornerstone of The Japan] 
Times. To that end, it is de- 
termined to live up to its motto 
and to present “All the News 
Without Fear or Favor.” 


We are determined in the}! 
years to come to stand firm on a 
policy of strict impartiality in 
reporting the events of the day 
and to present our views in a 
fearless and straightforward 
manner for truth, freedom and 
international peace. ‘ 

The growth and development] 23 
of The Japan Times during the | #ie 
past 60 years cannot be men- 
tioned without giving special 
recognition to the many sub- 
scribers and readers who made 
that possible. We take this occa- 
sion to rededicate ourselves to 
the public service and to the 
promotion — of international 
understanding. 
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the only 


happenings 


start an English-language paper, | curate and up-to-date reports on 


Yamada was so impressed that! domestic 
he immediately started to raise 
funds to finance the project. 
The first man whose assistance 
he recruited was Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, founder of Keio Univer- 
sity and the Jiji Shimpo news- 
paper, to whom he was related 
by marriage. 

Since Fukuzawa had failed 15 
years previously to. persuade 
Marquis. (then Count) Shige- 
nobu Okuma and Prince Masa- 
yoshi, Matsukata, two influential 
leaders of the Meiji Govern- 


affairs, p@#ying espe- 
cially careful attention to news 
concerning the economic prog- 
ress of the nation. 
newspaper that will be indis- 
pensable to politicians; mer- 
chants and manufacturers alike 
as well as to those who wish to 
be Kept constantly informed on 
conditions abroad. 

Thus, March 22, 1897, saw the 
appearance of the first issue of 
a new English-language paper 
called The Japan Times. 
paper’s chief executives were 


is a 


The 


ment, to start up an English-|Sueharu Yamada, president; 
‘language newspaper in this] Motosada Zumoto, managing 
country, he was only toojeditor; Yoshitaro Takenobu, 


pleased to offer his wholeheart- 
ed cooperation on this occasion. 

Fukuzawa soon succeeded in 
persuading Baron Yataro Iwa- 
saki, then Governor of the 
Bank of Japan, to raise funds 
for Zumoto’s paper from the 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi interests, 
the Bank of Japan, the Yoko- 
hama seszer ae Bank and the Hc 


manager. 
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assistant managing editor, and 
Miezo Nakanishi, 


business 


For the title, the Old English 
type used in The Times of Lon- 
don was adopted with a wood- 
block of Mt. Fuji in the center. 
Also as with the London Times, 
the front page was 
given over to advertisements. 


entirely 
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At this time, the printing was 
done by lithographic and type- 
printing machines powered by 
two small gas engines. BeSides 
publishing the paper, the com- 
pany was also engaged in job 
printing, principally for the 
Lion Tooth. Powder Company 
and Nippon Yusem Kaisha, 

Despite the fact that its edito- 
rial staff was very short-handed, 
The .Japan Times carried a 
weather chart, list of arrivals 
and departures of foreign mail, 
and transiation of Japanese 
newspaper comments in. addi-f 
tion to the usual news stories 
and commentaries. The head- 
lines foHowed the reserved tra- 
dition of British journalism. 


Important Mission 


The Japan Times came into 
being at a time soon after the 
Sino-Japanese War when this 
country’s foreign relations were 
growing exceedingly delicate 
and troublesome, One of its 
most important missions was, 
therefore, to promote an under- 
standing of Japan’s problems 
among people of the. outside 
world and at the same time to 
keep the people at home in- 
formed on developments taking 
place abread, with special em- 
phasis en the introduction of 
Western culture and civiliza- 
tion to this country. 


1904, The Japan Times switch- 
ed over from a morning to an 
evening paper so as to be in a 


Shibusawa had been sent to the ] MaTReIOe directar. 
United States in 1909 at the in-| A word must be said at this 
vitation of chambers of com-|point .ahout Sometaro Sheba, 


better position to supply its|merce on the American Paeific/father of the: present managing 
readers with the latest warjcoast. During his three-month|editor of the Asahi Evening 
news. Financially speaking,|stay in the United States, Vis-| News and a man who was to 


govern the destiny of The Japan 
Times for the following decade 
or sv. Sheba had at. one time 
operated a newspaper in Hawaii 
and joined The Japan Times as 
vice-president im November, 
1919. He served as the paper’s 
Sa een 0 oe its years 


count Shibusawa had come to 
the conclusion that it was im- 
portent for Japan. to-have an 
international news agency that 
would do something to remedy 
the general ignorance of Japa- 
nese affairs prevailing in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, On his re- 
turn to Japan, therefore, he had | gs 
devoted all his efforts toward |i 
the establishment of such an] 
agency, BE 


Reorganization 


The result was that the Ko-| ie 
kusai News Agency was found- Ii 
ed in March, 1915, with Count] ig 
Aisuke Kabayama as its execu-}iew 
tive official and John Russell} 
Kennedy as its representative. [a 
The Kokusai effected a merger |s333 
with the Toho News Agency inise 
1926, becoming the Rengo News |i 
neePey % 

' Although -Zomoto played an 
important part in the founding 
of the news agency and prob- 
ably was the originator of the 
idea regarding its amalgamation 
with The Japan Times, he was 
merely given an important posi- 
tion in the Kokusai, the actual 
management being entrusted to 
its representative, Kennedy, an 


however, the War did consider- 
able damage to the paper.» 


During the eoursé of the 
Portsmouth Peace Conference, 
the Times did its best te turn 
the situation favorably to Ja 
pan by specially reporting 
news from Reuters News 
[Agency to badly imformed 
leaders in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and by introducing 
representative opinions of the 
nation to the outside world. 

In December, 1909, The Japan 
Times lost one of its greatest 
benefactors when Prince Ito 
was assassinated on the plat- 
form of Harbin station. 

Zumote became president of 
The Japan Times in January, 
1911, Kazutomo Takahashi tak- 
ing over his job of managing 
editor. Despite his long associa- 
tion with the paper, however, 
Zumoto was to hold this posi- 
tion only for the brief space of 
three years, for in 1914 the 
management of The Japan 
Times was transferred to the 
Kokusai, Tsushin Sha (Interna- 
tional News Agency). 

The foundation of this news 
agency had come about in this 
way. A Japanese business mis- 


Yukichi Fukuzawa 
as an anonymous association 
from 1921 wntil the time Dr. 
Ashida became president in 
1933. 

With the assistance of Vis- 
count Makoto Saito, then Gov- 
ernor-General of . Korea, whose 


A year after the outbreak ne 


Englishman who had originally 


the Russo-Japanese War in/sion headed vd Viscount Eiichi pe gpg = Ahm, Braga ved gaya, acquaintance he had gained 
cee memes paps one ome Ts ig eee Pra om adent. More through the recommendation of 
2th Viper ge). | Rew po Viscount Shimpei Goto, Sheba 


© {J over, in order to insure smooth 
/.| liaison between the news agen- 
Pilcy and the English-language 
2]| papers, Kennedy also assumed 
=i the management of The Japan 
>| Times. 
es On July 2, 1914, the paper was 
=) thus reorganized into a joint- 
=| stock company capitalized at 
= 110,000 and called The Japan 
Times Kabushiki Kaisha, Ken- 
nedy succeeding Zumoto as 
fen president. The size of the paper 
=| was reduced from a European 
feito a Japanese newspaper stand- 
= jard, and the editorial manage- 
=|} tment placed on a sounder basis, 
f. | @ branch office being opened at 
=.170, Yarmashita-cho, Yokohama. 

| In 1916, Kennedy went back 
oe.) Or a Visit te England, his P east 
foe sas president of The Japan Times : 
[oe } being taken by Vice-Admiral 
Baron Jiro Miyahara who re- 
mained at the helm until Ken- 
nedy's return in 1918. . 


Japan Mail Merger 


The Japan Mail moved into 
the Times building from its 
Kanda offices in February, 1914, 
merely retaining its name with- 
out issying any paper for seven 
years. In 1921, T leavers Times 
absorbed The Japan Mail, 
cNanging its masthead to The 
Japan Times & Mail. 

Up to this time, all copy had 
been necil-written in long 
hand. The first man to introduce 
= ithe typewriter into Japanese 

‘}journaliam was Yasotaro Mori 
who returned from a course of 
study in America in 1913 and 
joined The Times staff the fol- 
lowing year. 

In December, 1921, Kennedy 
resigned the presidency and 
The Times was then reorganized 
a8 anh anonymous association 
under. a new management. Dr. 

unshiro. Hattori, chief secre 
tary of the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce, was made president, 
Sometaro Sheba becoming! 


+ 


took the reform of paper in 
hand. His views concerning the 
business policy of the paper 
conflicting with those of Dr. 
Hattori, however. he left The 
Times and visited China for 
about a year. The fortune of 
the Times deteriorated during 
his absence, and ewentually he 
returned to his old job of 
managing the paper. 


‘Mikasa’ Campaign 
Times started a campaign aim- 


Togo, commander of the Japa- 


Japanese war. The discussions 


people as Marquis Hachisuka, 
Marquis Rairin 
Count. Yoshinori Futara and 
Viscount Ogasawara as well as 
by articles 


the First .High School, Isoo 
Yamagata ami Mrs, Charles 
Burnett,: wife of a military at- 
tache at the U.S. Embassy. 

An article published by the 
Times on a similar drive in Eng- 
land to raise funds for the: pre- 
servation. of the warship Victo- 
ria did much to enlist public 
support for this project, which 
achieved. fts. objective toward 
the end of 1925. Incidentally, 
this drive to preserve the 
“Mikasa” represents .one of the 
very fifst press campaigns to be 
conducted in Japan. 

The anti-Japanese agitation 
that had been growing in the 
United States for more than a 
decade finally came to a head 
in 1924 when America closed her 
doors to Japanese subjects. In 
October the same year, The 
Japan Times brought out @ spe- 
cial number entitled “From 
Japan te America” in which i 


oe 
About June, 1923, The Japan| sae 


ed at the preservation of éhe =e 
“Mikasay” flagship of Admiraliiae 


nese fleet during the Russo-|iiuee 


that ensued were much enliven- x = 
ed by the participation of such 


Tokugawa. }j 


written by Vice-l am 
Admiral Dr. Ernest Clement of}7 


presented convincing arguments 
against this action, at the same 
time endeavoring to. avoid a 
clash, in the hope of influencing 
American opinion fayorably to 
Japan, What appeared in this 
special number made no small 
_comtribution to the promotion: 
of Japanese-Arieriean friendship’ 
at @ very eruciail time and: The 
Times received. numerous iet- 
ters of congratulation from its 
readers abroad. 

The Kanto district was visited: 
by a great earthquake on Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, the only news- 
paper offices in Tokyo to escape 
destruction being those of the 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi, Miyako and 
The Japan Times. The Japan 
Times appeared in a reduced 
size four days after the disaster. 


Change of Site 


In November, 1924, the paper 
moved to 22, 2-chome, Uthisai- 
waicho, not far from its former 
site, and in March that year, 
Tokichi Tanaka, former Foreign 
Vice-Minister, took over the 
presidency for the brief space 
of one year, resigning in April, 
1925, to assume the post of Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, 
His place was taken by Yone 
jiro Ito, former president of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

In January, 1931, the Times 
proved that by taking advan- 
tage ef the difference in Tokyo 
and New York time, the trans- 
actions taking place in the after- 
noon session of the New York 
stock exchange could be report- 
ed in the afternoon edition of 
The Japan Times even before 
they appeared in the morning 
editions of the New. York news- 
papers and following day, and 


accordingly the paper put up a 
bulletin board at 
Tokyo's Wall Street. 

In December, 1931, Genichiro 
Date. 


Kabuto-cho, 


—_ oaiene Re nel ihe’ 


presidency of the Kokumin 
newspaper, became head of The 
Japan Times, but being a busy 
man, delegated the actual man- 
agement of the paper’s affairs 
to Sometaro Sheba. 
The presidency was taken 
over in January, 1933, by Dr, 
Hitoshi Ashida, a career diplo- 
mat who had seen service in 
Eurepe and who later became 
Prime Minister after the end of 
the Pacific War. During his 
seven years with The Japan 
Times, Dr. Ashida made large 
contributions to the develop- 
ment of the paper. Toward. the 
Close of 1937, he. went on a 
special mission to Europe as 
president of the Times in con 
nection with the China Incident. 
Upon his resignation in 1940, 
his place was taken by Toshi 
Go, who*had spent many years 


| 


| 


S)English became 


abroad, especially in New York, 


as representative of the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

In October, 1940, The Japan 
Biraes: & Mail bought The Japan 
Advertiser of Tokyo and chang- 
ed its name to The Japan Times 
and Advertiser. The Japan 


| Times and Advertiser issued 


both Merning and evening edi- 
tions, . In. 
year, it also bought up 
Japan Chronicle of Kobe. Thus 
the paper acquired the long title 


-of The Japan Times and Adver- 


tiser Incorporating the .Japan 
Chronicle and The Japan Mail. 

In this way The Japan Ad- 
vertiser, a leading English lan- 
guage daily in Japan of Ameri- 
can ownership the British-owned 
Japan Chronicle and the Japa- 
nese-owned Japan Times were 
combined, providing a climax in 
the history of English-language 
journalism in Japan, 

As frem Jan, 1, 1943, the 
paper was renamed the Nippon 
Times. 

During the Pacific War, Japa- 
mese papers were merged or 
liquidated out of existence 


}owing to shortage of newsprint. 


Out of the 104 daily newspapers 
existing as of 1937, only &4 re- 
mained in 1942, The metropoli- 
tan dailies were reduced to six 
and the Nippon Times was in- 
chided in this number as the 
sole English-language vehicle in 
the capital. The evening edi 
tion, however, had to be discon 
tinued as from March 6, 1944, 


Prosperous Years 


When in August, 1045, the 
war ended and the United States 
moved in, the first. place the 
American newspaper and news 
agency correspondents rushed to 
was the Times office, in order to 
get material out of the files of 
our back numbers, 

During the Occupation and 


thereafter, popularization of 
phenomenal 


and, coupled with the iMmereas- 


Sting number of readers among 
=| the Occupation personrel, swell 
sted circulation rapidly. 


More- 
over, with Japanese political 
circles and business interests 
having to make contacts with 
GHQ, SCAP and local: military 
governments, the use of @n 
English language newspaper 


“}eame to be widely recognized. 


Circulation continued te i- 


crease, in addition to which ad 


vertisements of foreign firms 
and Japanese firms dealing with 
foreign clients. filled more and 
more space. It thus became 
possible for the paper to oper 
ate -on a purely commercial 
basis and to become an independ- 
ent paper. 

In succession to Tadap Matsw 
moto, Who became president 
during the war, Kiyoshi Toga- 
saki, who had been managing 
editor, became president m 
December, 1946 and served im 
that post for exactly nine post 
war years: 

In January last vear, the Nip- 
pon. Times invited Shintaro 
Fukushima, a career diplomat 
and Director-General of the Pre 
curement. Agency until them,, 
to take over its presidency. 
Under the dynamic leadership 
of its new president, the.paper 
is expected to continue flourish 
ing, always loyal to its tradi- 
tions but keenly alert to the 
changing trends of the world 

The paper reverted to its ort 
ginal name, The Japan reg 
on July 1, 1956. : 
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> aes”: GREETINGS FROM EAST AND WEST 


W. German Chancellor|Late Pres. Magsaysay 
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Stresses Mutual Ties 


By KONRAD ADENAUER 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 


To The Japan Times I send 
my sincere felicitations on the 
60th anniversary of its found- 
ing. In this spah of time, there 
occurred Japan’s rise te a lead- 
ing nation in Asia—spiritually 
and economically—a develop. 
ment in which The Japan Times 


The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has since olden days 


This message from the iate } 
President Magsaysay was received 
by The Japan Times only a few 
days before his tragic death in 
an airplane accident. In view of 
this, we feel that it carries an 
historic significance as the great 
Philippine Leader's last will and 
testament to the people of Japan. 


cause of a Free World press and 


Sends Last Message 


By RAMON MAGSAYSAY 
President of Philippine Republic 
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: = . as a mediator between western —Editor. 
=— 7 a and eastern culture has played Bee 
| = — Pa = | a considerable part. | It gives me great pleasure to |i 
=— ———— , ee —g em Free and honest expression of |#m extend my congratulations and | 3m 
. = , . aa 3 , opinion is one of the most im-| aim best wishes to The Japan Times | 
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been linked with Japan through 
a close friendship which even 


Konrad Adenauer 


international goodwill and un- 


derstanding. I am, therefore, 


Ramon Magsaysay 


long-range point of view and 
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: - = a u¥ ) ‘=== | A number of years ago, the Fed-| friendship. its columns my cordial greet-| their mutual best interests to 
Excellent eral Republic of Germany and} ‘This purpose was served by| ings to the Japanese people. look at their relations from the 
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3 Congratulations to The Japan Times’ 60th Anniversary!! 
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Japan were facing, in many 


construction of the country 
from wartime destruction; of 
the integration of millions of 
displaced persons, and of the 
necessity for economic recon- 
struction. With trust in the 
unbroken vitality and confident 
of the future, both our peoples 
took the same road of hard 


work. 
New Bonds 


The success has justified our 
confidence, and the common des- 
tiny of our peoples in the post- 
war era created new bonds of 
sympathy. After the Japanese 
Peace Treaty came into force in 
1952, the diplomatic ties were 
strengthened again, and the rep- 


resentations on both sides were |. 


raised to the status of embas- 
sies. 

With the exchange of the first 

ostwar ambassadors — Mr. 
Shunichi Kase in Bonn and Dr. 
Fans Kroll in Tokyo—the gaps 
were at last closed in 1954 and 
1955, gaps which had still ham- 
pered the full deployment of re- 
lations between the two na- 
tions. Following the demise of 
His Excellency Mr. Shunichi 
Kase and the appointment of 
his successor; Mr. Katsumi 
Ohno, to the post of Foreign 
Vice-Minister, the German Fed- 
eral Republic is now awaiting 
the arrival of Japan’s new am- 
bassador, Dr. Ryuji Takeuchi. 

Since the resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations, the ties be 
tween the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan have been 
visibly strengthened. His Im- 
perial Highness Crown Prince 


*+ Akihito honored us with his 


visit in 1953. The State visit of 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshi- 
da was a further cornerstone in 
the construction of our mutual 
relations. 

The visits by Finance Minis- 
ter Hisato Ichimada, Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Minister Ichi- 
ro Kono, and Labor Minister Ta- 
dao Kuraishi made possible a 
vivid exchange of opinions on 
financial, economical and social 
problems. 

Furthermore, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court Dr. 
Kotaro Tanaka, Mitsuo Tanaka, 
the Director of the Public In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs 
Bureau in the Japanese Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, parlia- 


atives 
broadcasting and the press, sci- 
ence and art, came as visitors 
to our country. They created 
contacts which have been very 
valuable to us. , 
Journalistic Interest 

The fact that Japan, as the 
only country of the Far East, 
maintains no less than nine full- 
time journalists in Bonn and 
Berlin, I value as further proof 
of the great interest which the 
Japanese public takes in Ger- 
man -affairs. 

We are naturally interested 
in a favorable development of 
our trade with Japan. Thus 
we welcome Japan’s admission 
into the GATT and her efforts 
to adjust her prices to world 
market levels. In this field, too, 
“ong economic questions can 

solved to mutual advantage 


the goodwill tour of the Fed- 


last year and underlined the 
need to further build up trade 
between Japan and Germany, 
particularly since Japan has 
proved an effective show-win- 
dow for the German export 
trade in the Far East. 

Many Japanese are working 
as engineers or as guest em- 
ployes in the various industries 
of the German economy, and 
the mutual agreement concern- 
ing the employment of up to 
500 Japanese miners in the 
Ruhr coal mines opens up new 
possibilities to make the friend- 
ly ties between the two nations 
closer also in the economic field 
through an exchange of work- 
ers. 

With the reconstruction of 
the well-known German East 
Asiatic Society (OAG), the cul- 
tural life of the Germans in 
Japan has again been given a 
spiritual center. . The tradition- 
al influence in the fields of mu- 
sic, medicine, philosophy, as 
well as forestry and agriculture 
has been preserved for our fel- 
low-countrymen in your coun- 
try. 

“Also the teaching of German 
has again been taken into the 
curricula of Japanese schools. 
As in former years, many Japa- 
nese physicians are again study- 
ir- at German universities. 

Cultural Exchange 

The great names of German 
music, such as Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, and 
Schumann, are very familiar to 
the Japanese friend of music. 
The guest tours by the Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra under 
the direction of Prof. Kar! 
Muenchinger, and by the noted 
cellist Prof. Ludwig Hoelscher 
have presented examples of Ger- 
man musical interpretation in 
Japan. 

German poets and philosoph- 
ers like Hesse, Carossa, Rilke, 
Ernst Juenger, Heidegger, Jas- 
pers and others build bridges 
between our cultures which, 
superficially seen, seem rather 
removed from one another, 
which however, have their com- 
mon root in man and in the 
human. individual. 

With the help of the German 
Academic Exchange Service 
and the Alexander von Hum- 
boldt Foundation, about 50 Japa- 
nése students are at present 
at German uwuniversi- 


More than 30 German professors 
have visited Japan since 1952, 
ahd in the same period more 
than 120 Japanese professors 
have been to Germany. 

After a lapse of 12 years, the 
cultural pact between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and 
Japan was signed in Tokyo on 
February 14th, 1957, on behalf 
of Germany by Secretary of 
State Dr. Walter Halistein and. 
on behalf of Japan by the then 
Foreign Minister and present 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi. 

The agreement provides for 
the establishment of German- 
Japanese committees in Bonn 
and Tokyo, with the task of re- 
viving and intensifying the cul- 
tural relations in all fields, I 
heartily welcome this agree- 
ment and expect that it will 


: 


I believe that the occasion is 


the two countries and to stress 
the need for strengthening it. 
Indeed that need has never 
been more evident than it is to- 
day. 

The Philippines and Japan 
are not only close neighbors en- 
joying a mutually beneficial 
trade with each other but are 
also confronted with common 
problems which affect their na- 
tional security as well as the 
peace and security of their part 
of the world. International de- 
velopments particularly those in 
their common area, have serv- 
ed to underscore thie importance 
and urgency of these problems. 

The emergence of the Philip- 
pines and Japan as full-fledged 
members of the community of 
free and sovereign nations like- 
wise calls for their assumption 
of greater responsibilities and 
more active participation in 
world affairs as well as for 
closer dealings with each other. 
All these project clearly the 
mutual advantages to be gained 
by the two countries in 
strengthening the friendly rela- 


tions between them. 


: 


. 


not wholly in terms of the im- 


— : ; 

ervic fields, tasks that then seemed] eration of German Industries ad : rm th 
S vice impossible. delegation which visited Japan chante Pad og nen otaea mediate future, regardless of 
I am thinking here of the re the material advantages one 


may expect to derive from the 
other on the basis of that limit- 
ed perspective. To adopt this 
attitude would be to make their 
common task more difficult, 


The pursuit of that task rests 
not only on the two govern- 
ments but also on their respec- 
tive peoples. Nowhere is the 
need for such joint responsibili- 
ty more amply felt than in the 
implementation of the terms of 


the reparations settlement. And | 


the key to success in that par- 
ticular undertaking to my mind 
lies primarily in the faithful 
adherence both by the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese 
people to the lofty and generous 
spirit that originally inspired it. 


For one or the other to lose 
sight of that underlying spirit 
would be to hinder the smooth 
implementation of the repara- 
tions agreement and impede 
the progress achieved by the 
two countries toward 


They have gone too far ahead 


on this road to afford incurring 


that risk. 


It affords,;me great pleasure 
to send my_hearty felicitations 
to The. Japan Times which 
celebrates the 60th anniversary 
of its founding today, 


International friendship is 


understanding and appreciation 
among the peoples of the world. 
If Japan is to win the trust and 
goodwill of other nations, we 
must first seek to acquaint them 
fully with the conditions of our 
country while we keep our 


developments in the changing 
world. 

In this sensé The Japan 
Times has rendered a signal 
Service for the past 60 years in 
the promotion of Japan's friend- 


Japan, it has devoted itself to 
the task of furnishing com- 
prehensive and objective news 
of Japan and the world from 
day to day to the wide circles 
of its readers here and abroad. 

As an organ of public opinion, 
it has spoken freely without 
fear or favor, always champion- 
ing the cause of international 


give a new and firmer founda- 
tion to German-Japanese friend- 
ship. 

Through our common work 
we also make at the same time 
a useful contribution to the pres- 
ervation of world peace, in 
which our two peoples are par- 
ticularly interested after the les- 
sons of the past. . 

Let us remain faithful to 


those common goals of ours. 


fostered onty through mutualj# =, 


Kishi Wishes Times 
Success in Mission 


F 
° By NOBUSUKE KISHI 
Prime Minister 


selves posted constantly on the eS | 


Nobusuke Kishi 


“ ' cr.entary leaders, and distin-| studying j lati th 4 
PET guished personalities of thejties. Already in 1956, our Am- ag ie tha aaa independant 

Established 1892 sLnicor porated 191 jocal administration, represent-| bassador in Tokyo awarded the/ mnoish language journal of| Pe#°® order and justice. 

y of economic circles,} 100th scholarship since 1952. Through the medium of Eng- 


lish, it has done much to clarify 
the Japanese viewpoint to all 
the world. The Japan Times 
is a proud and priceless institu- 
tion of our land. 

Japan, who once attained to 
the eminence of a major world 
Power, was laid prostrate by a 
reckless and disastrous war. 
But rising out of the slough of 
despondency, she soon manag 
ed to regain her feet. During 
the past several vears since the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty, 
which restored her to independ- 
ence and sovereignty, she has 
made astonishing progress in 
national recovery and recon- 
struction, thanks to the support 
and assistance of friendly na& 
tions as well as the resolute 
will and indefatigable efforts on 

(Continued on Page. 17) 
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_ ENVOYS OFFER BEST WISHES 


Value of English 
Paners Increasing 


By SIR ESLER DENING 
British Ambassador 

It gives me great pleasure to 
congratulate The Japan Times 
on the 60th anniversary of its 
foundation. 

The value of an English-lan- 
guage newspaper in this coun- 
try does not grow less with the 
passage of time. Indeed, in 
many publica 
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Sir Esler Dening 
becomes of greater value as the 
foreign community grows in size 
and more and more Japanese be- 
come interested in foreign news 
and views, as well as in the 
English language’ which is now 
the most widely-used medium of 
international communication. 

But this value is clearly de- 
pendent on the degree to which 
the newspaper does, in fact, pro- 
vide for the foreigner unfamiliar 
‘ with Japanese an objective and 
comprehensive record of Japa- 
nese events and developments 
f opinion, and for its Japanese 
readers a first-hand impression 
of conditions abroad. 

The Japan Times can fairly 
be said amply to fulfil this dual 
function, and I wish it every 
future success in its essential 
task of promoting ant tor! 
ing between Japanese and for- 
eigners. 


On Role as 


I am very glad to have this 


anniversary. 


= | With this increased understand- |) 
e \ing comes increased realization|# 33 
in both countries that the basic gee ee Snr 
and aspirations of fs Pe eS 

Japan and the United States 2 es ee 
are the same and that these ob-}| > = 
jectives and aspirations can} > ~ 
best be achieved through close |@ 


objectives 


cooperation between the two 


countries. 
The year 1897, when The 


Japan ‘Times was founded;--was 


marked by several noteworthy 
events in Japanese history, 
events contributing to the great 
industrial, financial, political 
and cultural development that 
is so apparent in the Japan ,of 
today. ? 

In 1897 Japan signed trade 
treaties with Switzerland, 
Portugal and Austria and revis- 
ed the trade treaty already ex- 
isting with Chile. That year 
saw the founding of the Liberal 
Party, the Yawata Steel Works 
and the Nippon Kangyo Bank 
and the adoption of a law pro- 
tecting ancient temples and 
shrines. 


One other event of the year 
1897 may be worth mentioning, 


60th Anniversary Marks 
Significant Milestone © 


By NAGATAKA MURAYAMA 


President, Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association 
The 60th anniversary of The | gees cans 


Japan Times, a representative 
English-language daily . of  in- 
ternational standing in Japan, 


marks a significant milestone} 


in the history of journalism 


here, and I wish to extend my |} 


heartiest congratulations to the 


paper on this felicitous octa- ; 


sion. 


Two of the biggest functions |{ 
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of a mewspaper is to report| i 


foreign and domestic news as{4 


a daily mirror of society and 


to reflect the voice of the people : 


as a spokesman for public 
opinion. 
these dual functions are parti- 
cularly significant in the case 
of English-language newspapers. 

It is universally recognized 
that The Japan Times has made 
outstanding contributions in 
these fields since it was first 
published in 1897... 


If it were not for an im- 
partial and reliable English- 
language hewspaper like The 
Japan Times, I am sure the for- 
eign community of Japan would 
have experienced great incon- 
venience and it would have 
been difficult to adequately con- 
vey Japan’s public opinion to 
the world. 

The paper also played a big 
role in promoting trade and 
economic cooperation with for- 
eign nations, 

Specifically, English-language 
newspapers have made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the 
furtherance of understanding 
and friendship among nations 
and the maintenance of world 
peace. It is my belief that they 
will continue to provide even 
greater stimulus in this field in 
years to come. 

When the first copy of The 
Japan Times came off the press, 
the population of Japan was 
40,000,000. The number of 
copies of newspaper printed 


daily was estimated between | 
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Nagataka Murayama 


800,000 and 900,000. This means 
that only one out of every 40 
or 50 persons was subscribing to 
a newspaper at that time. 

Today, 60 years later, the po- 
pulation ‘of Japan has jumped 
to over 90,000,000. And the 
daily circulation of newspapers 
has reached 34,927,000. (morn- 
ing and evening papers put out 
by the same publishing com- 
pany counted as one) or one 
to every 2.56 persons. This is 
the world’s fifth highest rate 
after Britain, Sweden, Iceland 
and Australia. 7 

During the past half century, 
phenomenal progress was also 
made in the field of communica- 
tions, printing, advertising and 
circulation. 

The Japan Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers and Editors Association 
now has a membership of 95 
daily newspapers. 

I cannot help recognizing 
anew the vital role of English- 
language newspapers like The 
Japan Times when I look ahead 
to the heavy commitments that 
await Japan in Asia and the 
world. 

In closing, let me take this 
opportunity to wish The Japan 
Times even greater success in 
the future. 


opportunity of congratulating |e 


f} The Japan Times has made, Bs # 
*-\and is continuing to make, a $e ee 
| great contribution toward. in-|#e3 
© = \creased understanding between |73—" 
| Japan and the United States. ee are 


Japan. 
Salomon August 
two companions took off from Bee 
in a balloon in| #a 
hopes of being the first to reach Pee ate i 
Their attempt | Bae 
was unsuccessful and nothing |@ 
was heard of the expedition | # 
until 1930, when their bodies | # 
were found 117 miles from their 
starting point. 


Spitzbergen 


the North Pole. 


Times Congratulated — 


Interpreter 


By DOUGLAS MACARTHUR ll 
U.S. Ambassador 
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although it took place far from | @@ 
The Swedish explorer | @ 


Andree and 


When we consider that today 


Tokyo has become a terminus 


for regular passenger flights 
over the North Pole, and that 


Japanese scientists are conduct- 


ing observations in the Antarc- 
tic, we realize that Japan, and 
the rest of the werld, have 
come a long way in the past 60 
years. ) 


After a period of suffering 
and hardship, Japan, with her 
remarkable economic recovery 
and her membership in the 
United Nations, has once again 
resumed her rightful place of 


influence in the family of free 


nations. There she will, I know, 
exert a great influence to see 
that peace with justice prevail 
in this world. 


« Again, my heartiest congratu- 


lations to The Japan Times for 
its fine work in interpreting 


Japan to the West and the West 
to Japan, 
years be as fruitful! 


May your next 60 


Se foundation, 


7% |publish an 
‘| They are most welcome as a 
oe | connecting 
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Press Today Has 
Important Mission 


By ARMAND BERARD 
French Ambassador 


I want to express to The 
Japan Times, on the occasion of 
the 60th anniversary of its 


| my Warmest con- 
"| gratulations. 
The press has nowadays in 


ithe world a most important 
“| mission. 
we} largest part, 
* i public opinion. 
#\a better understanding and co- 
= -|operation between nations. In 
"ee |no country probably has the 


It determines, for the 
the currents of 
It must serve 


press such an extension as in 


=| Japan. 


From the international point 


| = \of view a prominent part is 
fj iplayed by 


the newspapers 
which, like The Japan Times, 
English edition. 


link between the 
political circles of Japan and 


; oe the many foreigners living in 
‘i this country who do not read 


Japanese. 
As the French Ambassador in 
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Armand Berard 


Japan, I want to avail myself 
of the opportunity to stress the 
close relations which exist, espe- 
cially in the cultural field, be- 
tween our two countries. Both 
combine with ancient and bril- 
liant civilizations the most mod- 
ern scientific and industrial 
techniques. French literature, 
French art, French science are 
studied here with great sym- 
pathy. The Japanese Month 
which takes place just now in 
Paris is an illustration of the 
keen interest which Japan has 
always awakened in France. 
We hope that an increased 
exchange of students, profes- 
sors and technicians will con- 
tribute to an ever greater co- 
operation between our two 
countries in the interest of 


peace, of human welfare and 
of the progress of mankind. 
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Authorized Foreign 
Exchange Bank 


| BANK-KOB 


Situated at Kobe Port 


Provides Céavalete 
Worldwide Banking Service 


CHU OKAZAKI 


Branches: Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Osoka, etc. 
London Representative Office: | 


4, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C.2 
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Best Wishes to The Japan Times 


60th Anniversary 
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EUROPE VIA THE NORTH POLE 
e 2 Flights weekly—Tuesday and Friday 


, e Enjoy the luxury of the DC-7C Global Express 
® Save 20 hours and 2,300 miles 
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EUROPE VIA INDIA 


TiminG Cvery SAS FLIGHT 


and Saturday via the principal cities 
in Southeast Asia and the Middle East 


THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


aoe: 3 | + 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES SUSTEM 


\ 


. See your travel agants or SAS 


Fukoku Bldg. Tel. (23) 4551 (10 lines) 
OSAKA: Fukutake Bldg. Tel. (26) 0576-9 

TOKYO INT’L AIRPORT OFFICE: Tel. (74) 1705, 1725 
General Agents: MAERSK LINE LTD., Japan Branch 
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POLAROUTER 


ISU 


ISUZU, the pioneer of Japan's automobile industry 
wes established in 1916. Through the assiduous 
study and technicol improvement ISUZU has suc- 
ceeded in producing the most efficient car which 
insures less consumption of oil, low cost of main- 
tenance expense and long distance drive on the - 
rugged read with heavy loads. ISUZU’S high 
efficient diesel car is highly recommended. 


| 4s : | y Mp 
ZU MOTOR CO. LTD. 
2691, Oi-Sakashita-cho, Shinagawa-ku, : 


Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: 


ISUZU TOKYO 
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Nations Must Cooperate |- 
Toward Int] F'rosperity 


By TAIZO ISHIZAKA 
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RADIANT PEACE) 


Reigning Emperor 


President, Japan Chamber 
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is § CHOSEN AME imperial Treasures 
THE SEW ERATE Are Transferred To 
I | that the bottleneck to increased y few nd By ATICHIRO FUJIYAMA é the smoothest progress ‘in the 


world. 


President, Federation of eeiied Yisins | crodeintion will be removed in en re : a 3 dA 
mic Organizations Le ia Vide | ceveral years’ time, but there easis ee “Sa . ; ie Be tahitian Sn Mh Commerce and Industry Especially, Japan achieved 
On the occasion of the 60th eee piss esi remains to be solved a es i ; ipa wee 2 ee! §6T «(consider it a great honor|spectacular economic develop- 
annivetsary of The Japan Times Meee serious problem which might | ca 0" a= am _ eee ce ~* |that I have been given an op-| ment last year, and the mining 
which is known throughout the Ey | obstruct the Seri tae ha - ee i es me RES us eS Ae He portunity to express my views;and manufacturing production 
world as the most influential | Mew Japanese ap egg 5 7 the“prob- bee SMO | « th ae mee eee} On the present and future of} jumped 21 per cent, exports 24 
Gerth lensuahe néewspanee is 10 years to come ri tines wali Pe >, es eee sa! the Ja 9 gran economy in be-| per cent, investments in equip- 
g 8 pape lem of supply of energy. ee his nom tttninuns| Daf Of the nation’s business} ment about 40 per cent and con- 


Japan, I wish to express my 
views on international economy 


with the hope that all nations 


of the world will cooperate to- 
Ward the end of international 
prosperity. 

Japan has now completely re- 
covered. from wartime devasta- 
tion and arrived at a stage of a 
new economic development. 
During the 10 years after the 
war, our efforts have been 
directed toward the rehabilita- 
tion of our country from the 
destruction suffered in the war 
and the raising of the economic 


Taizo Ishizaka 


dustrial production has been at- 
tained in two years. 

On the other hand, the basic 
industries could not keep up 
with this umprecedented eco- 
nomic boom and in the latter 


land the supply, 
lupon hydraulic and coal energy, 
will never be able to meet it. 
To make up for the shortage, 
we must utilize petroleum and 
atomic energy. But again, it 
would require at least 10 years 
before atomic energy could be 
put into practical use in this 
country. 


Therefore, the only way left 
to make up the lack of energy 


; 


With the evergrowing trend | =a % 
of Japanesé economy the de-| g>— 
|} mand for power is expected to| >” 
meishoot up at a tremendous rate} =~ 
depending | =. 


ev en 2 


An issue of The Japan Times & Mail dated Dec. 26, 1988 carry: 


ing an account of the present Oriente als enthronement 


circles in this special issue of 
The Japan Times commemorat- 
lsc its 60th birthday. 

t Ils already more than three 
years since the policy of healthy 
economy was launched in this 
country. In the meantime, the 


Japanese economy has made 


markets of the United States 
bloc, the Communist sphere ana 
the European area under the 
Organization of Buropean - Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

Although it is hoped that the 
forming of economic spheres by 
free nations will not stand in. 


Hopes Pinned on Times 
To Boost Economic Ties 


By MICHISUKE SUGI 


sumption 8 per cent. As a 


resuit, 


about 12 per cent as compared 
with the 1955 figure of 8.9 cent. 

In the meantime, price move 
ments remained relatively 
stable. Although wholesale 
prices showed a slight increase, 
a desirable trend of leveling-off 
marked consumer prices, which 
have a close bearing on the na- 
tional livelihood, 

Consequentiy, the nation’s 
foreign currency holdings hit a 
postwar high of $1,450,000,000 in 
.-pril, 1956. 


cal : 
“Fair Treatment Urged — 
For Japan Export Goods 


the gross national pro- os e : 
duction showed an increase of | Sau 


level to its prewar standard. art of 1956 the shortage of/is to rely on imported). Presi ong 
Now that this objective has La power and steel vo ery petroleum, for which foreign the way of free international 4 isin RIES - pmareec cd: oud _——— However, a close study of Alichiro Fujiyama 
been achieved successfully our| ais and unsatisfactory trans-|currency of some $400 to $500 trade, the outlook for the Free 2 It is a matter of great jubi x "A gC emanate such economic achievements in- 
aim has shifted to thé elevation; portation facilities became aj million becomes necessary. World would be a gloomy one a that THE Japan Times, the) ie dicates that important basic! cracy be endangered. 
of the people's living standards} bottleneck to expanding in-| This imposes an additional} if the leaders of each economic s est and largest independent | @ problems of the nation’s econo-| | “therefore would like to 
through full employment and! gustries. burden to the economy of this} 8TOup should pursue a policy nglish daily in Japan, now ae my have not necessarily been! make the following appeal to 
for the prosperity of their own| Sreets the 60th anniversary of | % solvec in their entirety. men of learning in the world so 


by promoting the national econ- 
omy and foreign trade.’  ” 


Especially in the last couple 


To counter this situation, 
toward’ the end of the same 
year the power development 


country on top of the foreign 
money needed for the importa- 
tion of raw materials for its 


bloc only.” : 
In this sense, it is earnestly 


its birth today. 


years ago, the pap 


Since its inception just 60 e 
er has dis-| ie 


The Japanese population is 
increasing by more than a mil- 
lion a year, though the growth 


that Japan may succeed in 
achieving these aims and main- 
tain its glorious position as a 


of years, the Japanese economy | program was revised in order;various industries. Therefore,| desired that such leaders pay eee 
oy made rapid. strides, ime to increase pawer output by/in order to enable the importa-| due attention to the nteepeniie played outstanding activities as) Ge rate has somewhat dwindled re-| democratic state in the inter. 
output of mining and manu-|some 40 per cent, plans were|tion of the source of energy we|of the world as a whole in|® hence 5 which — in- te, oe cently. There is the urgent} national society of nations. 
facturing industries in 1955} formulated to rationalize and| must enlarge our exports. managing the economic affairs} Toduce a ree, Ja 2 ay views | m) need to increase employment; I would like to have the 
showing a 12.5 per cent increase|step up steel production and| Turning our eyes to the|of their bloc, so that the and conditions and vice versa. oe is opportunities to meet the pop-| world understand that Japan, 
over the figure for 1954, and that/transport facilities were ex-/ situation of international trade,| obstacles to free international] Such an international role of | me ae ulation expansion. while seeking expansion of its 
for 1956 marking a 24 per cent| panded by reinforcing the mer-|sharp competition is expected|trade may be completely|the paper, highly evaluated] |, -ne Ishibashi Cabinet, estab-| economy for existence, needs to 
boost. over the same figure for|cantile fleet and increasing|to arise with the narrowing of|removed and all the countries} both in Japan and overseas, is}; ished late last year, expressed | explore its overseas markets for 
its intention of formulating aj obtaining necessary materials 


1955. Thus the aim of the five- 
year plan of 1954 to increase in- 


rolling stock. 
Thus, it has become probable 


markets in consequence of the 


establishment of independent 


of the world may share the 
prosperity resulting therefrom. 


—- 


; 


The Airline of Switzerland cnGustry. : Times will fully execute its} Should Japan fail to carry out| We earnestly hope that these 7 

, . jeg wrt, Pama “egg ges role of Pry coms nigger a its policies of a expan- yi acest - ours wil! be ee _ 

) or optimism over e future; cance on e Ss Of its e€X-i sion and complete employment,/ ted widely to the wor rough =) 

316 Nikkatsu Bldg. Hibiya, Tokyo. Tel: 27-5966/8 of exports under current|periences and achievements} social and labor unrest would|the medium of The Japan 4 
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nae 
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ve 


er KOKAN, as one of the three largest producers 

of steel, occupies a vital position in this country, and 

its products, ranging from steel to ships, chemicals, 

: fertilizers and various other products, are used throughout 
‘ the world as the motive power for modern industrial 


progress. 


yates well over 40 years, we have been constantly striv- 
ing to keep our production facilities and technical 

standards at the top level so that we can ensure “the 

highest quality and the lowest cost” to our customers. 


Cable: 


NIPPON KOKAN K.K. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corp.) 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
“STEELTUBE” TOKYO 


Pe - ees “h erect 


oe a. 
aa 7 FE ‘ ne 


assuming greater significance as 
the world situation is growing 
more and more complicated. 
Beonomic interests in Japan 
which depend largely on for- 
eign trade for existence, espe 
cially Kansai businessmen who 
handle about half the nation’s 
trade, place great hopes on such 
an activity of the paper. 

The people of the Kansai 
district feel specially familiar 
with The Japan Times because 
the paper absorbed a similar 
English journal of British 
origin, Japan Chronicle, in 
1940. The Japan Chronicle was 
published in Kobe. | 


Japan’s export trade, stimu- 
lated by the latest world eco- 
nomic prosperity, has been 
making brisk headway since 
1954. The volume of exports for 
last year ran up to as much as 
$2,500 million or about double 
the amount for 1951 when the 
nation enjoyed the so-<ailed 
Korean war boom. 

Meanwhile, exports also 
reached a colossal sum of more 
than $3,000 million last year be- 
ceuse of the expanded scale of 


domestic and overseas condi- 


Michisuke Sugi 


tions, and it is hoped that 
maximum efforts will be exert- 
ed for the continuous promo 
tion of the export trade. 

We strongly feel, at this 
juncture, the need of informing 
the peoples of the world of 
what the Japanese are thinking 
while learning details of the 
world trend. This, it is believed, 
will certainly promote the na- 
tion’s economic tieup with other 
countries which is now. earnest- 
ly being sought in economic 
circles. 

This is the very reason why 
I, representing economic circies 
in the Kansai, place great hopes 
on the activities of The Japan 
Times. 

In concluding my statement, 
let me hope that The Japan 


during the past 60 years. 


national budget designed to step 
up fiscal loans and investments 
with the aim of achieving full 
employment and expanding in- 
dustrial foundations. The pres- 
ent Kishi. Cabinet has taken 
over this policy and is striving 
to achieve the same objectives. 

The Government is thus en- 
deavoring to carry out an eco 
nomic expansion policy while 
maintaining a balance in the 
public finance. But this is no 
easy task for this country, 
which is short of natural re- 
sources and accumulated capl- 
tal. 

Last January, Japan's inter- 
national accounts already show- 
ed a deficit of $55,000,000 as a 
result of a drastic increase in 
the import of materials neces- 
sary for economic expansion. 
Meanwhile, foreign currency 
holdings have shown a gradual 
downward curve since they hit 
a postwar peak last year. At 
the same time, In the money 
market, there is a shortage of 
credits and the money rates 
have started to rise because of 
the nation’s deficiency in cap 
ital. 


develop and the basis of demo 


and funds to purchase them. 

From this angle, let me hope 
that all moves for restricting 
‘the advance of Japanese goods, 
such as increasing tariff rates 
and setting import quotas, will 
be eliminated and fair treat 
ment be accorded them in full 
recognition of the Japanese posi- 
tion. 

I would like to express my 
wish, at the same time, that 
countries invoking Article 35 of 
the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade will realize 
that Japan, too, is seeking to 
improve the quality of its prod- 
ucts and better its foreign trade 
relations through fair commer- 
cial competition, cancel such an 
escape clause of GATT and sus- 
pend discriminatory treatment 
on Japanese products. 

For the improvement of 
world economy, especially Asian 
eeonomy because of Japan's 
position in this part of the 
world. we Japanese are striving 
earnestly to make contributions 
to the peace and prosperity of the 
world, by making the best use 
of its force of population and 
industry. 


Times. 
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Through 4 Large Cities 
DAIMARU Dept. Stores 


a el 1? ele Be ee aoe ee 


You can find beautiful Daimaru Stores in all the main 
cities of Japan. With its motto of selling “‘the best, for less 
with the greatest service,” the Daimaru is respected by 


: everyone in the nation. Under modern management, the i 
Daimaru also has merchandise research institutes and ; 
- design laboratories. 


Do Your Shopping * Japan at DAIMARU 


DAIMARU 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
TOKYO © OSAKA * KYOTO « KOBE 
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‘My Alma Mater’ 


Original Staffer 
Recalls Old Days 


By SENKICHIRO KATSUMATA . 
Honorary Professor of Waseda University 


My story goes back to the time 
when Hibiya Park, now 4n oasis 
serving as a welcome breaking 
place for the busy citizens, was 
a wide open space used as a 
drill ground for the infantry and 
cavairy of the Imperial Body 
Guard, contributing not a little 
to the dustiness of the capital. 

Facing this city desert there 
stood an wumnpretentious gray 
wooden building, two) stories 
high. This was the house where 
The Japan Times was born more 
than half a century ago. The 
location is almost the same as 
that of the present Japan Times 
Annex. 

I am the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the original staff of the 
paper, the rest are all gone. 
So my reminiscences of those 
old days may prove interesting 
to the readers of The Japan 
Times, 

My connection with the paper 
began in 1897. In the previous 
year I graduated from a private 
‘English “school Kokumin.... Ei; 
gaku-kai in Kanda, and I was 
seeking employment. <A Japa- 
nese paper had an advertise- 
ment saying that “an ambitious 
young man” was wanted for 


. work on an English-language 


paper. I applied, as desired, 
giving my biographical sketch 
in English. That paper was 
The Japan Times. 

Entrance Exam 

I was called on to appear at 
the office for an examination. 
The examination was a simple 
one—writing in English answers 
to the questions: “What is your 
aim in entering this office? What 
salary do you expect?” 

There were five or six candi- 
dates present and I was the first 
to leave the room. I stated in 
my paper that I took up English 
journalism to train myself so 
as to be able to face the world 
audience in that pervading voice 
—English. <As to the salary I 
named 25 yen. It was the min- 
imum sum required for the sup- 
port of my family. which con- 
sisted of mother, father and my- 
self. I and another candidate, 
lizuka by name, who later be- 
came a Gakushu-in professor, 
were successful. 

The editorial staff of The 
Japan Times, which occupied 
the whole of the second floor, 
one fairly spacious room and 
three smaller ones, comprised, 
at the time of my ertrance fo 
the office, only four members. 
Editor. Zumoto, Sub-editor Take- 
nobu, two Englishmen (one 
“literary editor” and the other 
a proofréader), and two trans- 


lators—that is Iizuka and my- | 


self. 
The organization of the Japan 


Times Office was a homogeneous 
one, President Yamada, who 
was a branch office president 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
was a Tottori man. So were 
Zumoto, Takenobu, and the 
business manager, Nakanishi. 


Zumoto and Takenobu were 
both graduates of the Sapporo 
Agricultural College, which has 
developed into the present Hok- 
kaido University and which had 
the famous Clark for its first 
president. Takenobu and Zu- 
moto were both trained in Eng- 
lish journalism by Brinkley, the 
editor and proprietor of the 
Japan Mail now merged in The 
Japan Times. 


‘Translation Bureau’ . 

Zumoto wrote an editorial for 
each issue. Takenobu. took 
charge of special articles, and 
we translators made up minor 
items. The work of The Japan 
Times in its éarliest stage was 
far removed from the idea of 
the modern newspaper. It ‘was 
something like a translation bu- 
reau. : 

During my four years serv- 
ice with the paper I had only 
one reporting assignment. That 
was to make a visit to the be- 
reaved family of Verbeck, one 
of those foreigners who con- 
tributed to the making of New 
Japan, and write a brief story. 

owever, The Japan Times 
was. remarkable as the first 
journalistic work in English 
undertaken by Japanese. 
Through The Japan Times, Eng- 
lish, a linguistic nuclear weap- 
on, was first handled by the 
Japanese to make the real 
Japan known to the outside 
world, 

My knowledge of the financial 
side of The Japan Times in its 
initial stage is very limited, 
but I can say that it was not 
very prosperous in that respect. 
With a circulation of less than 
one thousand and a correspond- 
ingly small income from ad- 
vertisements, the paper could 
not get on well, 

Outside Support 

It had some substantial sup- 
port from a few quarters. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha _ sub- 
scribed to it for a number of 
copies for distribution among 
its ships and branches abroad. 
So did the Foreign Office for 
distribution among diplomatic 
agencies overseas. There was 
lithographic equipment in the 
Japan Times Office, and this 
was used exclusively for print- 
ing the paper for making con- 
tainers for the “Lion” dentifrice. 
This was one single steady 
source of income to the office. 


How weak its financial posi- 
tion was may be gathered from | 
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the following instance. It hap- 
pened that on pay day at the 
yearend, the members of the 
editorial staff were requested to 
stay in the office after working 
hours for the reason that the 
accountant was short of cash 
as the bill collector had not 
come back yet. 

Some of the people with 
whom I worked on The Japan 
Times are note-worthy for the 
brilliance of their after-careers. 
Tsunego Baba, a Doshisha gra- 
duate, became the doyen of 
Japanese journalists and a 
member of the House of Coun- 
cillors. Tokichi Masao, a Yale 
man like Taro Yamada, the 
president’s son, became legal 
adviser to the King of Siam and 
for his distinguished service 
was awarded the privilege of 
being treated as a member of 
the Royal Family. 7 

Sir Francis McCallagh 

Francis MacCallagh was 
knighted for his outstanding 
services with pen and sword, 
He is a prolific writer, being 
an author of some dozen books 
embodying his experiences as a 
correspondent, etc. Who’s Who 
devotes nearly a half page to 
him. 3 

Sir Francis in his Japan 
Times days was a very diligent 


student. I often found him 
studying the big Standard 
Dictionary. Perhaps he was 
intent on mastering the 


vocabulary for greater officiency 
in English expression. He was 
a thrifty man. He stayed at 
first in a Japanese inn near 
The Japan Japan Times office 
and, as he was a tutor to the 
Iwasaki family and did much 
work as contributor to journals 
abroad, he could save all the 
salary he got from The Japan 
Times. 

The Rising Generation—Eigo 
Seinen—was originally a stu- 
dent edition of The Japan 
Times though it is now pub- 
lished by Kenkyusha. It has the 
distinction of being the oldest 
of the English-study magazines 
in Japan now in existence, It is 
“a youth with hoary hair,” but 
active in its helpful service to 
the Japanese teachers and stu- 


dents of English. 
Like The Japan Times, 


} 


The name—Rising Generation— 
is dear to me especially as in 
its first number my name is 
given as its editor. 


May The Japan Times, the 
mother of Rising Generation, 
long continue its vigorous ex- 
istence as the voice of Japan 
—an informing voice, a pervad- 
ing voice, a persuasive voice, a 
consoling voice, contributing 
toward the realization of better 
international understanding and 
the establishment of an endur- 
ing world peace. This is the 
ardent wish of its loyal gradu- 


KISHI 


(Continued From Page 14) 


the part of our people. 

we have just joined the 
United Nations. We are resoiv- 
ed to play our role properly and 
effectively on that world stage. 
We will express through the 
United Nations our positive and 
constructive views on the es- 
tablishthent of world peace. We 
are entering upon a new stage 
in our history to build a new 
Japan shouldering new impor- 
tant international responsibili- 
ties. 

As I stated in my Diet address 
in February, Japan will adhere 
firmly to her basic policy of 
cooperation with the United 
States and other free nations. 
At the same time, we have re- 
cently resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union; 
and also with East European 


States such as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 
Furthermore, we intend to 


forge stronger links of neighbor- 
ly friendship and cooperation 
with the nations of the Afro 
Asian region. This extension of 
our diplomatic front calls for 
intensification of our efforts to 
make Japan better known and 
better understood in all parts 
of the globe. 

On this auspicious occasion I 
am happy to pay my tribute to 
The Japan Times. on its bril- 
liant records of. accomplish-. 
ments in the past, and wish it 
continued success in the per- 
formance of its high mission. 
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KOKUSAI DENSHIN DENWA CO., LTD. 


— Japan Overseas Radio & Cable System — 


The family atmosphere and quiet. surroundings 
of these hotels, which include such factors as 
excellent cuisine and easy accessibility to the 
center of Tokyo, make it suitable for semi- 
permanent residents. 


SAN BANCHO HOTEL 


Near the British Embassy, Kojimachi, Tokyo 
Tel: 33-7671, 7814, 7815, 7816, 7817, 7818 


FAIRMONT. HOTEL 


Near the British Embassy, Kojimochi, Tokyo 
the Imperial Palece Moot 
Tel; 33-3473, 8087, 8819, 8918, 9105, 9317 
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MY 40 YEARS WITH THE TIMES 


By MOCK JOYA 


It was in the spring of 1916 
that I first saw the inside of The 
Japan Times Office. At that time 
the office was near the present 
Tokyo Shimbun Building, op- 
posite Hibiya Park. The gate 
had two granite stone pillars, 
and there was a court yard in 
front of the two-storied bulld- 
ing. The lower floor was for the 
business office, and the entire 
second floor was for the edi- 
torial room. The printing 
shop was at the back of the 
building. 


The second floor had three 
rooms, a large bright room at 
the eastern end, and smal! 
rooms at the north and the 
west. The large room had six 
or seven desks, although there 
was room for severai more. 
Here the editorial staff worked. 


Editor Kazutomo Takahashi 
occupied the dark north room. 
He was always dressed in ki- 
mono and hakama. He used to 
come to the office about noon, 
but went home at three or four 
o'clock for dinner. Then he 
came back after dinner and 
stayed at the office until the 
paper went to the press, 


Types Hand Set 


At that time, types were 
hand set and all copies were 
handwritten. There were ty pe- 
writers in the office, but they 
were used only for writing cor- 
respondénce, 


There was another man who 
always came in kimono. He 
was Financial Editor Takano, 
who did everything for the 
financial page. Every afternoon, 


| 


he used to visit the Stock EXx-] 


change at Kabuto-cho to get the 
latest news. He left the office 
in a jinrikisha and came back 
in one hour or so, 


In the general editorial room 
were five or six men, including 
one proof-reader. Two foreign- 
ers were employed for copy- 
reading and makeup. The paper 
was put out actually by about 
10 men in all, 

Reuters was the. only foreign 
news service the Times receiv- 
ed at that time, and Reuter re 
ports covered most of the front 


page. 

The editorial staff had to do 
steel Arar o. from reporting, in- 
terviewing, and translating to 
messenger service. A Hawaiian 
Nisel named Ogomori covered 
the Foreign Office, and he must 
be the first Nisel who worked 
on The Japan Times. He was 
a promising young man, but 
after two years’ service he died. 

Foreign Clippings 

Editor Takahash. wrote edi- 
torials, and besides Reuter re- 
ports and local news, the 
paper printed i..uch of clippings 
from foreign newspapers and 
magazines. But those clippings 
were very eagerly read by sub- 
scribers, because at that time, 
only a limited number of for- 
elgn publications reached the 
country, and the clippings were 
sources of valuable information 
to readers, 

Among the Japanese who 
worked on the Times about 
that time, 40 years ago, were 
Dr. Junzaburo Nishiwaki who 
is now a professor at Keto Uni- 
versity and a noted poet, and 
also the late Kichinai Kitano 
who became the Asahi corres- 
pondent in New York, and the 


, 


News. 

My connection with the Times 
began in 1912 when.I was ask- 
ed by Motosada Zumoto, found- 
er of the paper, to send week- 
ly letters from New York. So 
ever since then I have been di- 
rectly or indirectly connected 
with the paper. 


Difficult Assignment 


One of the experiences I re 
member dtring my eariy con- 
nection with the paper is when 
I had to translate Foreign Min- 
ister Motono’s speech at the 
Diet. Ichiro Motono was a good 
French scholar, and it was said 
that it was easief for him to 
write in French than in Japa- 
nese. In preparing his speech 
before the Diet, he first made a 
draft in Frefich, it was reported. 


When Foreign Minister Mo 
tono was going to deliver his 
speech before the Diet, the ad- 
vance copy of his speech given 
to The Japan Times by the 
Foreign Office was in French, 
Upon inquiry it was said there 
Was no copy of the Japanese 
speech he was going to give. 


The only thing we could do 
was to translate the French 
speech into English. Masao 
akahashi, son of Editor Ta- 
kahashi was in the business of- 
fice, and as he was a graduate 
of the Gyosel Gakko, he knew 
French. So I asked him to 
help in translating Motono’s 
French draft. My French was 
very, very limited, and Taka- 
hashi was not used to such a 
task. We had a terrible time, 
but we managed to get the out- 
line of his speech. 


Just when we had got a final 


editor of the Asahi Evening 


| English translation by our joint 
efforts, the official English 
translation was sent im frem 
the Foreign Office, just fn time 
to have it set in type. So the 
sweated labor we two had given 
the whole afternoon was just 
wasted. 


oh ad 

At that time, Reuter repo 
were translated by the Jiji 
Shimpo for Japanese papers. 
One day a Jiji man telephoned 
me and asked for help in trans- 
lating the Reuter news. He said 
he could not understand what 
were meant by “quote” and “un- 
quote” mentioned in a certain re- 
port.. When I explained the 
meanings of those two words, fe 
laughed and said how stupid he 
was. But there were then few 
men who were able to translate 
» Skeleton news cables. 


Nocturnal Rendezvous 


I mentioned that there was a 
little court inside the gate of 
the Times building. Well, at 
night, some boys and girls in 
love used to hold their rendéz- 
vous within the gate. That hap 


One evening, one of the °shop- 
men, probably from jealousy, 
dabbed the inside of the fence 
against which those lovers. usu- 
ally leaned, with coal tar; That 
did not prevent their coming in- 
side the gate at night, however. 


The old Times building “was 
later occupied by the Domei 
News Agency, after the Times 
moved one block westward © 
the corner. The building was 
enlarged and the front court 
disappeared. Soon. howevef?, 
the building was condemned by 
the city authorities as unfit for 


occupation, 
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Freedom of Choice ) 
to Buy the Very Best! 


Mitsui 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 
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' Coke & Tar Products, Dyestuffs, , 
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: Intermediates, Pharmaceuticals, i vi | 
Agricultural Chemicals, Industrial at | 
H Chemicals, Plastics ; i. af 

eee: Pe ee id Os ry ‘heh | 
, Cable Address: MITCHEM-TOKYO H M j T Ss U i T R U Ss T | 
~~ 

} HEAD OFFICE: Mitsui Main Building, No. 1, 2-chome, C T H E seins, oe 
t Nihombashi Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan A] 8 A 4 { N G | 
i Foreign Trade Office: Forei 7 de Section, H 4 Office & | & C0., LTD.) 
4 stk BP cchacats sie Set ase ws dicate i | Head Offices Nihombashi, Tokyo ‘ | 
iF Plants: Miike Dyestuff & Chemical Works, “4 | Branches} Marunquchi, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
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Hotel New Osaka _ 
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_ 230 Bedrooms 
All with Bath 
Air Conditioned 


Minimum Rates: 
Single room ¥1,200 up 


Double room ¥3,000 up . 


Japanese rooms also available 
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Phone: (44) 1431-9, 1451-8 — 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1957 . 
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NHK Radio Network NHK Television Network | 


Central Station ....scscrees 8 NHK Tokyo Television JOAK-TV 

Local Station ...ccccessesss 40 NHK Osaka Televisi JOBK-TV 
Rebroadcasting Station .... 53 

Ss NHK Nagoya Television JOCK-TV 

International Broadcasting NHK Hiroshima Television JOFK-TV 

(RADIO JAPAN) Directions NHK Sendai Television © JOHK-TV 
East Coast of North America, West Coast 

of North America, Hawaii, South America, NHK Sapporo Television JOIK-TV 


Australia—New Zealand, North China, 
Central China, South China, Philippines 
~—Indonesia, Indo-China—Thailand—Eur- 
ma, India—Pakistan, Near East, Europe, 


NHK Fukuoka Television 
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NIPPON HOSO KYOKAI 


(Japan Broadcasting Corporation) 


2, 2-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku,» 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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NIKKATSU HOTEL! | 


TOKYO Tel: (27) 2261, 2271 


HAKATA Tel: (3) 6621, 6626 a 


USE 


IPPON NEWS INK CO. LTD. 


Tokyo Branch Oftice—Factory No. 6, Takahama-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 

Osaka Main Office—Factory | No. 28, 2-chome, Naka-Mitejima, Yodogawa-ku, Osaka 
Moji Branch Office—Factory 1-chome, Yahazu-machi, Komorie, Mojji 

Sub Branches Nagoya, Fukuoka ake 


N 


JAPAN 


1957 Jan. 30, Japanese Antarctic expedition lands on Ongul 
Island. Feb. 8, Japan restores ties with Poland. Feb. 13, 
Japan restores relations with Czechoslovakia. Feb. 25, Kish! 
Cabinet organized. 

1956 Jan. 28, Taketora Ogata dies. July 1, Japan Times reverts 
to its old name. Oct. 19, Japan-Sovyiet interim peace pact 
signed in Moscow. Dec. 18, Japan welcomed in U.N. 

1955 Feb. 16, Andrei I. Domnitsky visits Hatoyama. Feb. 28, 
Democrats emerge victorious from general election. Mar. 
19, Second Hatoyama Cabinet organized. June 1, Russo-Japa- 
nese talks open in London. June 22, Japan-U.S. atomic agree- 
ment signed. | 

1954 Jan., Several scores are killed or maimed in Imperial Palace 
stampede. Mar., Japanese fishing boat Fukuryu Maru dusted 
by atomic fall-out at Bikini. 

1953 Jan., Prince Chichibu dies. Mar., Crown Prince leaves 
for London to attend Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation. Dec., 
First ship-load of repatriates returns from the Soviet Union. 
Amami Oshima Group returned to Japan. 

1952 Feb. 28, Japan-U.S. Administrative Agreement-signed. May 
1, Police and workers clash at Imperial Plaza in bloody May 
Day demonstration. 

1951 March 30, Dulles announces draft of Japanese peace treaty. 
Sept. 8, Japanese Peace Treaty and Japan-U.S, Security Treaty 
signed in San Francisco. 

1950 Apr. 1, The Japanese swimming team, of Hamaguchi, Furu- 
hashi, Hashizume and Murayama, established a world record. 
Oct. 7, Joseph M. Dodge, Financial Adviser to SCAP, arrives. 

1949 The Kitty Typhoon, the worst typhoon in 11 years, hits 
the Kanto district. 

1948 Apr. 16, The trials of war crimes suspects at the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal for the Far East are closed after 
416 sessions held since Apr. 29, 1946. | 

1947 Apr. 19, The Far Eastern Commisison announces its policy 
of fixing Japanese economy on the level of 1930-1934. 

1946 Jan. 1, The Emperor renounces his divinity in the Imperial 
Rescript. Apr. 10, The first post-surrender general election 
in Japan. 

1945 Aug. 15, Imperial Rescript issued announcing the end of 
the war. Aug. 17, Prince Higashikuni forms Cabinet. Sept. 2, 
Japan signs the instrument of surrenders aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri, 

1944 Oct. 20, American troops land at Tacloban in Leyte Island 
in the Philippines. The air-raids by B-29 bombers on the 
mainland of Japan intensify. 

1943 Prime Minister Tojo’s visit to Nanking. | 

1942 Feb. 15, Singapore falls into the hand of the Japanese Army, 
Apr. 18, Tokyo is attacked for the first time. by American 
warplanes. 

1941 The Pacific War, Japan declares war against the U.S. and 
Britain. Dec. 8, Attack on Pearl Harbor. 

1940 Jan. 14, The Abe Cabinet resigns, succeeded by Admiral 
Mitsumasa Yonai. Jan. 21, The Asama Maru case. 

1939 Jan. 5, Change of the Cabinet from Konoe to Hiranuma, 
July 26, Abrogation of Japanese-American Commercial Treaty 
by the United States. 

1988 Oct. 21, Fall of Canton. 


hai by the Japanese forces. Dec. 13, Fall of Nanking. 

“Feb. 26, Incident,” Admiral Makoto Saito, Finance Minister 
Korekiyo Takahashi assassinated by military and naval 
officers. . 

1935 Jan., North Manchuria Railway transferred to Manchuria 
by the USSR. 

1934 May 30, Admiral Heithachiro Togo dies. July 3. Admiral 
Saito’s Cabinet resigns; succeeded by Admiral Keisuke Okada. 

1933 Feb. 24, Japanese delegates to the League of Nations quit 


League in Geneva. 
1932 Jan. 28, The Shanghai Affair. Feb, 9, Finance Minister 
The “May 15 Incident,” 


Junnosuke Inoue assassinated. 
Prime Minister Tsuyoshi Inukai assassinated at Prime 
Minister’s official residence. 

1931 Sept. 18, Manchurian Incident starts; Chinese and Japanese 
military units engage in hostilities at Mukden. 

1930 Nov. 14, Prime Minister Hamaguchi mortally wounded by 

. an assassin at Tokyo station. 

1929 June 27, Japan ratifies the Paris Pact renouncing war. 

1928 Nov: 10, Ceremony of enthronement of Emperor Hirohito 
at Kyoto. 

1927 Mar. 24, Japanese consulate at Nanking looted and burned 
when taken by Nationalist forces. 

1926 Dec. 25, Death of the Emperor Yoshihito. Succeeded bv 
the Prince Regent Hirohito, 124th Emperor in the line of 
Jimmu Tenno, 

1925 Mar. 2, Manhood Suffrage Bill passes the Diet. 

1924 Jan. 1, New Cabinet formed with Viscount Keigo Kiyoura 
as Prime Minister. 

1923 Sept. 1, Great earthquake followed by tidal waves devastate 
Tokyo, Yokohama. 

1922 Jan. 9, Death of Marquis Okuma (83); June 6, Fall of Taka- 
hashi Cabinet, July 6, Washington Treaty ratified. 

1921 Nov. 4, Assassination of Prime Minister Hara. ~~ 

1920 Feb. 29, Russian attack on Japanese at Nikolaevsk. 

1919 May 6, Pacific islands north of Equator, former possessions 
of haga awarded to Japan to be administered by mandate 
system, 

Or ieee 29, Takashi Hara, becomes first commoner Prime 

inister. 

1917 Nov. 2, Exchange of notes with the United States (the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement). 

1916 Oct. 3, Resignation of Prime Minister Okuma. 

1915 March 3, China agrees to 99-year lease of Port Arthur and 
Dairen to Japan. 

1914 Aug. 23, War declared by Japan on Germany. 

1913 Feb. 10, Riots in opposition to the Katsura Government. 

1912 July 30, Death of Emperor Meiji. Succeeded by his son 
Yoshihito. 

1909 Oct. 26, Prince Ito murdered by a Korean at Harbin. ! 

‘1908 May 5, Arbitration Treaty with the United States signed 
(“Gentlemen’s Agreement”). 

1905 Jan. 2, Capitulation of Port Arthur. 

1904 Feb. 6, Russia declares war on Japan. 

1903 Oct.—Nov., Strained relations between Japan and Russia 
on the question of the non-evacuation of Manchuria. , 

1901 April 25, Financial panic, 20 banks suspend payment. 

1899 June 39, foreign treaties revised; Japan open to Europeans; 
consular jurisdiction abolished. 

1898 May 7, Chinese war indemnity paid, 11,008,857 liang. Oct, 3, 

Yompgate 


1936 


Count Okuma’s cabinet resigns. Nov. 6, Marquis 
forms cabinet. 
1897 Mar. 22, The Japan Times established. 


19387 July 7, The “China Affair." Nov. 10, Occupation of Shang- , 


1924 


' a ; =} CALENDAR OF MAJOR EVENTS 
DURING PAST SIX DECADES 


THE WORLD 


1957 Eisenhower announces new policy for Middle East, Jan. 
9, Eden Cabinet resigns. 
Feb. 15, Andrei Gromyko succeeds Dmitri Shepilov as Soviet 
Foreign Minister. : 

1956 Aug. 2, Anglo-French-U.S. Foreign Minister’s conference 
ends, calls for international conference on Suez. Dec. 12, 
United Nations admits Japan. 

1955 Apr.(5, Churchill resigns. Apr. 6,' Eden takes over. Ban- 
dung Conference opens. Aug. 8, Atoms-for-peace conference 
mone aQ Geneva. Sept. 24, Eisenhower hospitalized for heart 
trouble. / 

1954 Apr. 26-27, Conference in Geneva for peace in Far East. 
Apr. 28-May 2, Colombo conference of five Southeast Asia 
Premiers.. May 28, Chou En-lai ang Nehru announce five 
agg’ awe for peace. Oct, 19, Britain, Egypt sign agreement- 
or British evacuation of Suez. Nov. 14, Naguib purged. 

1953 Jan. 5, Churchill meets’ Eisenhower. Mar. 5, Stalin dies. 
May 29, British expedition conquers Mt. Everest. July 27, 
Korean Armistice. Aug/ 20, Soviet Union announces hydro- 
gen bomb experiment. 

1952 July, Gen. Naguib carries: out coup d'etat, ousts King 
Farouk. Oct., Britain announces first atom bomb exper 
ment at Monte Bello Island. 

1951 Apr. 19, Schuman Plan pact signed. Oct. 26, Secend 
Churchill Cabinet organized. 

1950 June 25, Korean War breaks out. 

1949 Sept. 21, Chinese People’s Republic founded. Nov. 2, The 
Netherlands and Indenesian round-table conference in The 
Hague publishes the constitution of a new republic of the 
United States of Indonesia. 

1948 Nov. 3, President Truman of the United States is re-elected 
President. Mar. 18, The full text of the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty is announced. | 

1947 Aug. 2, The United Nations Security Council calls upon the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia to cease hostilities 
immediately. 

1946 Aug. 13, H. G. Wells dies. Oct. 2, The International Mill- 
tary Tribunal at Nurenberg decrees death by hanging for 12 
former leaders of the Hitler regime. 

1945 Sept. 3, General Yamashita, Commander in Chief of the Japa- 
nese forces in the Philippines, surrenders. Sept. 22, The 
White House releases the 3,000-word text of “the initial post- 
surrender” policy for Japan. 

1944 July 19, Attempt to assassinate Hitler. Aug. 25, Anglo 
American forces enter Paris, 

1943 Feb. 2, German troops are crushed at Stalingrad. Oct. 14, 
The Independence of the Philippines. Oct. 19, Conference 
held at Moscow among the U.S., Britain and the USSR, 

1942 Sept. 15, German forces enter Stalingrad. 

1941 Apr. 13, German forces enter Belgrade. 

1940 Jan. 3, President Roosevelt declares the non-iInvolvement 
policy. British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain resigns 
on May 10 and Winston Churchill forms the new War 
Cabinet on May 12. June 14, German forces enter Paris. 

1939 Sept. 3, World War II, Great Britain and France declare 
war against Germany. Sept. 18, Partition of Poland between 
Germany and the USSR, 

Sept. 30,/Four-Power Conference at Munich. The Czech 
problem settled, 

1 Nov., The Nine-Power Conference at Brussels on China ques 
tion. Nov. 16, The Kuomintang Government moved to 

hungking. 

1936 Jan., King George V of Great Britain dies. Nov. 25, Anti 
Comintern Agreement concluded between Germany and 
Japan. 

1935 The aar returned to Germany. Jan., French-Italian 
Treaty signed, Oct. 3, War breaks out between Italy and 
Ethiopia, League of Nations approves sanction against Italy. 

1934 Sept. 48, Russia joins the League of Nations. Assassina- 
tion of ‘Kirov. 

1933 Jan., Hitler becomes Chancellor of Germany. 

1932 Nov., Franklin Roosevelt elected President of the United 
States. 

1931 Sept., Financial crisis in Great Britain and abandonment 
of the, gold standard. | 

1930 Apr. 22, Naval disarmament treaty signed at London, 

1929 Mar., President Hoover takes office. 

1928 Aug. 27, Briand-Kellog Pact signed in Paris. Beginning 
of the. first Russian Five-Year-Plan. 

1927 Apr. 21, Lindberg succeeds in nonstop flight between New 
York and Paris, The feud of Staiin and Trotsky develops 
and Trotsky goes into exile. 

1926 Sept. Germany joins the League of Nations. 

1925 Apr., Hindenburg elected: German Chancellor. . ; 

Jan. 21, Lenin dies, | 

1923 Jan., French and Belgian forces occupy the Ruhr. 

1922 _ Feb, 6, Naval treaty signed among Japan, Britain, U.S.A, 
France and Italy. Oct. 28, Fascist march on Rome. 

1921 Nov. 12, Washington disarmament conference opens. 

, roe 18, First Assembly of the League of Nations 
n Geneva, 

1919 June 28, Peace Conference of. Versailles. 

1918 Nov. 11, The Armistice. 

{917 Two Russian revolutions (Mar., Nov.) 

1916 Dec., Lloyd George appointed Prime Minister. 

1914 July 28, Austria declared war against Serbia. 

1912 China becomes a republic April 15. The White Star liner 
Titanic sunk. | 

1911 June 22, Ceremony of coronation of King. George and 
Qucen Mary at Westminister Abbey. 

1910 May 6, Death of King Edward VII of Britain. Succeeded 
by his son, George V, 

1909 May 18, Death of George Meredith, novelist and poet. 

megs ere 4—Feb. 26, 1909, International Naval Conference in 

ndon. 

1907 Oct. 17, Wireless telegraph service for the press between 
England and the United States begun. 

1906 April, Big earthquake in San Francisco. 

1905 Sept. 5, Russian-Japanese Peace Treaty signed at 
Portsmouth, 

1904 Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). | 

1903 Mukden in Manchuria occupied by the Russians. 

1902 Dec. 21, Wireless telegraph message exchanged between 

Canada and. England. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria (82). 

June, Boxer uprising in China, 

Oct. 12, Boer war begins, 

Apr., Spanish-American war begins. 
Invention of wireless telegraphy by Marconi, 


1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 


| Makers of “HORII” 
f° Duplicating Machine 
| Stencil Peper, Ink 
end Carbon Paper 


HORII & CO.,LTD. 


: 2-chome, Kanda-Kajicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo | 
* Tel: 25-0418, 0422/3, 9020/2 : 
\ Cable Address: 


“COSMOS TOKYO” : 
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If you are seeking new fields in which to better yoursels, ¢ 
tune in to the NSB FEATURE HOUR Dial 3925 or 6055 KC . 
every night at 11330 wherever you are. | 


B 


Feature Hour 


Evenings from 11:30 p.m, 
(14:30 GMT) 


LATEST NEWS | 
MELODIES OF JAPAN 
TEXTILE MARKET REPORT ; 


7 This broadcast is being beamed at ) 

Hawaii, America, S.E.-Asia, India; 
Formosa and other -countries of 
Europe and Africa. 


3925 KC 6055 Ke. 
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The Nihon Shortwave Broadcasting Co., Lid.” 
i tage Sa ee ee 
Branch Office: Shoken Bldg., 9, 1-chome, Kitahama, i 


Higashi-ku, Osaka Tel: 23-1001 


Jan. 13, Macmillan Cabinet formed. .- 
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AMMONIUM SULPHATE | 
CALCIUM SUPERPHOSPHATE 


: Other Products: 
METHANOL FORMALDEHYDE 


UREA; MELAMINE 
_ «and POLYESTER RESINS 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS 


a Tobye. J jan iy 


Denki SeizoK.K. é 


\PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


try 
ms ical Equipment for.Mining, Marine 
way 
+. + Meters, Measuring Instruments and 


ting Apparatus 
id Electric Appliances 


ELECTRIC MFG. co., LTD. 


‘Hea ce: 6, 2chome ee: 


Chiy oda-ku, To 
adress: DENKIPF 


1 I TOKYO 
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Our newly POMBE Ss annex which boasts the 
cream of modern architecture has now opened 
for business. Its mewest and unequaled faci- 
lities are ready to- make your shopping tour.a 
most pleasant one. 


> 


Visit us to enjoy your shopping 


Matsuzakaya 


UENO, TOKYO, JAPAN. TEL: (83) 1111, 1121 
A few of the many splendid sales room in the new annex 


. 


st 
3 
— 
* 


Fashion Room This chic room, staffed by first-rate fashion 
(3rd floor) designers is ready to give you advice on Also situated in the new building are counters for 
: refined fashions. ene eds lingerie, cosmetics, ready-made women's end 
Junior Room From dresses to accessories, @ Pp - children’ r, onery studio 
(3rd floor) shopping room for teenagers. RES . era Heh gO Raph <2Nes bee 
Salon de Chapeaux ‘This salon with its genial atmosphere ig = og = “ es 
(2nd floor) fully stocked with exquisite women’s hats. 
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ZEIKA 
CINE LENSES 


7.5mm F:1.4 Wide Angle 
Ze Yo inch F:1.4 Standard 
fe 11 inch F:1.4 Telephoto 


we ae 


Super Wide Angle 
5.5mm F:1.4 “D* 
On sale soon 


Manufacturers & Exporters 


ZEIKA OPTICAL CO., LID. 


C.P.0. BOX 541, TOKYO 


/ 


$ 


An affiliated company of the 
-CARRIER CORPORATION with 
27 years of Manufacturing and 
Engineering experierice in Japan 
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No. 24, 3-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Tel: 56-0725. 
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ENJOY YOUR EVERYDAY LIFE WITH SUGAR! 


Do you know that the consumption of sugar is a 
good barometer of the cultural standard of nations? 


Do you also realise that the consumption of sugar 
is in proportion to the term of one’s life? 


The more sugar you eat, the longer you live. 
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Ist UP Teletype in Asia 
Installed i in n Japan ‘Times 


By EARNEST HOBERECHT 


United Press Vice-President and 
General Manager for Asia 


The Japan Times and the/| 7 
United Press always have main-| 7 
tained the strongest and friend- | 77 
liest relations throughout their | @ 
association, @vhich dates back | #@ 
many years. The first United 
Press teletype ever installed in| @ 
Asia, in fact. was installed in 
The Japan Times office. Ss 
‘ The United Press is proud to | 2 
have served The Japan Times | #7 
for many years and is proud of | #2 
the good relations which have 
existed between the Times and 
the UP Tokyo Bureau. 


The Tokyo Bureau of United 
Press is one of the most impor- 
tant UP bureaus in the world. 
Tokyo is Asia Division head- 
quarters for United Press. The 
Asia Division of UP extends 
from Guam across Asia to Iran. 
Half of the world’s people live 
Within the area of the UP Asia 
Division. 


UP’s news-gathering and news- 
' distributing activities “* Asia 
are directed from Tokyo as are 
the activities of United Press 
Newspictures, . United Press Mov- 
ietone Television and United’ 
Press features. 


Norman Williams is the United 
Press Newspicture Editor for 


Earnest Hoberecht 


Manager. 


world. 


~ =\the Tokyo Newspictures 
we jreau are 


Asia. LeRoy Hansen is the Act- 
ing United Press Tokyo Bureau 


‘Included in the United Press 
Tokyo Bureau are famous by- 
liners who are known through- 
out Asia and the rest of the 
These famous corre- 
spondents include Dofu Shirai, 
Leslie Nakashima, Day Inoshita, 
Louis Guizard and Art Sakai, all 
of whom have played an im- 
portant role in Japanese and 
world journalism for many 


ecrrmesen ponte years. 
od m) nt tm 


More ET newcomers to 


'\include Akio Konoshima, Rob-| 
ert Monahan and Fred Braitsch. | 


tae | All of these correspondents and 
==iother members of the 
=| Bureau and Asia Division head-| 
-.| quarters, have impressed editors 


Tokyo} 


{with the insight and accuracy 

*\of their reports. 

Working under Williams a 
u- 

staff photographers 

@iHank Egoshi and Akira Seki- 
=i guchi, and a staff of technicians. 


fe) They help edit and direct the 


Asia newspicture coverage. 

The United Press Asia staff is 
made up of six Europeans, 17 
Americans and 107 Asians. In 
addition, a large number of 
other people work for UP on 
special contracts handling com- 
munications and other special- 
ities. 


ganization helps produce the 
UP world and regional news re- 
ports, world and regional news- 
picture services, features and 
United Press Movietone tele- 
vision newsfilm. United Press 
is the only press association 
which offers all of these servy- 
OS, 

United Press correspondents 
in Japan, as well as in the, rest 
of the world, are dedicated to 


SSSULEAEAAAAASSAUCUGCSAA00SRONNOSEAEAUADEOSUOEAAAURELEUUREOOEREEOOEROUEUDEREA OED EEEORELE. 


A _«“ wind xe 

"ee Founded in the 
8th year of 

Meiji (1875) by 


Joseph Hardy Neesima 


President: 
Kakuichi Oshimo 


Faculties: 
Theology Literature Law 
Economics Commerce 
Engineering 


DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY 


ey a Karasumaru, Kamigyo-ku, Kyoto 


avUCcenecncuuesenuneaUtadataoneant i 


Ji 


the UP policy of complete in- 
dependence, In their work they 
remember at all times that 
United Press has no politics, do- 
mestic or international. They 
know the job of the United 
Press is to report news. 

Be it elections in Thailand, 
business. in Indonesia, political 
unrest in Red China or riots in 
Hongkong, United Press Asia 
headquarters in Tokyo keeps a 
Close editorial watch on the 
situation, thus insuring the best 
possible coverage for its many 
clients in Asia and elsewhere 
around the world. 

United Press sends more 
words out of Japan each day 
than any other agency. United 
Press brings more words into 
Japan each day than any other 
agency. 

In sending out the tremendous 
coverage of Japanese affairs, 
United Press frequently quotes 
from editorials in The Japan 
Times. UP dispatches quoting 
these editorials are distributed 
to United Press clients all over 
the world. When the reporters 
for The Japan Times come up 
with exclusive stories, United 
Press, with the permission of 
the Times, quotes these stories, 
and the dispatches which the 
UP sends go out over all its 
high-speed news networks. 


This large United Press or- 


| 
| 


hewar s ow office in "Fleet Street, Toad 


a 
‘ f 
i= 
ee 
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Ties With 


Chief Representative in 
Reuter’s Tokyo office carries 


In 1913, Reuters helped with 
advice and encouragement in 


nese news agency, and insofar 
as The Japan Times has been 
associated with the national 


ters has been associated with 
The Japan Times. 

The Reuter relationship with 
the press of Japan has since 
then been conducted and devel- 
oped on a basis of miutual trust 
and cooperation so that, since 
1924, the distribution of the ‘Reu- 
ter world service in Japan has 
been confidently entrusted to 
the Japanese national news 
agency. 

The news service, from a 
complete, world-wide network 
of correspondents, is chaneled 
through London where a spe- 
cial staff, including an editor 
nominated by the Kyodo News 
Service, relays it by radio to 
Tokyo. ; 

Near ,Tokyo, the modern 
radio reception station main- 
tained by Kyodo, picks up the 
service which is for the most 
part carried by an instantane- 
ous radio relay from London 
through Singapore. Kyodo ar- 


ranges the distribution of the 


Date back to 1913 


By SYDNEY BROOKES 
Reuters a 


Japan, 


the formation of the first Japa- 2 


news agency of Japan, so Reu-| ~ 


Reuters 


By JOHN RANDOLPH 


2 Chief of Associated Press Bureau, 


Tokyo 

It was November 24, 1945. 

Japan lay prostrate with a 
hundred wounds of World War 
Il. Her major cities were in 
ruins. The people hungry and 
in rags. 

Yet amid the destruction, two 
men sat down in Tokyo and 
signed a contract. 


One was George ‘Togasaki, 
now Chairman of the Board of 
The Japan Times, and the other’ 
Murlin Spencer of The Asso- 
ciated Press, now chief of AP’s 
Seattle Bureau, but then still a 
war correspondent, 

Thus was born a fruitful tie 
between the world’s oldest and 
largest cooperative news agency 
and Japan's oldest and largest 
English-language newspaper. 

For The Japan Times, it was 
its first foreign news service 
agreement. For The Associated 
Press, it was its first contract 
with an English-language paper 
in Japan. 

It took courage for The Japan 
Times to commit itself,to sub- 
scribing to a foreign news serv- 
ice—its coffers empty, its dis- 
tribution network a shambles. 


5am ion also. 

on an association with the Japa-| SE eS ae Yet there was vis 
—— eee | Thereby a new window was 
ay Pm 1878 me en Se ee ee ot fas —o &|opened for Japan to the outside 
| “=| world. Thereby, Japan regain- 


ed its right of freedom of in- 
formation—free, unbiased news, 
‘i\flowing uncensored and undilut- 


‘ted into the country. 


Since then, The Japan Times 


| a has grown in stature and in 
=. | strength. 


And, today, The Japan Times 


gee & is a true mirror of world events, 


But, the tie between The 


= : Japan Times and The Associated 


Brdser Brookes 
Reuter service In Japan, with 
the single exception that the 
Asahi Shimbun exercises the 
right to a direct, special service. 

The Reuter Commercial Serv- 
ice, conducted by the tradition- 
ally pre-eminent Comtelburo, is 
also carried by radio from Lon- 
don to Japan, where distribu- 
tion is handled by Jiji Press. 

The principle of cooperation 
with the national news agency 
was established in 1924 by 
agreement between Kokusai 
and Reuters. The arrangement 
was later carried on by Rengo, 
and finally by Domel when the 
Japanese agency changed its, 
name. 


The relationships between 


) Reuters and the Japanese press, 


re-designed when the occupa- 
tion ended, 
even closer association. 


With a news gathering net 
work covering the entire world, 
Reuters is a nonprofit organiza 
tion based on international as- 
sociation of the free press and 
pledged by its charter to the 
dissemination of an objective 
news service, free from govern- 
ment or tendentious control. 

The centenary of the forma- 
tion of Reuters was celebrated 
in 1951. 


A recent UNESCO survey 
showed that the greater part of 
the world’s free peoples rely 
primarily for their world news 
upon the Reuter organization. 
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kelicitations to The Japan Times 


provide now for | 


(Contract With AP Opens 
= New Window for Japan 


General Manage 
Sends Greetings 


We have received the bdilow- 
ing messagé from Frak J. 
Starzel, general manager pf the 
Associated Press: 
“Congratulations on t# 60th 
anniversary of 
Times. Associated Presssalutes 
Japan's oldest English-laguage 
newspaper which has ben the 
symbol for truth and feedom 
for two generations. Miy your 
future continue in the sae high 


= the globe. And this has 
helped the people of the world 
to understand Japan that much 
better. 


The Japan Times today cele- 
brates its 60th anniversary. In 
terms of human life, 60 vears 
seems venerable. But in terms 
of human history, 60 years is 
but a short and transient span. 


In terms of Japan’s history 
too, 60 years is the age of a 
youth. And, never before in 
Japan's history, has there been 
a greater need to keep the win- 
dows of Japan open to the 
world. 

The Japan Times will con- 
tinue to be one of these win- 
dows — permitting the fresh, 


The Japan 


tradition. All best jersonal stimulating wind of new ideas 
wishes to you and ype cok} and new thoughts to enter this 
leagues.” country. 


—E_ 


Press has not been onesidedl. In 
accordance with the jprindprs 
of cooperative news excbénge 
on which AP is established The 
Associated Press has foufg in 


On the freedom of informa- 
tion rests the foundations of 
Japan’s own freedom. 


The Japan Times will help to 
keep that foundation firm and 
strong. And The Associated 
Press will carry out its duty to 
make the world’s news avail- 
able to those who, like The 
.| Japan Times, seek it to use it 
in the cause of 
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Founded 1886 


President: 
= Uichi Iwasaki LL. D. 


conomics, Literature, Commerce 


Courses: 
conomics, Literature 


Graduat 
Law, 


KANSAI UNIVERSITY 


Founded in , Kansai University—the first law school 
in Kansai—bé@asts a history of steady progress and expan- 
sion. It hag 16,400 students and 60,000 graduates. Both 
its graduate @nd undergraduate courses are given day and 
night (by Dept. No. 1 by day, by Dept. No. 2 by night), 
the day and night courses being, of course, parallel. It is 
a union se§ool, in that the university combines with it a 


high sch a junior high school and a kindergarten. Thus 
equipped is one of the leading private universities of 
Japan. sai University is the only Japanese member of 


17, Senriyoma, Suita-City, Oscoke Pre. | 
Ovodo-ku, | 
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Founded in 1885 


: : President: 


Doctor Courses: 
Law, Economics, Commerce, Technology 
Master Courses: 
Law, Economics, Commerce, Technology, Literature 
: University: 
Day Time: College of Law, Economics, Commerce & 
Literoture, Technology 


College of Law, Economics, Commerce & 
Literature, Technology 


Chuo University was founded in 1885 in Kanda, Tokyo, by Mr. 
) Egi foremost authority on English law at that time, and 16 other 
experts on English law.’ In the beginning it was called the English 
Law School and research was centered on the study of English 
and American law. 
Ever since then the tradition of the school has stressed the 
| Snglish-type traditions and has been nurtured through a spirit ot 
calm presence of mind placing emphasis on actualities, On the 
basis of this school tradition, the school has aimed at nurturing 
moderate and impartial gentlemen. 
At the same time, it has had as one of its major basic principles, 
assistance to those whose financial conditions do not permit them 
to attend day classes. Chuo University has the country’s oldest 
| night school. 
Chuo University has no equal in fields of scholarship, culture and 
sports and its graduates are acting as leaders in political, business, 
. @nd other circles. 


| 9, 3-chome, Kanda, Surugedoi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel: (29) 7211-9 


Dr. Raisaburo Hayashi 


. Evening: 
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President: 
Hyoe Ouchi 
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Founded in 1879 


HOSEI UNIVERSITY | 


Courses for Master’s & Doctor’s Degrees: 
Philosophy, Japanese Literature and English 
Literature, History, Ban eine Economics, 
Law, Politics 


University Courses: 
Facuity of Law (Daytime and Evening) 
Faculty of Literature (Daytime and Evening) 
Faculty of Economics (Daytime ond Evening) 
Faculty of Sociol Science (Daytime and Evening) 
Faculty of Engineering (Daytime) 
University Correspondence Courses 


Founded in 1879 as a private law school in Japan. 
It has a long and brilliant history as one of Japan’s out- 
standing educational institutions. 

Located near the quiet moat of Ichigaya, the school 
boasts many modern facilities. 18,000 students are currently 
enrolled while more than 80,000 have been graduated to 
date. 


1, 3-chome, Fujimi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
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President: 
Fukutaro Okui 


1858 — 1957 


KEIO UNIVERSITY 


Member of Japanese University Accreditation Association 


Academic Divisions 


Faculty of Literature, Faculty of Economics, 
Faculty of Law, School of Medicine, Faculty of 
Engineering, Faculty of Business Administration, 
Seana School, University Correspondence 
ourses. 


Founded in 1858, Keio Wniversity is to celebrate its 
Centennial within a year. The oldest existing institution 
of education and the original home of liberalism in the 
country, it enjoys a feeling of family pride in the spirit and 
teaching of the Founder, Yukichi Fukuzawa. The Faculty 
of Business Administration will be inaugurated in the new 


academic year, April, 1957. f 


2, 2-chome, Mita, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 2 
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Kumasaburo Matsuoka 
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Founded in 188] 


' MEIJI UNIVERSITY 


* Courses for Master's & Doctor's Degrees: 
Law, Commerce, Politics G Economics, Literature, 
Engineering 7 


University Courses: 
Law, Commerce, Politics G Economics, Literature, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Commercial Manage- 
ment 
The Meiji Horitsu (Law) Gakko started out with three 
lecturers and 44 students in 1881. From its inception the 
school stressed the study of French Law, thus making the 
respect of civil liberty its school spirits. Meiji University 
now embraces six other colleges beside the Law School, 
and a faculty ‘of more than 700 professors. More than 
30,000 students now fill its 180 classrooms. 


Surugadai, Konde, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


President: 
Dr. B. Kure 


‘ F founded in 1889 


“NIHON UNIVERSITY 


| Courses for Master's & Doctor's Degrees: , 
Low, Literoture, Economics, Arts, Engineering, Medicine, 

Dentistry, Agriculture & Veterinary (except in Doctor's 
Degree) 


University Courses: 
The College of Low, Literature, Economics, pe Engineering, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Agriculture & Veterinary 
Twenty years after the Meiji Restoration, when Japanese culture _ 
Was at the doors of a new formative period, the Nihon Horitsu_ 
(Law) Gakko was established by the then Minister of Justice Aki- 
| yoshi Yamada whose aspiration was to create a Japanese juris- 
prudence independent of the French and British legal studies 
§ which, had previously wielded great influences on Japanese life. 
: During the succeeding 70 years of development the school has 
gtown up to be a big university with eight departments and 
§ 30800. students. The Department of Arts has a history 
| 
| 


— en dienes 


of 30 years behind it and has produced about 3,000 alumni, who 
are active in various art fields. This is the only university 
which has a Department of Odontology as part of the university, 
and it has already produced 3,000 graduates, whose FE rggccnime 


Courses for Master's & 
Doctor’s Degrees: 
Literature, Economics, Science 


* Faculty of Economics: 
ie ecto Management) 


* Faculty of Arts: 
(English and American i seratues: Christianity, 
Sociology, History, Psychology, Japanese Literature) 


* Faculty of Science: 
(Physical Chemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics) 


| In 1874, the Right Reverend Channing M. Williams, American 
Protestant Missionary, founded. a private school in Akashi-cho, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo, with the motto of “Pro Deo Et Patria,” and the 
object of providing character building education for Japanese. 
This was the beginning of St. Paul's University and in the 
intervening 80 years it has been steadily establishing a fine 
| tradition based on Chrigtian principles. 
St. Paul's University has close connections with American 
educational and religious circles and has a number of foreign 
| professors on its faculty. Particularly im recent years, contacts 
with American and Britain have been intensified and the number 
of students and teachers going to those countries has increased. 


RIKKYO UNIVERSITY 


ee eee ed (ST. PAUL'S UNIVERSITY) 
j °° 2-chome, Nishi Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo : | searches Wins t s ra0, Se 
_somrencencens ee ee a a ee tnententinetinentiontie te’  —cscanacnancacsessazasuiinae ET 


“SOPHIA UNIVERSITY 
(JOCHI DAIGAKU) — 


Faculty of Literature: 
Departments of Philosophy, German Literatibe, English 
Literature, History, Journalism, Education and Foreign 
Languages (German, English, French, Spanigh, Russian) 
Faculty of Economics: 
Departments of Economics and Commerce 


Faculty of Law: 
Department of Legal Science 


Graduate School: 
Courses leading to a Master’s and Doctor’s Degree in 
Theology, Philosophy, Western Culture and Bconomics 


International Division: 
Credits acceptable in any College or University towards 
a Bachelor’s degree (A. B. and B, 8.) . 
| 7, Kioi-cho, Chiyode-ku, Tokyo 


- EE LL Se a Se e/a ee. ay 


Tel: (33) 9856/8 
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President: 
Nobumoto Ohama 


F ounded in 1882 


WASEDA UNIVERSITY 


Graduate Courses for Master's & Doctor's Degrees: 
Politics, Economics, Law, Literature, 
Engineering 


Undergraduate Courses Leading to Bachelor's Degrees: 
Political Science & ‘Economics, Law, Literature, 
Education, Commerce, Science & Engineering 


Shigenobu Okuma, the great statesman of the Meiji Era, founded 
the forerunner of this university in 1882 with profound ideals 
which eventually became the educational policy: “to uphold the 
independence of learning, to promote the practical utilization 
of knowledge and to create good citizenship.” Thousands of 
graduates from this institution are now active in various fields, 
particularly in political, literary, journalistic and engineering 
circles. 


The academic year at this University begins in April, 


Foreign students desiring admission at the begining of 1958 should 
write to the Office of Admission in Septembér, 1957, for more 
definite information. 
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INS Is Old-Timer 
On Japanese Scene 


By MARVIN STONE 
Far Eastern Director, International News Service 


teletype, to sports photos to fea- Es gs . 


The newspaper you are hold- 
ing is a modern miracle. A 
miracie of communications, 
electronic eyes, engravings, 
presses and ink. It is also a 


matchless gift from unsung men! pimes is more than a decade God knows where. A poor man 

and “women who produce it! old. Its history in Japan, how- Ooo ee eee an stort. | Rimself, he always talked and writing ability. taries I used to know at the 

under relentless pressures Of} ayer, goes back further than ete a apse wid n Japan), and the thought in terms of millions. of When we consider the lan-| Foreign Office. 7 

deadlines. that. Japan Chronicle run by the en-| Ye" (in today’s scale of money guage difficulty, it is easy to see I saw Jukichi Inouve now and 
value.).. Nature had endowed that to run an English-language | then at the Translations Bu- 


The latest news bulletins 
from half a world away, the 
comic strips, the photos that ar- 
rive by radio signals—these we 
take for granted. 


Actually, without an incredl- 
ble amount of teamwork, this 
or no other newspaper could 
be produced. Think of the 
teousands of correspondents, 
teletypists, rewrite men, edi- 
tors and sub-editors, composing 
room men, linotype operators, 
pressmen, engravers, circulation 
people, ad infinitum, whose 
work goes into every edition. 


International News Service 
and her sister organizations, In- 
ternational News Photos and 
King Features Syndicate, are 
only part of the team employ- 
ed by The.Japan Times to pro- 
duce a daily paper. ‘Our éon- 
tribution is a diversified one. 
It. ranges from front page news 


tures such as Bennet Cerf's 
“Try and Stop Me” and Ripley's 
“Believe It or Not.” 


INS’ relations with The Japan 


Before World War II, before 
Japan's militarists finally 
decided to go for broke, comic 
strips like Blondie and INS 
dispatches (then brought in| 
hy morse signals) were popu- 
lar here. They were popular, in 
fact, in the Japanese editions 
circulated among the troops of 
the Kwantung Army in Man- 
churia. 


In those days, James R. 
Young was the principal INS 
representative in Japan. He 
was thrown in jail before 
Pearl Harbor. There wasn't 
much the U.S. could do ex- 
cept. protest. Then one day 
Ambassador Joseph Grew sent 
his fur coat to Jimmy Young 
in his Tokyo prison cell, Grew 
was respected in Tokyo. His 
fur coat -was. respected... Things 
got better for Jimmy, ‘and 
eventually he was released. 


| 


Marvin Stone 


several transformations 


paper you are now reading. 


tacts with 
scribers and before 
months—on May 9, 1946, 
actually—INS and its 


Times, later to become 
Japan Times. 


business manager for the old 
Japan Advertiser, which after 
even- 


tually wound up as the news- 


INS went out with the war. 
It came back with war’s end, 
in 1945. Howard Handleman 
re-established the old INS con- 
its Japanese sub- 
many 


sister 
organizations made their ap- 


pearance in the then Nippon 
The 


In those days the news was 


GROWTH OF ENGLISH WRITING HERE 


By JUNESAY IDDITTIF 
The birth of The Japan Times 


y, fe. marks an epoch in the growth 
. fees | Of English writing in this coun- 


try.. There had existed some 
Englishlanguage daily news- 
papers before; but these papers 
were edited by foreign writers 
with some Support of British or 
American interests. 

Prominent among them stood 
the Japan Mail under the able 


ergetic and sharp Young. No 
single journal, managed and 
edited by a staff exclusively re- 
cruited from native-born Eng- 
lish writers, was to be found 
in the whole field. 

The first appearance there- 
fore of The Japan Times was 
evidently a remarkable venture. 
For the enterprise: was to be 
operated entirely by. the hands 
of a Japanese crew both in edi- 
torial work and business mana- 
gement, And for the original 
inception of the infant paper 
we must recall the name of Hi- 
robumi Ito, perhaps: the most 
enlightened of those marvelous 
statesmen who in history enjoy 
the credit of having founded the 
New Japan of the Meiji era. Ito 
as Prime Minister had carried 
through the war with China 
(1894-5) with great success; but 
had to resign office in 1896 for 
political reasons. 


: 


}conditioned by the mechanical] 


media of communication in 
those days, had to function in 
the printed word. And for that 
purpose the English-language 
press was the only means. 
A Northeliffe of Japan 
Zumoto proved a Northcliffe 
of Japan in English journalism. 
He was emphatically an enter- 
prising man, 
thoughts and raising funds from 


him with the rare knack of mak- 
ing friends with persons who 
were able and willing to heip 
him in his journalistic enter- 
prises with material aids. 

Viscount Shibusawa, the great- 
est finantier of Japan in those 
days, was a special friend of 
his. When Shibusawa once 
went on a businessmen’s mis- 
sion to the U.S., Zumoto was an 
important member of the en- 
tourage of the doyen of the 
group. Zumoto’s English-speak- 
ing powers were of exceptional 
value, 

When his old patron, Ito, 
went to Korea to take up his 
duties of Resident-General. in 
1908, he followed Ito to the lat- 
ter's new post. It was not long 
before the ever-enterprising 
Zumoto founded the Seoul Press, 
an English-language daily. 

Zumoto in U.S. 


thinking high | ie 


Junesay Iddittie 
nature. This time he undertook 
the issue of an English weekly 
in Tokyo, called the Herald of 
Asia. He called in the aid of an 
American journalist of some 
fame, to whom he entrusted the 
work of smoothing out the 
English phrasing and expres 
sions of the copy submitted by 
Japanese writers. 

It was typical of Zumoto that 
he would not allow bad Eng- 
lish to blemish the pages of 
his paper. I remember when I 
was asked to contribute some 
articles. to the Herald of Asia, 
his first word to me was that 
I must be careful of the quality 


|of equipping myself with abil- 
ity to write passable Eriglish. 
By paying so high a cost. I 
seemed, when I began my job 
at The Japan Times, to have 
brought with me a _ certain 
standard of English writing 
equipment. I mention this mat- 
ter to tell the happy writers 
born to English that it is only 
possible at such a sacrifice for 
@ native-born Japanese to ac- 
quire some measure of English- 


paper with a, staff exclusively 
made up of Japanese writers is 
@ hard job. That The Japan 
Times has enjoyed a lease of 
life for past 60 years is indeed 
a great achievement. 


Editorial Staff 


My personal story relating to 
the hardwork in acquiring some 
English-writing ability is true 
of all my friends who worked 
on this paper, although their 
methods of acquirement may 
have been different in details. 

In my time the editorial staff 
Was a comparatively small one, 
consisting of one copy-reader, 
an Englishman called Penling- 
ton, who went through all the 
copy submitted to him, one edl- 
tor, Kazutomo Takahashi, who 
had studied in an American 
college, Tsuneo Baba, who later 
became the proprietor of the 
Yomiuri Shimbun, and four or 


| 


myself. 

I was assigned to-the work 
of attending the Foreign Office 
news conference, and, Ister 
given the additional job of re- 
porting on the Navy Office 
news. We had in those days a 
news conference at the Foreign 
Office each afternoon at 3. Ken- 
kichi Yoshizawa, former Ampbas- 
sador to the Nationalist Chinese 
Government in Taiwan, is the 
only survivor of the press secre- 


reau at the Foreign Office, who 
handed out official documents 
and statements in English trans- 
lation. He had worked with 
Captain Brinkley at the Japan 
Mail before he came to the For- 
eign Office. He was one of the 
best English writers Japan has 
ever produced. He is the au- 
thor of many books, of which 
“Chushin-Gura” or “Forty-seven 
Ronin” is the best known, 


In those days everybody 
tried to write in the British 
style. We at The Japan Times 
followed the example. As a 
matter of fact, we always look- 
ed up to The Times of London 
as our best model. The Dest or 
rather worst way to displease 
our editor, Takahashi, was to 
write the small letter t for 
The Times. 

But things have changed at 
my old place according to the 


stories from around the globe, This was the same James R./ pouring in via morse code In 1911 h 
’ had ivate English sec- e crossed the Pacific} of my English. 

brought into Japan by radio- Young who at one time was from San Francisco. It took Rr yo pF amg moore . ¢ great}and went over to New York, My Bes. 9 of the inner his-| "ve other members including usage of the times. 
| aaa re ote to , rewr ae ability, calied Motosada Zumoto | Where he opened an Oriental tory of the origin of The 
the copy for newspaper CON! no followed the fortunes of| Imformation Bureau on Nassauj Japan Times is based on private 


Street near Wall Street, an or- 


talks I had with Zumoto who, 


sumption. At the end of 1948 
Handleman engineered a prece 
dent-setting move. INS taught 
Japanese communications peo- 
ple how to handle _ radio- 
teletype, brought in its own 
equipment and become the 
first agency in Japan to switch 
to modern radio-teletype recep- 
tion. Other agencies followed, 
eventually. 


The INS operation in those 
early postwar days wads geared, 
as it is now, both to service 
Japanese newspapers and to 
report on Japanese affairs to 
the outside world. Correspond- 
ents such as Handleman, John 
Rich, Frank Robertson, Harold 
Bickow and Pete . Takahashi 
were the nucleus of this corps 
of reporters who told the story 
of the occupation. 


Today, the three departments 
of the organization employ 
more than 30 Japanese in their 
editorial, photo, business and 
distribution facilities in Tokyo, 


his master into. the political 
wilderness. Zumoto, in conse- 
quence, was rendered jobless. 
But a happy thought occurred to 
the late Prime Minister who 
was resourceful enough to create 
a new job for the jobless Zu- 
moto. 
Prince Ito’s Intentions 

The idea of starting an Eng- 
lish-language daily paper in the 
Japanese interest must for some 
time have been in Ito’s mind, 
His experience in dealing with 
Western Powers at the critical 
moment of the war with China 
must have taught him to see 
the wisdom or necessity of hav- 
ing an organ through which 
Japan could speak her own 
mind to the outside world. 

He knew that fair and ac- 
curate information concerning 
Japan’s true intentions and as- 
pirations in her foreign policy 
and domestic undertakings 
should be made known to the 
foreign community who had no 


ganization very much similar 
in aims to the present USIS 
(though smaller on scale). 

Zumoto seems to have enter- 
tained an overweening ambition 
in this business. He had engag- 
ed a sumptuous suite of rooms 
in a building in Fifth Avenue. 
He was with his wife, a charm- 
ing, sociable lady; and his mode 
of living was such that people 
fancied he must be a sort of 
ambassador at large. 

In fact, he acted his part con- 
scientiously; for what he really 
aimed at-was not mere supply 
of information. He was con- 
vinced that the time had arrived 
when the two great nations 
across the Pacific must come to 
a thorough understanding. 

It is my idle and fond specula- 
tion, as a student of history, 
that had Zumoto’s work in New 
York lived on longer than it 
did, it might have been pos- 
sible for us to have been 


when in good humor at a quiet 
lunch or dinner, waxed voluble 
telling us young people of his 
reminiscences. When I came 
to know him personally he had 
ceased to write English. But he 
was a great English writer, 
perhaps the best writer of his 
time. 

To his credit it must be men- 
tioned that it was he who 
translated into English Ito's 
Commentary on the first Japa- 
nese Constitution, although it 
was published under a name 
not his own. 

My Apprenticeship 

I joined the editorial staff of 
The Japan Times in January 
1908. Coming fresh from col- 
lege I had to learn “the ropes” 
from the beginning. A Japanese 
college graduate, if he took up 
English journalism with his col- 
lege English alone, would be 
placed in difficulty. What writ- 
ing knowledge of English he 
had learned in his college career 


. RITSUMEIKAN UNIVERSITY 


President: Hiroshi Sucks: 
Hirokoji Kewaromechi, Kamigyo-ku, Kyoto 


Graduate Schools 


Law, Economic, Literature: Science and 


KWANSEI GAKUIN 


West Japan University 
Nishinomiya City 


Founded: September 1889. Total Enrollment 9,500 


Faculties: 
Engineering te 


Master’s Courses: Law (Public Law—Civil: Lewis 


Co-operating Churches: 


Church of Christ in Japan 
Methodist Church, United States 
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(Oriental Thoughts- Philosophy —Japanese lite- 
rature, Japanese History—Geography), Engi- 
neering (Applied Chemistry—Electrical Engi- 
neering) 

Doctor’s Courses: Law (Public Law—Civil 
Law), Literature (Geography) 


THE UNIVERSITY: 


Graduate School 
Undergraduate Departments 
Theology, Arts, Law and Politics, 


Business Administration 
The primary aim of education is to mold the youths of todoy into 


INS maintains leased radio| knowledge of the Japanese/| spared Pearl Harbor. In a year 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE nena both incoming} language. or two the policy of the Japa-| would be lamentably inade- copable beings of tomorrow. Its mission is to give each student 
and outgoing, with the United Particularly Japan, in order} nese Government had under-fquate for his new job, : tt as ‘ 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL States and relays other material| to manage the doubtful after-| gone a.change; and Zumoto had| I had some advantages,j— °PP —— guidance 298 SS: pon practical patties pout? 
his or her individual talents. The Ritsumeikan University, 


though. While in college at Wa- 
seda, I had neglected, or rather 
had given up almost all regular 
classwork, for the sole purpose 


math of her first war with a for-| to pack and go home. 

eign foe, badly needed a suitable Back in Japan, Zumoto could 
organ for conducting a news | not remain idle for any length 
service overseas, The service,* of time; it was against his very 


on leased facilities to Southeast 
Asia. Tokyo serves also as the 
control point for five other | 


founded 50 years ago, in pursuing this principle, is ever striving 
to raise standards both academically and morally to enable eoch 
student to adept himself and herself to the ever-changing 
world before them. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


bureaus in this general area. 


H. Keto, President 
M.Imada, Chairman, Board of Diréctors. 
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President: , 
Kuniji Kimura 


President: 
Sedaji Takagi 


i 1918 
TOKYO. WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


(Tokyo Joshi Daigaku) 
logi, Suginami-ku, Tokyo 


The College of Letters: 
Philosophy, japanese Literature, English & 
American Literature, Social Science, Psychology 


The Junior College: 
English, Japanese, Mathematics, Physical 


Education 


Tokyo Joshi Daigaku is a church-related college founded upon 
the principles of Christianity. The aim and mission of the College, 
both in its academic and its spiritual life, are shown in its motto 
QUAECUNQUE SUNT VERA (Philippians iv. 8) and its badge, a 
cross-shaped SS standing for Sacrifice and Service. The plan for 
the founding for this school originated in the World's Missionary 
Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910. This College now receives 
even greater encouragement and: support than before from the 
Cooperating Committee of the College in New York. 

The College is very anxious to give each student necessary 
and appropriate guidance in her study, in her faith, and @n her 
private life, so that she may develop her personality and character 
in a desirable direction. 


Founded in 1898 


TOKYO COLLEGE OF ECONOMICS 


(TOKYO KEIZAI DAIGAKU) 
President: Tsuneo Tajima 


Courses: 


SENSHU UNIVERSITY 


B 3-8, Jimbo-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Courses for Master's & Doctor's Degrees: 
| Economics G Law 
§ University Courses: 


| The First G Second Colleges of Economics, 
| Commerce and Law 


President: Yoshi Kasuya 


Founded in 1900 
Four-year Liberal Arts College 


Fields of Concentration: 
English Longuoge & Literature, Mathematics 


TSUDA COLLEGE 


Kodaira-machi, Kitatama-gun, Tokyo 


Tsuda College (officially Tsuda-Juku Daigaku) was 
founded in 1900 by Miss Umeko Tsuda, the eminent woman 
educator of the Meiji period. Her purpose was to give 
women a well-rounded education, based on Christian prin- 
ciples. The school moved to its present site in 1981, and 
in 1948 the four-year course was recognized as having the 


rank of a university. : 
Some four thousand have passed through the 


halls of Tsuda, and their activity in family and society 


befits women who have received higher education. 


Economics, Commerce 


Since Kihachiro Okura founded this institution in 1998, 
it has specialized in the study of economics, with the idea 
of educating young people who would eventually contribute 
to the improvement of their own society. Many of its 
alumni of 15,000 are now leading figures in government, 
business and academic fields. 


It now has more than 3,500 students, and is endeavor- | 
ing to build up an idealistic campus. As an organ of the | 
| 
) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Founded in 1880 
| ' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Inejiro Tajiri and 3 Scholars on their return from studying 
® in the United States, established the Senshu Gakko in 1880 
® to provide a higher education for young working men. 
This school was famous as the first to have an economics 
faculty, and for having developed a comprehensive trans- 
& lation of various words that had had no equivalent in the 
Japanese language. The original policy ot providing edu- 
cational facilities for wage-earning students is still carried 
out today. Facilities such as laboratories, athletic grounds 


and dormitories have been extended and improved since 
the war. | Kokubunji-machi, Kitatemo-gun, Tokyo 
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highest education and a place of study and research, it 
will continue its utmost effort to educate the students so 
that they may have enough specialized knowledge of eco- 
nomics to meet’ the requirements ofthe new age. 
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Business Lines: 
Aircraft Manufacture G Repair 


Automobile Manufacture & Repair 
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Japan Aircraft Mfg, Co.,Ltd. 
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Yokohama, Jopan. , 
’ 
, 
; 
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. 
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: No. 7, 1-chome, Minamisaiwai-cho, Nishi-ku, 

Phone: (4) 7831-3 

MASAMI! TAKASAKI 

ee | President 

eee Plants Subsidiary Companies 
Sugita Plant Sintoyo Clock Co., Ltd. 
Atsugi Piant Japanite Co,, Ltd. 


Japan Seal Peel Co., Ltd. 


Oppama Plant 
. Led. 


Tachikawa Plent 
Office 


Nippi Motors Co., 


* Tokyo 
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DRUM CONVEYER HAND TRUCK 


Patented in Japan, U.S.A.; 
and patent is pending in Eu- 
ropean countries. 


materials. 


Exporter 
TAIYU TRADING CO., LTD. 


No. 4, 1-chome, Nishi-Hatchobori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
address: SUNTAIYU TOKYO 


Code 


. SOLE AGENCY 
For The Union of S.A. and the FEDERATION 
DUROSE’S AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES (PTY.) LTD. 
104/6, STANGER STREET, DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 


Tel: Tokyo (54) 5586/7 
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Cokes 

Fertilizers 

Dyestuffs 

Intermediates 

Pharmaceuticals 

Agricultural Chemicals 

Ion Exchange Resins 

Calcium Carbide 

| Explosives 

ear! Other Organic and 
Bat Inorganic Chemicals 


MITSUBISHI 
CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


4, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo — 
Cable Address: “KASEICO TOKYO” 
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Unzen National Park 
near Nagascki 
Tels.: Unzen 63, 64, 65 


Three-storied, Swiss-style in construction. 


63 rooms, lobby, spacious dining hell, 
4 billierd room, library. 


For reservations please contact: 


Dojima Building Office, Dojima Bldg., Kita-ku, Osaka 
Tel.: Osaka 36-1141 


The Japan Times’ 
from 


) the Big Five Private 


; Congratulations to 


60th Birthday 


ao -~ 


. Through railway transporta- 
- tion we are contributing to 
tourism and economic pros- 
» perity of Kansai. 
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©) ‘KINKI NIPPON RAILWAYS 


HANSHIN ELECTRIC RAILWAY OO, LTD. 


KEIHAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 00, LTD. 


“at 
¥: 


KEI-HAN-SHIN KYUKO RAILWAY C0., LTD. 


“SF NANKAI ELECTRIC RAILROAD CO, LTD. 
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Dignity and Restraint 
For the foreign resident who 
cannot read the vernacular 
press, the choice of newspaper 
in Japan is necessarily restrict- 
ed. ‘In more competitive cir- 
cumstances, yet would The Ja- 
pan Times on its present show- 
ing compare favorably with 
other papers. 

The Times has built for itself 
a standard of dignity and re- 
straint, with a tone that is so- 
ber and lacking in sensation. 
It gives minimum space in its 
columns to the frivolous and 
trivial. It is consistently early 
with its reporting, and its edi- 
torial comment is serious and 
responsible. 

An unusual task exists for 
the foreign-language newspaper 
in Japan, that of introducing 
this unique country to the for- 
eigner who has come here and 
is often baffled by the strange- 
ness. We appreciate reliable in- 
formation about unusual cus- 
toms and celebrations through- 
out the year, to enrich our 
knowledge of these islands. The 
special editions that are put out 
from time to time are invari- 
ably full of interest and instruc- 
tion. 


Without the art critic’s dis- 
cussions and guidance around 
the current exhibitions, we 
should miss taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunities we 
have to gain a better under- 
standing of what has been going 
on over the centuries here, and 
also what is happening contem- 
porarily, in the world of art. 


The review of films that are 
showing all over the vast city 
is invaluable to us who are not 
satisfactorily entertained at our 
local cinema. If our taste in- 
clines to the Kabuki theater, 
we can confidently turn to The 
Japan Times for accurate infor- 
mation and for explanations 
where we need them. It helps 
make the best of two worlds 
available to us. 


In another field, the veterinar- 
jan’s talk advises many harried 
pet owners who find themselves 
confronted with novel prob- 
lems in new situations. To The 
Japan Times and each of these 
varied features, many happy re- 
turns! 

MRS. VIVIENNE KENRICK 
Tokyo 


An Appreciation 

For me to have subscribed 
to The Japan Times for over 
half of its lifetime must. prove 
values receivable from this his- 
toric English-language news- 
paper in the Orient. [t was a 
happy surprise to find such a 
paper here. I owe it much for 
contributing to my fitting into 
this new homeland as I kept 
reading its pertinences to Japan 
and its postings about the rest 
of the world. 


This is still true, I still marvel 
how the paper could continue to 
be compiled, printed, delivered, 
especially to ever-changing ad- 
dresses, in desperate wartime 
conditions, that would probably 
have exasperated ordinary 
peacetime agencies. 

By an interesting accident 


after the war, in a temporary 
home, I found, from under 


tatami taken out to air, some 
of those old issues. To re-read 
them, though apt to harrow, 
was reassuring; there had plain- 
ly been efforts to continue 
characteristically cultural fea- 
tures and to report as accurate- 
ly and adequately as was then 
possible the news even of “both 
sides”—including in parallel 
columns versions of “The Al- 
lies” as enemies and of the Ger- 
mans. This unexpectedly pro- 
vided review checked remark- 
ably well, postwar, on truths by 
and then hunt for foreign news 


then established or still to be! 


established. 


Now, editorials, whether we 
agree or not, “Press Comments” 
representing other Japanese 
publications, and the variety of 
features and their writers, both 
Japanese and foreign, play a 
substantial part in my conrtinu- 
ing appreciation of The Japan 
Times. 

And from America comes this 
testimony, after I had sent an 
old friend several recent issues: 
“How close you must feel to 
the Western world with such 
news coverage. The columns, 
though, about Tokyo's history, 
in*the 500th Anniversary num- 
ber, and those on the return 
of St. Luke’s Hospital interest 
us all especially.” 

‘All sides;’ I think, can find 
an international bridging 
through, and thanks to, The 
Japan Times. 

MRS. MARGUERITE IWAMOTO 
Tokyo 


World News Coverage 

I read three Japanese papers 
over my breakfast every morn- 
ing. I know already all the 
news printed in Japanese 
papers when [I pick up The 
Japan Times first thing after I 
reach my Office. 


Japanese papers usually give 
very little space to foreign 
news. When they print it, it is 
generally distorted by sensation- 
al and emotional headlines, par- 
ticularly when they have direct 
_— important bearings on our 

e. 


I admit the manner the Japa- 
nese papers treat domestic news 
is about the same. But being a 
Japanese, I can see the real 
meaning of the domestic news 
despite such emotional headlines 
and sensational adjectives. But 
I do not think I am capable of 
doing the same thing in reading 
foreign news, 

I still remember very clearly 
a strange, but delightful feeling 
experienced when foreign news 
started to come in through 
American broadcasts after the 
war. It was a relieving feeling 
one would have when a window 
was opened and fresh air start- 
ed to flow into a suffocating 
chamber. 


How can we evaluate news 
correctly and from a_ well-bal- 
anced view, when we do not 
have a well-balanced supply of 
world news without distortion? 
Today this country is, I am 
afraid, suffering from unbalanc- 
ed and immature views and 
opinions, particularly on the 
matters related with the out- 
side world. Some people blame 
the characteristics of the Japa- 
nese people for this. I do not 
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the world 
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‘Why I Read the Times’ — 
—KEssay Con 


The Japan Times wishes to thank its readers for 
their wonderful response to its Essay Contest on the 
subject of “Why I read The Japan Times.” At the 
same time, it regrets that space does not permit pub- 
lication of more of the many essays received, all of 
which contained ideas and comments of great interest 
and help to the editors of this paper. 

So high was the general standard of essays re- 
ceived, in fact, that the editors had great difficulty in 
selecting those for publication in this anniversary 
supplement, but after careful deliberation, the follow- 
ing entries were finally chosen. All readers whose 
essays appear on these two pages will be awarded 
free delivery of The Japan Times for a period of 
three months. Further details will be sent to them by 


test Winners 


agree, I think it is solely due 
to the inadequate supply of un- 
distorted foreign news. 

So, when I pick up The Japan 
Times every morning, I first 
read the articles on page 8 writ- 
ten by foreign correspondents 
throug; the other pages. It has 
become an essential and enjoy- 
able time of my daily routine, 


YOKICHI NAKAMURA 
Takarazuka, Hyogo-ken 


Gateway to Japan 

Pale yellow sun, morning 
tray, morning paper, first day 
in Japan. With some misgiv- 
ings I unfold the newspaper, 
read the words The Japan 
Times, and with a feeling almost 
approaching guilt started leafing 
through. Being one of those in- 
dividuals who develop an al- 
most unreasonable loyalty and 
attachment for a specific news- 
paper, I am apprehensive about 
my new daily that is to replace 
that of my hometown. 

A quick look at the headlines 


quickly reassures me: no 
ranting, no raving, no wildly 
splashed crimes passionels. 
Page 1... a happy balance 


of international and local news 
under the motto: All the News 
Without Fear or Favor. 

And now, many hundreds of 
days since that first day, my 
respect for The Japan Times 
has steadily grown. I look 
forward to the excellent articles 
on music and art by Mr. and 
Mrs. Grilli whose love and un- 
derstanding. for things Japa- 
nese titillate the interest of the 
ignorant and open the way for 
new fields of interest to be ex- 
plored. - 

The summary of Press Com- 
ments, though short, permits 
one to learn in what directions 
the Japanese press leans, and 
their reaction to world and 
local events. The last page 
with stories by the Alsop 
Brothers, Drew Pearson and 
other outstanding columnists 
and as well as the excellent car- 
toon Animal Antics and Try 
and Stop Me by Bennet Cerf 
With level-headed editorials to 

is a pleasure in itself. 

In short, The Japan Times 
to me is a continuation of my 
favorite paper at home, pre- 
senting a digest of international 
news and giving space to some 
of the world’s best columnists 
while being at the same time a 
finger pointing at new ideas, 
new thoughts to be absorbed, a 
new way of life, art and music 
of a strange fascination. The 
Japan Times ... a mirror of 
world events and a gateway to 
Japan. . 
RENA KRASNO 
Tokyo 


Slim, But Pithy 

When I landed in Tokyo, be 
ing used to the verbose 64-page 
papers in the States, I wonder- 
ed how an eight-page news- 
paper could possibly keep me 
in touch ‘ith world events in 
general and Japanese news and 


views in particular. But after 
reading The Japan Times for 
a few months (and remember 
ing that the famous London 
Times is both thin and excel- 
lent), I not only ceased to 
grumble but actually became 
grateful for J.T.’s slimness. It 
was a relief not to have to 
wade through 64 pages in or 
der to dredge out the most sig- 
nificant news items of the past 
24 hours. So 1 have become a 
J... “fan,” afd here’s why; 

The Times’ news coverage is 
remarkably good. The short, 
pithy reports on outstanding 
events and on every phase of 
Japanese culture makes the 
paper an educational institution 
in itself. American news items 
are reported briefly but fairly. 
One of the paper’s finest fea- 
tures is its broad-minded edi- 
torial policy, presenting both 
sides of controversial questions 
with tolerance but without sac- 
rificing principle. 

The “Press Comments” sec- 
tion further verifies this breadth 
of mind by presenting the stand 
of other Japanese papers on 
timely topics. This is of genu- 
ine service to readers who want 
to feel several pulses, instead 
of one only, in trying to gauge 
public opinion. 

Still other features of the 
Times appeal to me: its New 
York Stock Market coverage is 
fuller than in other papers; its 
sports page is excellent; it is 
discriminating in the classified 
ads it accepts; Mock Joya gives 
an interesting glimpse inte 
Japanese folkways; Walter 
Lippmann and Joseph Alsop’s 
columns are always thought- 
provoking, whether I[ agree 
with them or not; and finally, 
Japan Times has a heart—wit- 
ness the highly successful “Rice 
for Hokkaido” campaign. “Boy 
Bring me The Japan Times?” 

RAY E. BABER 
International Christian 
University, Tokyo, 


——— 


‘Study of Japan’ 

The Japan Times was the first 
paper which came to hand on 
‘reaching Japan. It was there- 
fore of special interest to a for- 
eigner who had made his first 
journey to the East. After three 
months at sea on a cargo shfp 
with little news of the outside 
world it was enlightening to ob- 
tain comprehensive news of 
what was happening the world 
over. 


est of the inquiring visitor is to 
obtain an insight into the life of 
the country in which he fortun- 
nately finds himself a guest. As 
The Japan Times covers a large 
field of news information, cur- 
rent topics and unfailingly ex- 
cellent editorial articles, it is 
not hard for an analytical mind 
to interpret the implications of 
the subject matter so concisely 
laid out in this paper. 

A discerning visitor who has 
already made the acquaintance 
of many fine books on Japan 
needs to receive first-hand im- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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presentation of facts, that 


logical study of the people. 


ment of things Japanese. 


of the Japanese outlook. 


pressions, and so seeks some 
quicker and more up-to-date 


he 


may arrive at unaided conclu- 
sions about his investigations. 
A regular reading of this well- 
laid-out paper will enable him to 
do this and to make a psycho- 


As a result of studying The 
Japan Times in such a manner 
it becames clear that the paper 
presents an unbiased statement 
of fact from which the- reader} 
may make an accurate asseSs- 


So, 


after a careful perusal of the 
paper over several months, the 
foreign reader should be able 
to return to his own country 
well qualified as an exponent 


| “The Study of The Japan 
Times Is a Study of Japan.” 
A. E. MILLS 
| Tokyo 
A Eulogy 
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The Japan Times... the cita- 


Indeed foreign and Japanese 
contributors to the column are 
occasionally more praiseworthy 
than career diplomats in pro- 
moting the understanding and 
friendship. between Japan and 
other nations. 

By reading the same paper, 
people of different nationalities 
unconsciously transcend front- 
iers, which have been the cause 
of ceaseless international con- 
flicts. The Japan Times and 
papers of similar nature should 
be read all over the world bring- 
ing nations more and more to 
common knowledge, feeling and 
sympathy. 

For these reasons, The Japan 
Times is indispensable to me 
every morning even if I forget 
breakfast for unrespectable rea- 


sons. 
YUTAKA YOKOTA 
Tokyo 


Meets Exacting Demands 


A good newspaper anywhere 
in the world must get into your 
blood and stick there if it is to 
attain that indispensable rank 


Though.a little advanced in age 
now, I still continue reading 
your paper. 

A few of the salient features 
I appreciate very much your 
paper are as follows: 


(1) Your English has always 
been up-to-date. Unlike other 
English papers published in 
Japan, it is free of coarse phra- 
seology or terminology often 
fallen into in translating Japa- 
nese into English. 


‘ (2) Your paper has more 
contributions from abroad, e* 
pecially from America, than 
other papers, who introduce us 
readers to what is occurring in 
their lands and what their cul- 
tures and modes of living are 
like. Though I have never been 
to America or England, these 
contributors vividly show me 
around the English-speaking 
countries, 


(3) Thanks to your editors’ 
wakefulness, The Japan Times 
is never behind vernacular 
papers in reporting latest events 
of importance. This point lI 
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(Continued From Page 22) | pear too irrational at a glance.jand improving my English. | drama reviews worthwhile be- 


cause your critics obviously 
have managed to ‘sidestep pub- 
licity. 

To a foreigner living in Ja- 
pan, however, your most credit- 
able job involves your signifi- 
cant features on Japanese cul- 
ture. Most of us would like to 
see more of these, including a 
more complete section on travel 
to coincide with your travel ads. 

To sum up, The Japan Times 
is to be commended for recog: 
nizing that a newspaper is a 
powerfully influential organ. Its 
prime responsibility is to in- 
form the reader of truths, and 
to honestly interpret these facts 
where necessary. 

Congratulations and happy 
birthday. The Japan Times! May 
you continue to uphold ideals 
of integrity and good reporting. 

B. NADOLNEY 
American Depen- 
dent School, Omi- 
sawa, Aomori 
Pref. 


In Gratitude 
As the wife of a Japanese 
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del. of newspaper freedom in 
Asia .,.a member of the great 
family of newspapers ... The 
London Times ... The New 
York Times ,...a global menu 
of news events selected to nour- 
ish the intellectual diet... all 
the news without fear or favor 
ee.» not a slogan... the truth 
- «+ keen interpreter of the polit- 
ical, social and cultural aspects 
of life of Japan through fearless 
editorials . . . informative fea- 
tures on the great parade of life 
--- comic strip humor for young 


have always felt wonderful. 


(4) Your paper’s devotion to 
charity causes is a matter for 
deep appreciation. Despite my 
inability to respond freely to 
your calls, I confess, it is with 
unfathomable gratitude that I 
notice your paper go to the help 
of the destitute and unfortunate 
people of Japan. . 


(5) Naturally, many of your 
subscribers are foreign resi- 
dents; notwithstanding that fact, 
you seem not to cater to them 
alone, but to be mindful of the 
Japanese readers too, in select- 


pastor it behooves me to write 
these words in grateful appecia- 
tion of The Japan Times for 
presenting the news “Without 
Fear or Favor.” Needless to 
say, your occasional feature 
articles on the many social 
welfare activities in Japan are 
of immense interest to our 
family. 

Because we have three teen- 
age daughters who read no 
Japanese, we feel that The 
Japan Times fills a very neces- 
sary need. Being typical teen- 
agers, they read your movie 


of a necessary daily companion. 

Futhermore, for such a 
newspaper to publish in a 
language foreign to many of its 
own people, it must also take 
for granted that it is reaching 
the more educated in its land, 
as well as those foreign peoples 
who can readily comprehend 
its special language, and must 
therefore strive for especially 
high standards of taste, an 
uncompromising sense of re- 
sponsibility and respect for the 
minds of its brand of reader, 
plus a note of eloquence when 
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cross-section of 
feature is to name them all. 
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mortals. .. 


Daily occurences in the Daag te 
rted in vern 


sary 
enshrined in golden letters in 
the history of newspaper im- 


« « e advertisements 


with a reader service ... 4a 
life through 


photographs ... to name one 


we salute you on your anniver- 
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For Better Understanding 


re- 


po 
often reveal deeper vege ym 
when we read The Japan Times 


the occasion demands. 

That The Japan Times has 
met these exacting standards to 
a commendable degree is the 
sincere feeling of this one 
American who has been in 
Japan the past year ‘and a half, 
and subscribed to the paper for 
almost his entire time here in 
the country. 

It is worth noting that the 
heart of this, or any Newspaper 
worthy of the name, is its 
editorial comment and policy, 
and a great deal of the afore- 
mentioned ability of a paper to 
take honest hold of a reader’s 
intellect depends on the ny, 
of this matter. 


ing news materials and topics. 


I should like you to accept 
my hearty congratulation as 
upon The Japan Times’ attain- 
ing the 60th anniversary of its 
founding and at the same time, 
it is my fervent desire that you 
will continue to serve us the 
reading public with the same 
indefatigable zeal and sincerity. 


KENJI SAKAI 
Tokyo : 


Responsibility to Readers 

Why do I read The Japan 
Times? What constitutes a good 
newspaper? My reply to the 
second question might well be 


columns first. It is always a 
great disappointment to them 
when your Davy Crockett is 
absent. Ripley’s “Believe It or 
Not” is another of. their 
favorites. From. a mother’s 
standpoint, I am grateful to see 
that they are exposed to world 
news in a concise, well-selected 
presentation. 

Many worthy causes. have 
been supported. by your paper, 
but by ie the most commend- 
able, in my humble opinion, 
was your recent drive for the 
starving farmers of Hokkaido. 
Even our three-year-old Becky 
followed the increase in choo- 
choo trains from day to day. 
Because of her interest in the 


With this in mind, one 
struck by the broadness an 
understanding tenor of The Ja- 
pan Times editorials; by their 
ability in most cases to think 
in terms of international con- 
sequences rather than simply 
national aspirations, and by 
their humaneness and compas- 
sion for all peoples, while still 
maintaining the best of the 
Japanese individuality and the 
pulse of Japan’s dramatic and 
unmistakable rise to new great- 
ness out of the bygone ashes of 
disillusion and defeat. 

Add to these major considera- 
tions, the private appreciation 
of one reader for the happy 
coincidence of finding his favor-. 
ite political columnists present 
and accounted for, as well as 
the stimulating cultural revues 
of the Grilli’s, and you may 
gather that I’m somewhat par- 
tial to The Japan Times. 


DR. VICTOR I. SENDAX 
6030th USAF Disp., APO 73 


my answer to the first. 

As an American living in 
Japan, I naturally look for 
news of home. Your newspaper, 
especially the weekend editions, 
provides alert and ample 
coverage of news from the 
States. Your comprehensive, yet 
concise, approach to local, na- 
tional, and international news 
complies with the high ethical 
standards established by the 
journalism profession. Certain- 
ly the unbiased reporting of 
news reflects the intelligence, 
accuracy, efficiency, and fair- 
ness of a very dependable staff. 

Slanted toward the West and 
democracy, your editorials ex- 
hibit much insight where truth 
is concerned, and therefore re- 
veal a sincere independence of 
thought. Consequently, the 
copy is interesting, informative, 
and stimulating. 

Your treatment of the paper's 
format and of photography, 
coupled with your effective use 
of heads and type, render it a 
simple matter to locate a vari- 
ety of desired features. Among 
these, for the reasons noted 
above, I most enjoy the news 
and editorial sections, and the 
stories written by columnists 
and foreign correspondents. / In 
addition, I find your book, ‘art. 
motion picture, music, and 


concurrently, as almost all 
phases of social life in a coun- 
try are closely and deeply con- 
nected with those of other coun- 
tries and events taking place 
in various countries, sometimes 
seemingly independently, have 
common underlying grounds in 
not a few cases. 


Thus is brought about the 
paradoxical result that Japanese 
reading The Japan Times far 
better understand the things in 
Japan than those Japanese who 
read many, but exclusively ver- 
nacular, papers. If the Japa- 
nese press gives one eye to 
learn the events in Japan, The 
Japan Times gives another pre- 
senting the same events in 
broader perspective or in deep- 
er phase. 


Apart from the professional 
needs, many Japanese read The 
Japan Times to learn how Japan 
Stands in the eyes of foreign 
residents and travelers and 
through them, the rest of the 
world. In “Readers in Coun- 
cil” column we find rightful ac- 
cusations or valuable sugges- 
tions concerning things in Japan 
which the fresh eyes of foreign- 
ers alone can contribute, though 
the column also serves as 4a 
medium to correct unavoidable 
misunderstandings of foreign- 
ers on things here which ap- 


trains and her avid three-year- 
old curiosity, we were able to 
tell her, in a simple but effec 
tive way, the meaning of 
Christ’s great méssage to all of 
us—"“Love Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself.” It was truly a 
wonderful way to teach a 
young child, 
Even my husband, who 
naturally reads the Japanese 
daily first, occasionally finds 
items in The Japan Times 
which are of great interest to 
him and provides meat for his 
inevitable sermons which he 
must compose and _ deliver 
every Sunday, rain or shine, 
laryngitis or no laryngitis. 
Now I find myself with only 
a few alloted words left to tell 
you what The Japan Times 
means to me, personally, a 
middle-aged housewife—and a 
slightly lazy one at that—who} 
finds it too tedious to attempt 
the perusal of a Japanese news- 
paper. What a comfort to be 
able to sit beside the stove in 
winter and in the shade of the 
old pine tree in summer and 
keep in touch with the world 
by reading the news in one’s 
mother tongue. 
TAMAKI NAO 
Grace Lutheran Church, 
Fujisawa City, Kanagawa Pret. 


Voice of Experience 

For over fifty years, I have 
made English my bread and 
butter—chiefly as teacher of 
that language. I have depended 
upon your paper and its pre- 
decessors, the Japan Chronicle 
and the Japan Advertiser, as 
one of the means of keeping up 
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Prewar Uchisaiwai-cho: 
Happy but IT 


By VERE REDMAN 
Counsellor, British Embassy 

I have been in touch with 
The Japan Times for nearly 
half of-ite sixty years. I bought 
my first copy on April 14, 1927, 
as I remember, and read with 
great interest and attention all 
about the series of ‘bank and 
indlistrial failures which ac- 
companied the fall of the Waka- 
tsuki Government. It was some 
time before I could make head 
or ‘tail of these stories and 
when iI. asked my Japanese 
friends about them I could not 
at . first. understand their 
answers very well. 

But I persevered with my 
reading of The Japan Times 
and als6é of the American-owned 
Japan Advertiser and the Brit 
ish-owned and Kobe-published 
Japan Chronicle. Little by lit- 
tle, I began to understand more 
of-what I read and I remember 
thinking at the time: “These 
English-language sheets are a 
great help to foreigners in this 
country.” I still think so. 

What they did for us then 
wasto give us a pretty good 
summary of world news, the 
main. Japanese news and, in 
their..feature stories, some 
useful interpretation of Japa- 
nese arts, customs, folklore and 
ways .of thinking. They were 
interesting, too, on the editorial 
side. Those which were Japa- 
nese-owned and edited, like The 
Japan Times, gave us a Japa- 
nese “point of view—very often 
the official point of view—on 
international and domestic 
auéstions; those which were for- 
eign-owned gave us foreign 
points of view. They do all this 
for us. now, except the last. 

Unfortunately, there are no 
foreign-owned newspapers  to- 
day...4in. general circulation. 
That is perhaps less important 
to us foreigners than it is to 
Japanese readers. We still get 
a dapanese point of view, ex- 
pressed in a language we un- 
derstand easily. Admittedly, it 
is a bit toned down out of 
deference to our susceptibili- 
ties. But it is Japanese all right 
and we are giad to have it. 

dinks With Japan Times 

But I had other reasons to be 
grateful to The Japan Times in 
those early days. I was young 
and eager to write and, like 
everybody in their first months 
in this country, I was discover- 
ing things about Japan that had 
never been discovered before. 

The urge to communicate 
these unique discoveries and to 
suggest. solutions for Japan’s 
problems on the basis of limited 
European experience was very 
strong indeed. The columns of 
The Japan Times were indul- 
gently hospitable. 

The first article I ever wrote 


Vere Redman 


absorbing a problem as she does 
now, appeared therein. 
eight yen 50 sen for it and was 


After that, I pontificated on a 
variety of subjects up and down 
columns 
joyed. myself immensely. 


things dike “Democracy in Edu- 
catioh,” “The Japanese Spirit,” 
“The Role of a Free Press” and 
“Diet and Population” and serve 
even now to remind me just 
how new everything always is. 
The Japan Times started me off 


-on this business of “for ever 


piping songs for ever new’’—to 
me—and I cannot be sufficient- 
ly appreciative. 
‘Extraordinary Times’ 
I wrote quite a lot for The 
Japan Times but I never worked 


newspaper job was on The 
Japan Advertiser, which was 
then, in the building in Uchisai- 
wai-cho where The Japan Times 
now is. This is another link 
between us. I know exactly 
what it feels like to get out a 
newspaper in that building and 
the part played in the process 
by the Japan National Railways 
whose trains thunder past the 
windows at all hours. 

Again, in 1940, Mr. Toshi Go, 
the President of the Times, 
bought the Advertiser and the 
two papers were amalgamated. 
Many former colleagues of mine, 
then, are still with The Japan 
Times. That is yet another link. 

I must say that I spent many 
happy hours in that building 
and I am always glad to re 
visit it. I was there about 
eight years, from 1930 to 1938, 
when I left to become editor of 
“Japan News-Week.” They were 
important years in Japan’s his- 
tory and grave events were un- 
folding. 

It was the period of the rise 
of militarism and I suppose the 
task of getting out a newspaper 


in my life, on “The Modern 


like ours was attended by in- 


ing Days 


} creasing difficulty. There were 


Girl,” who represented then as 
I got 


inordinately pleased and proud. 


innumerable and en- 


The subjects, as I recall. were’ 


for it regularly. My first regular’ 


certainly all sorts of pressures, 
from the military themselves, 
from Government departments 
and from those people Known 
as “soshi” inspired by a com- 
bination of patriotic and pre 
datory motives. 

But my memories are less of 
pressures and difficulties than 
of the curious brard of English 
that these times imposed upon 
us. In 1931, 
“the Manchurian Incident.” 
This involved military opera- 
tions on a considerable scale 
and a consequent ebb and flow 
of battle. 

But an incident it remained 
and it could not otherwise be 
described. Accordingly, we 
found ourselves inevitably with 
the oddest substantival and ver- 
bal combinations, like “the In- 
cident .is progressing satisfac- 
torily.”. This oddity became 
even more acute with the “out- 
break” in 1937 of “the China 
Incident” with its much longer 
and more widespread military 
operations. 

Constitutional politics, too, 
provided some curious examples. 
“Clarifying the national polity” 
described a process of so de 
fining Imperial powers as to 
render treasonable any asser- 
tion of the rights guaranteed by 
the Meiji Constitution or, in- 
deed, as the process developed, 
any rational discussion Wwhat- 
ever of constitutional matters. 
It was important to proceed to 
“stabilizing the national live- 
lihood” and to prepare for “the 
new structure” and ultimately 
the establishment throughout 
the world of “eight corners 
under one roof.” 

All these phrases meant quite 
a lot in Japanese; our trouble 
was that the translations hand- 
ed down to us by authority did 
not mean a great deal in Eng- 
lish and attempts at more pre- 
cise or comprehensive definition 
were discouraged as being dis- 
respectful, critical, misleading, 
or all three. Linguisticaily, to 
the writers of English-language 
newspapers, these were, indeed, 
as authority described them in 
a wider context, “extraordinary 
times.” 

Contemporary Pressures 

My guess would be that the 
writers for The Japan Times 
and other English-language 
newspapers today are not under 
the same linguistic handicaps 
as we were. There are no poli- 
tical impulsions to write what 
came to be known as “near 
English.” They can write what 
they like and call a Japanese 
spade by the nearest English 
equivalent. 

But I sometimes wonder if 
they do not suffer from another 
affliction, that of the sheer com- 
pelling power of English-lan- 
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Two Lives in 40 Years 


By WILFRED FLEISHER 
Former Managing Editor, The Japan Advertiser 


I. extend to you my = best 
wishes on the occasion of the 
60th anniversary of The Japan 
Times and take this opportuni- 
ty to renew my association with 
Japan where I served for so 
many years as editor of the 
former American newspaper, 
The Japan Advertiser. 

My recollections of Japan go 
back over 40 years to the time 
when the Fleisher family ar- 
rived in Yokohama in the spring 
of 1914. For over a quarter of 
a century thereafter I worked 
in various capacities on The 
Japan Advertiser, to become 
eventually its managing editor 
over a period of 12 years. 
These were years crowded with 
important and sometimes even 
critical events. 

I once figured that I had writ- 
ten upward of 3,000 editorials 
for The Japan Advertiser, As 
you well know, my father, the 


late B. W. Fleisher, looked upon 
his newspaper in the first place 
as an instrument, for the pro- 
motion of American-Japanese 
friendship. This was a basic 
policy of the newspaper which 
we pursued to the very end and 
I believe that. The Japan Times 
now shares this same purpose. 

As I look back upon my long 
residence in Japan, I feel some- 
how as if I had lived two lives: 
my life in Japan, and the years 
since then; and I shall always 
remember those years in Japan 
as the most interesting ones. 
We lived out an era. A new 
era is now unfolding and beck- 
ons Japan along the democratic 
road. 

I want to extend my greet- 
ings, in particular, to that small 
band of former staff members 
of The Japan Advertiser who, 
I understand, are still actively 
}employed on The Japan Times, 


exorably in its wel'-established 
molds all thoughts, feelings, 
events, causes and movements, 
however alien to its habits, how- 
ever subtle in their nuances, 
these may be. “Things Japa- 
nese” are described effectively 
enough in intelligible English 
but are the descriptions now 
just a trifle too linguistically 
slick to be altogether accurate? 


I throw out the thought for 
what it is worth in the hope 
that it may be of some little 
help to those who follow us in 
Uchisaiwaicho. For much of 
the essential task remains the 
same.as Ours was. The task of 
such a newspaper must always 
be dual because its readership 
is dual. 


Nowadays, the task of pre- 
senting to Japanese readers the 
foreign scene, in terms of both 
fact and thought, must be left 
largely to the news columns 
with their foreign agency re- 
ports and to the foréign feature 
writers. But. the task of “pre- 
senting the Japanese scene to 


| 


) guage journalese which casts in- 


foreign readers remains much 


what it was. It must be done 
in the office with the help of 
local contributors. This calis 
for real knowledge of things 
Japanese; it calls also for clear 
and comprehensive exposition 
in plain English. 

But in this context the matter 
is more important than the 
manner and that manner is best 
which best can convey the mat- 
ter. It will be generally. found, 
too, that such a manner best 
suits the subsidiary purpose of 
all newspapers in English here, 
that of helping readers to in- 
creasing mastery of the lan- 
guage. 

If, then, I were asked for a 
slogan for The Japan Times 
over the next 60 years in its 
dealings with Japanese affairs, 
I should say that this should be: 
“Say it in real English but get 
it and keep it really Japanese.” 
Japan will be best served by 
this; so also will foreigners, for 
so many of whom the English- 
language press will always be 
among the principal guides to 
understanding of the people 


— 
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By DON BROWN 


In the life stream of The 
Japan Times since 1940, still 
discernible are the flesh and 
spirit of another newspaper 
with which for !0°years I was 
associated, The Japan Adver- 
tiser. It is from the vantage 
point of that association and 
those. years that I dare to offer 
a footnote of reminiscence to 
the weightier things being said 


sjabout The Japan Times on its 


60th anniversary. 


The 1930’s were a decade of 
turbulence and some tension 
for those in Tokyo. To the in- 
creasingly news-sensitive Eng- 
lish-reading public, which could 
learn little by radio, The Japan 
Times had importance as its 
only afternoon newspaper. 
That we on the Japan Adver- 
tiser, a morning paper, recom 
nized this helped to soften our 
rivalry, a relaxed rivalry with 
none of the ink-slinging for 
which competing English- 
language newspapers in Yoxko- 
hama and Kobe had been 
fmotorious in earlier decades. 

Even had we wished to, we 
could not ignore The Japan 
Times. In the newsroom of the 
Advertiser, on the third floor of 
the same building along the 
railway behind the _ Imperial 
Hotel which .today houses The 
Japan Times, an essential step 
each afternoon in preparing for 
next morning’s paper was the 
reading of the Times, which 
usually reached us about 2 
o'clock, 

The Paper 


We needed to know which of 
the day’s stories, cable or local, 
and early pictures “they” had 
“spoiled” for us by using or 
given us a chance to play up Dy 
not using. And how long we 
waited before putting our final 
edition to bed was determined 
in part by what news was 
breaking that we were loathe 
to leave for top headlines in 
next afternoon’s Japan Times. 
Without the Times, the Adver- 
tiser might have been less of a 
great newspaper. 


Neither we nor its . other 
readers, as I remember, had 
much, if any, feeling of being 
inoculated by The Japan Times 
with high-pressure propaganda. 
That it had a Japanese view- 
point was takew for granted, 
but it did not aTienate its non- 
Japanese readers. There was 
gratitude for not only whatever 
news it could provide but also 
its ceaseless efforts to enlighten 
us on the vast non-political 
aspects of Japan, to which 
many clippings turned yellow 
im my scrapbooks bear witness. 


These efforts, incidentally, 
were not confined to its news- 


among whom they live. 


| paper columns. It was a source 


of varied publications. Just 
before the 1930's, The Japan 
Times had launched in book 


form a series of translations of 
modern Japanese literature. 
Among these was “A Spring- 
time Case” (Otsuya Koroshi), 
the first novel available in Eng- 
lish of Junichiro Tanizaki. 

And today the gifted trans- 
lator who, with “Some Prefer 
Nettles” and “Sasameyuki,” 
the latter of which is soon to 
be published, is making Tani- 
zaki the contemporary Japa- 
nese author best known in 
America and England, E. G., 
Seidensticker, happens to be a 
reguiar contributor to The 
Japan Times. 


The Place 


Besides being a newspaper, 
the Times was a place, a land- 
mark on what in those years 
was the tree-lined main 
thoroughfare for most of the 
traffic from the center of the 
city toward Shibuya and 5Shin- 
juku, -which imstead of at 
Tamura-cho, as it does today, 
turned at the Hibiya Public 
Hall and sped past what is now 
the Defense Agency before 
swinging leftward to the Tora- 
nomon crossing. 


It Was an unpretentious but 


serviceable newspaper plant, 
across from Hibiya Park be. 
tween the Fukoku Building 


and the old frame Diet build- 
ing. In its recesses, not immune 
to occasional breakdowns which 
delayed distribution, was a 
legendary rotary press under- 
stood to have - come from 
Viadivostok, where the Ameri- 
cans had taken it about 1918 to 
print a newspaper for their 
troops in the now largely for- 
gotten endeavor to rescue 
Czechoslovaks from the Bolshe- 
viks ami on’ withdrawal had 
turned over to the British. 


Here dropped out those with 
The Japan Times among the 
accrediged corresponcents who 
usually walked—the distance 
made taxis extravagant in 
those days—from the twice-a- 
week press conference at the 
Foreign Office to their type- 
writers or perhaps for early 
lunch at the Imperial Hotel or 
the American Club. 


And not far from its door 


died—in just what manner 
never was very clear—Frank 
Hedges, Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent, one 


night on his way on foot from 
the Tokyo Club to his room in 
the Imperial Hotel. 


The People 


The Japan Times also was 
people. In the early 1930's, they 
included first of all the Sheba 
family. Inclined to keep in the 
background was Managing 
Director Sometaro Sheba, 


Japan ‘Times in the 1930's 
—Memories of a Friend 


}yeteran of newspapering im 
Hawaii. Better known to the 
foreign community was his 
son, Kimpei, still prominent as 
an editor, who had, as Chicago 
Tribune correspondent, ~ the 
respected distinction of Deing 
probably the first Japanese © 
be so entrusted by a newspaper 
abroad. There also was Yoshio 
Nitobe, brilliant Princeton- 
educated son af the famed Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe, who until an 
untimely death wrote editorials 
as managing editor, 


Later came the presidency of 
Dr. Hitoshi Ashida, as widely 
acquainted then among foreign 
residents as he today is as an 
active Liberal-Democrat » ‘who 
has been Prime Minister. And 
perhaps it was about the same 


time that Leslie Nakashima, 
now of the United Press 
bureau in Tokyo, became an 


outstanding member of. the 


editorial staff. 


Westerners on Staff 


If there were fewer Western- 
ers with The Japan Times than 
with the Japan Advertiser, 
among them were several deep- 
ly rooted in the community, 
notably Zoe Kincaid, an Ameri- 
can West Coast newspaper 
woman whose pioneer work in 
English on kabuki still -is 
esteemed highly by those. sho 
today can find or afford it» She 
was a writer of feature storiés, 
always oof | substance and 
pleasantly phrased, and in pri- 
vate life was the wife of J. N. 
Penlington, a resident British 
correspondent. * 


Another was Percy Whiteing, 
known for his motorcycle and 
his many children, whose’ first 
return trip to the United States 
did not come about until made 
obligatory by the war. 


Among those associated more 
briefly with The Japan Times 
was Howard Norton, whom last 
year the Soviets allowed to 
open in Moscow an office for 
the Baltimore Sun. Remember- 
ed as a feature writer and 
gleaner of social notes is Rote 
McKee, who last month in 
Washington won a notable 
scoop for the International 
News Service by phoning the 
wife of Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson and obtain- 
ing ‘her defense of him against 
President Eisenhower's critie- 
ism. 7 


Not one of these persons is 
associated any longer with The 
Japan Times. Its old office is 
gone. In a sense, it is another 
paper, with another staff in 
another location. It is what it 
is at each morning’s issuance. 
Part of its heritage, however, 
is what it was in the 1950's, and 


a nothing but pride, 


of that part it needs to feel 
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The Changing Face of Asia: F ro 


By CHU SAITO 


The year of foundation of The 
Japan Times comes two years 
after the close of Japan’s war 
for Korea against the Chinese 
Empire of the Ching dynasty 
(1894-1895). The 60 years that 
followed cover the stormiest age 
that Asia has ever experienced, 
the greatest events in the poli- 
tical history of these decades 
being the awakening of Asia 
and the antagonism and rivalry 
between the two rising Powers 
in the Pacifie—Japan and the 
United States—which eventual- 
ly culminated in the tragic war. 


Tt will not be a pleasant task 
to recollect, at this time of close 
cooperation and friendship be- 
tween Japan and the United 
States, the unhappy events 
Which clouded the relations be- 
tween the two countries. How- 
ever, the changes of Asia in the 
past 60 years can hardly be de- 
seribed without referring to that 


The years 1897 and’ 1898 
Should be remembered as those 
which marked a dramatic emer- 
sion of the United States as an 
Asian Power. It was in 1897 
that a treaty providing for the 
incorporation of the Hawaiian 
Islands into the territory of the 
United States was signed and 
sent to the Senate for its consi- 
. deration, and the treaty was still 
pending in the Senate when, in 
1898, the mysterious explosion 
of the US. battleship Maine in 
Havana Harbor led to the war 
between the United States and 
Spain. 

The treaty of peace concluded 
in Paris on Dec. 10, 1898, gave 
Porto Rico and the Philippines 
to the victors. ; 

The United States had already 
purchased Alaska from Russia 
im March, 1867. Midway Islana 
fell into its hands in August, the 
same year. In December, 1869, 
the Island of Tutuila in the Sa- 
moan Islands also was in the 
possession of the United States. 

The advance into the Pacific 
had thus been pursued systema- 
tically and swiftly, and now 
With the annexation of the Re- 
public of Hawaii and the acqui- 


ee 


sition of the Philippine Islands, 
the island bridge across the vast 
ocean to the mainland of Asia 
was almost brought to comple- 
tion. 


The United States, then, led 
by a politically strong group of 
expansionists, among whom the 
most brilliant names were Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Captain Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Albert J. Beveridge, 
embarked on chiseling out a 
colonial 
They had no scruples about 
turning Manila into a bona fide 
Hongkong, with a view to chal 
lenging its competitors in 
China by a display of naval 
power. ! 


Every strategical point that 
the United States had won in 
the Pacific was to serve only 
one end: the protection of 
China’s imtegrity until the 
United States became powerful 
enough in Asia to control it sin- 
gle-handed. 

The interpretation of the 
American doctrine of open-dioor 
in China, announced in the Hay 
note of Sept. 6, 1899, was, like 
the Monroe Doctrine, a mani- 
festo of counter-colonization 
directed against the colonial 
ambjtions of the great Powers 
of Europe, and .therefore con- 
cealed an offensive spirit under 
a defensive facade. 

A new relation thus began to 
unfold between the two Pacific 
Powers, which became for both 
the strongest argument for the 
naval rivalry lasting for half a 
century. ° 


Awakening of Asia 


The Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-1905 was one of the most 
important events of the period 
with which this brief article 
deals. .Prof. G. P. Gooch aptly 
explained the significance of Ja- 
pans victory in this war in the 
following words: 

“In the years immediately 
preceding the war the »Powers 
had been carving China into 
slices. The ringleader had 
now been overthrown in single 
combat, and the achievement 
thrilled Asia with a confidence 


empire in the Wast.. 


and self-respect she had newér 
known,” 3 

The reverberation this war 
caused was especially remark- 
able in China, The reactionary 
nationalism rose, and culminat- 
ed in the Boxer movement, A 
National Assembly met at 
Peking in 1910° demanding the 
immediate opening of the first 
Parliament. And the Manchu 
dynasty crumbled at last in the 
storm of the awakening of new 
China. 


On the other hand, in the 
United States, the first reaction 
to the military success of Ja- 
pan was the exclusion of Japa- 
nese children from the sehools 
of California, Under the 
baneful glare of the immigra- 
tion controversy, the relations 
between Japan and the United 
States went from bad to worse. 


Chinese Revolutions | 


In 1914, World War I burst 
forth, turning the whole 
of Europe into an inferno in 
which values, hopes and hives 
disappeared, Japan, as an ally 
of Great Britain, demanded of 
Germany that Kiaochow leased 
territory should be handed over 
to Japan with a view to its 
eventual restoration to China. 

This demand being disregard- 
ed by Germany, Japan landed 
forces in the province of 
Shantung and, in November, 
1914, took possession of the 
whole leased territory of K 
chow. 


In the meantime, in China, a 
revolution broke out on Oct, 
10, 1911. The creation of the 
new Republic of China, how- 
ever, was followed by an age 
of endless internal disorder. 


A “second revolution” ‘was 
attempted in South China in 
1912 by Sun Yat-sen, but failed 
in 1915. Sun came to Japan as 
an exile. 

In 1917, however, he return- 
ed, assumed the direction of 
the South Chinese revolution- 
aries and organized a South 
Chinese Government in Nan- 
king being once more pro- 
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elaimed president in 1921. 

Sun Yat-sen © sympathized 
with eommunism and accepted 
a Soviet adviser, Borodin, for 
the reorganization of the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese 
National Army. The party as 
well as the Army was strongly 
under the influence of its Com- 
munist left wing until 1927, 
when Sun’s successor as the 
leader of the Kuomintai.g, Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, broke 
with the Communists § and 
ousted them by a coup @etat 
which culminated in a mas- 
sacre, 

He set.up a Nationalist. Goy- 
ernment at Nanking, and de- 
feated the North China dictator 
Chiang Tso-lin. For the first 
time since the revolution, 
North and South China were 
united under one government. 

The Communists established 
a Soviet government m ‘two 
South Chinese provinces, or- 
ganized a Red Army, and 
shared out land among the 
peasants. Chiang’s forees ousted 
them from their original 
provinces in the South, but 
they trekked 5,000 miles te the 
west ‘to establish new Soviet 
aveas in Shensi. 


Rivalry im the Pacifie 


The Umited States emerged 
from the Werld War as the 
foremost economic power, and 
the war also proved a power- 
ful stimulus to the construction 
of a U.S. Navy “Second to 


none,” 
President Wilson’s demand 
for “incomparably the most 


adequate navy in the world” 
found ready response in the 
passage of the Naval Appropria- 
tion Act of 1916 previding a 
continuotts program of con- 
struction of 156 ships ef all 
Glasses to be laid down before 
July 1, 1916. Had the construc- 
tion sehedules fixed by this act 
been completed, the United 
States Navy would probably 
have outstripped the British 
Navy before 1924. 

The eompletion of the 
Panama Canal in 1914 enabled 


the United States to spare the 
maintenance of two large fleets 
separated by the isthmus, which 
meant, in effect, the doubling 
of the United States naval 
strength. 

Great Britain was then groan- 
ing under the economic ravages 
of the war, and her recuperation 
from the damage she had sus- 
tained was very slow, while the 
naval powers in the Pacific, her 
new rivals, had become invi- 
gorated rather than exhausted 
by the war, 

The American threat to 
eclipse the British Navy must, 
therefore have been a torture 
to Great Britain ‘who was still 
reluctant to relinquish the naval 
supremacy to the United States. 
The British reluctance was 
manifested, in a very astute man- 
ner, in Lord Lee of Fareham’s 
proposal to the United States 
Government that “the British 
Government are prepared to 
abandon their traditional policy 
and enter into an agreement 
with the United States for 
equality.” 

“Under such an agreement,” 
he suggested, “the United States 
could concentrate its Navy in 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Brit- 
ish Navy could be relied on for 
protection in the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

This proposal of Lord Lee 
obviously was intended to kill 
two birds with one stone—a 
scheme which aimed at leaving 
Britain actually supreme in the 
Atlantic, and at the same time 
making the United States act 
as a counterbalance to Japan in 
the Pacific, 


Popular Front in Asia 


A fierce naval race ensued, 
though it changed its nature 
from contest in quantity to that 
in quality after the Washington 
Conference of 1921. The geo- 
graphical situation of Japan 
necessarily rendered the § dis- 
position of naval forces in the 
Western Pacific a matter of vital 
concern to her, Whatever con- 
struction might be put upon it, 
the mission of British and U.S. 
warships in the Far East could 
never be accepted as wholly de- 


fensive by the Japanese people. 

And in the course of this 
fierce naval competition, on 
Sept. 18, 1931, the Manchurian 
Incident broke out. China ap- 
pealed to the League of Nations. 
The Manchurian questions thus 
came under the sole competence 
of the Geneva international mia- 
chinery. 


Fighting flared up in Shanghai 
soon after the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1932, the hostility shifting 
from Manchuria to China Pro- 
per, and the same year saw the 
the birth of Manchukuo. 


On Oct. 2, 1932, the report of 

the Lytton Commission on. the 
Manchurian question was pub- 
lished. Long and drastic debates 
followed it, and updén the Lea- 
gue adopting the said report in 
February, 1933, the Japanese 
delegation walked out of the As- 
sembly. 
' Military aid -was still being 
given to Chiang Kai-shek by the 
United States Government and 
its citizens. On Nov, 16, 1933, 
the United States resumed 
diplomatic relations with So- 
viet Russia after a lapsé of 16 
years. 

The Communist struggle dur- 
ing the preceding period had 
been principally directed against 
the social democrats, who were 
in Stalin’s words described as 
“Enemy No. 1.” The rising tide 
of Nazism in Central Europe 
and the strong counteraction 
taken by Japan in Asia, how- 
ever, compelled the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Communist Inter- 
national to adopt a new policy 
of popular Front. 


The defense of the middle 
class democracy on the basis of 
capitalism now became _ the 
plank of the Communist plat- 
form. Revolution ‘was shelved, 
and the Soviet system was 
abandoned for parliamentarism. 


The Unhappiest Event 


The €hina Incident broke out 
on July 7, 1937. Two years later, 
on Sept. 1, 1939, war burst forth 
in Europe to last for six years. 
And the first and. inimediate 
step the United States Govern- 


ment took was to transfer the 
major portion of its navy to the 
Pacific coasts centering on Pearl 
Harbor. 

On Sept. 22, 1940, an agree- 
ment was concluded between 
the Governments of Japan and 
France, by which the former 
was to respect the rights and 
interests of the latter in East 
Asia, in particular, the territor- 
ial integrity of Indo-China and 
the sovereign rights of France 
over all parts of Indo-China. 

On the part of France, it was 
required to grant Japan special 
facilities in Indo-China in order 
to enable the Japanese Army 
and Navy to pursue their opera- 
tions, 

In retaliation to this accord, 
President Roosevelt on Sept. 26, 
1940, declared an embargo on 
the export of iron and steel 
scrap as from Oct. 16, except to 
countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere and Great Britain—a step 
“short of war, but more effective 
than mere words.” 


Axis Paet Signed 


In the meantime, on Sept. 
17, 1940, a 10-year pact 
among Japan, Germany and 


Italy was signed in Berlin. On 
Nov. 30, 1940, a treaty of basic 
relation between China and 
Japan was signed. Four docu- 
ments were initialed, giving 
Japan the right to station troops 
in North China and Inner 
Mongolia for defense against 
communistic activities and naval 
units in China. 

In the following year, in July, 
a complete agreement of views 
was reached between the Japa- 
nese and French Governments 
concerning the joint defense of 
Indo-China. To this the Amer- 
ican reprisal was the freezing 
‘of all Japanese assets in the 
United States, thus stopping all 
trade relations with Japan in- 
cluding the sale of oil, which 
they knew was vital to Japan. 

The British Empire and the 
Dutch administration in Batavia 
took similar actions against 
Japan. Thus 80 per cent of the 
export and import trade of this 
country was brought to a stand- 


ie 


m 1897 to 1957 


still at a moment’s notice, 

On Oct. 16, 1941, both Ad- 
miral Kimmel, then Commander 
of the Pacific Fleet, and Gen- 
eral Short, then Commander of 
the Hawaiian. District, were ad- 
vised by the Departments of 
War and the Navy respectively 
of the probability of hostilities 
between Japan and Russia, and 
of the possibility of an attack 
by Japan on Britaim andthe 
United States. Eight weeks 
after that, the war, tragié for 
Japan, was started, 


Tide of Nationalism 


The years after the close of 
World War IT have been strong- 
ly characterized by rapid spread 
of violent nationalism. ~ The 
United States of Indonesia was 
created in 1945. The Repiiblic 
of Vietnam was proclaimed in 
the same year, 


In August, 1947, the Union of 
India and another hew state of 
Pakistan came into existénce, 
and in the same year Emperor 
Sihanouk of Cambodia granted a 
constitution. 


The Philippines also obtained 
full independence, though it re- 
mained connected to the United 
States by an aid pact for 99 
years under the provisions of 
the Bell-Tydings Act accepted in 
March, 1947. And it was also 


in 1947 that the Ceylon Inde- © 


pendence Act finally gave the 
island dominion status. 

In China, the rise of Conimu- 
nist force was remarkable; On 
April 18, 1949, the Communist 
armies crossed the Yantze River, 
and on April 24, they took Nan- 
king. On May 27, Shanghai sur- 
rendered to them. 

The Nationalist Government 
went to Canton, and then to 
Taiwan, which they had made 
a Nationalist stronghold. 

All that is highly pertinent to 
the consideration of the Asian 
problems after the war is the 
aspiration of all these young 
states to complete independence 
and-rapid industrialization, .The 


emerging nations and their léad- - 


ers are highly conscious of their 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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<<... itaataciaties 
* Wes not wntil quite recent-' 
“ sab the term “Afro-Asian 
hs acquired a new and 
image carte meaning. The Ban- 
i ®oenference, which started 
is term. in-that new 
maa and whose historical 
Sigmmmeence is crystal. clear 
oa “was convened in April 
‘i SE rations which met. in 
comerente that day at the 
ment city of Indonesia rep- 
resented an area of about two- 


fifthg of the globe and a popula- 
tio of Nearly 1,500 million. 


Itv"was. without precedent in 
hier’ that an international 
commerence of such a 
scale ayae carried out solely by 
thé Miations in Asia and Africa 
without a single Western 
pamisefpant. And the event 
was more monumental in that 
it proved the solidarity of the, 

so-called Arab - Asian - African 
wile and the dawn of a new 
era in the history of irfterna- 
tional relations. 


Transformation im Progress 


The. vast continents of Asia 
and Africa are now undergoing 
SimMiitaneously, even if in 
varying. degrees, a tramsforma- | 
tidém of great significance alohg 
political, economic, secielogical 
and racial lines. ‘The revolu- 
tionary changes produced by 
the date..war and the subsequent 
periods of dislocation and 
disruption” brought about a 
drastic rearrangement in rag, 
‘ political distribution of ‘the peo- | 
ples of the world the majority 
of the colonial peoples winning 
their -long-sought independence , 
at Jest. 

Just-prior to the war, the pop 
ulation of the world was esti- 
mated at roughly 2.1 billien, Of 
these, 815 million were living 
under colonial administration. 
In 1955, 10 years after the war, 
when the estimated population | 
of the--globe stood somewhere 
in the vicinity of 2.5 billion, 
750..million ‘were living in re- 
cently created states which had 
formerly been part of warious 
colonial possessions. 


It is. to be expected that the 
mumber of emerging states will 
grow even larger in the next 
decade, in view of what is taking. 
place in Africa. where the pace 
of advance toward self<etermi- 
nation is already phenomenal... 

Four new nations—Libya, the 
Sudan, ‘Moreecco and Tunisia— 
have already appeared across | 
the morthern belt of this conti- 
nent, the last two obtaining their 
independence in March, 1956. 

Next in line for similar change 
is the middle belt of the tropical 
Africa, where a new independ- 


\ ro-Asian N ations Face 
che Future: 


the original Gold Coast Colony, 
Ashanti, the Narthern. Terri- 
tories and Toegoland. 
Spain, toa, has the 
of its zone of 
Mareceo, thus affording that 
country am opportunity to be- 
come unified, and France is en- 
gaged in trying to find a liberal 
solution to the problem of Al 
geria. 
' Unifying Pacters 
The Arab-Asian-African world 
naturally presents a.wide var- 


diety of prablems. ‘They are as 


varied as thé number of coun- 
tries and territories this new 
world comprises, and as compli- 
cated as the degrees toward in- 
dependent statehood and com- 
plexity of relationships with the 
different ‘metropolitan powers 
with which the various states 
are associated. 


nomic background of all these 
states and peoples are so highly 
yaried that it appears hardly 
expectable to see them acting in 
absalute concert. : 

This was presumed to be the, 
main reason why Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru of India did not at 
first immediately approve of the 
idea of aft ‘“Afro-Asian: confer- 
ence. Perhaps he was afraid 
that the conference Might reveal 
all the discord and contradiction 
comprised in the Arab-Asian- 
African world instead of prov-) 
ing its unity. : 


Yet, there surely are unifying 
factors in this divergency— 
strong aspiration for perfect in- 
dependence and rapid industrial-; 
ization, vielemt rejection of the 

t which is associated with the 
itter memories of misery, 
shame gnd submission, and pro- 
found sympathy each of these 
peoples feels for the rest of the 
Afro-Asian world. In these all’ 
the Afro-Asian nations are one, 


Japan’s Moral Obligation 


It gees without saying that 
Japan, originally a nation of Asia 
and ‘the successor to all valuable 
traditions of the Orient, is a 
member of the Afro-Asian group. 
In the Jight of-the facts of his- 
tory, the role that Japan has 
play ed in the awakening and. 
rise of Asia is important. 

Throughout the past half cen- 
tury, Japan has always Deen a; 
forerunner, @ pioneer, and in 
some cases a Champion of the 
Asian and African peaples. The’ 
surging waves of nationalism | 
which now imundate the | 
Afro-Asian world can safely be 
said to have been aroused, 
primarily, by Japan's war | 
against Tsarist Russia in 1908-' 
1905 and her subsequent rise, 
inte power. 


ert” state of Ghana was 


created this March, comprising traditions we are basically in ent glory and peace. 


Because of our origins and. 


apans Role 


The political, social and Heed fener bor ye world 


| pares for the shaping of 


] telligenoe, the Afro-Asian world’ 


Atlantic Oceas 


| sympathy with the desire of in- 
and nationhood 


which now stirs the peoples of 
\Asia and Africa We are in @ 


the individual Afro-Asian coun- 
tries and to lend them assistance 
in pro an orderly pro- 
gress toward industrialization 
jand perfect independence. 
_ It is-our moral obligation to 
aid them, In a world wherein 
all countries are becoming mext- 
door neighbors, such giaring 
disparities as are ceived in 
these areas shauld no longer be 
allowed to exist. They can only 
produce tensiong and animesi- 
ties, which are easily fanned 
into conflict. | 

Our efforts should, then, he 
dedicated to the establishment 
of peace and y in the 
trying to 
prevent and mitigate such ten- 
sions and orderly 


7 ae 
—_ 


‘Libersa 


programs. 

We should especially explore 
the possibility of am exhaustive 
program of techmological as- 
sistance. Though we suffered a 
crushing reverse im the late war 
and have lost almest all that 
we have built up, we atill pos- 
sess a high lewel of technological 
ability and rich experience with 
which we could assist those less 
developed countries. 


The educational exchange pro- 
gram also shomid be expanded, 
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ALRO-ASIAN BLOC IN ULN.: How United? 


Paci fic Ocean 


not only by the Government, 
but. threugh private efforts. And 
both the Government and pri- 
vate organizations should im- 
prove their knowledge of the 
Afro-Asian peoples so that we 
may unerringly grasp the true 
motives of these peoples and, 
through mutual understanding, 
help them steer themselves 
sightly to their goal, 

The fate of the Afro-Asian 
world is, in the final analysis, 
up to the Asians and Africans. 
Its future will be shaped Dy . 
nene other than the Afpo-Asian | mm 
peoples themselves. se i 

The unity and collaboration of |i 
the Afro-Asian mations is toe be! ogee 
desired in the sense that it 


| future by the force of their owm is 
will and through their own’ 
endeavors. ee 
Two years after the bright, = 
success of the Bandung Confer- oe 
ence, we can only hope amdis 
pray today that this shaping of 
Asia’s and Africa's future should 
be made a process of quiet andis 
| orderly evolution and mot ofits 
blind revolution, and that, guid-is . ; 
ed by its innate wisdom and in- | === 


may eventually regain its ic” 


mail| § CHANGING FACE OF ASIA 


(Continued From Page 25) 


e ; economic and gocial backward- 
er ness. 


They are fully aware that the 


eo reat of the world is far ahead 
siof-them in power, in prestige, 


Sees land often in standard of living. 


OPEXIXG OF BANDUNG ‘CONFERENCE—President Sukarne 
of indonesia addresses delegates from 29 Afre-Asian nations at 
the opening of the Bamdung Conference on April 18, 1955. 


Siliberated fram the 
colonialism 


| And they tend to see one factor 


paramount in causing this state 
of inequality—the technological 


fe irevolution of industrialization, 


It is nothing to be wondered 
therefore, that almost all of 
newly-liberated countries 
of Asia have adopted programs 
of industrial development. Their 
will toa is the more intense 
because they have just been 
yoke of 
after years of 
frustration. Industrialization has 
become, for them, a key with 


this 


Bi which to open their future. 


And naturally enough, 


‘i passion for the future is very 


often accompanied by strong re- 
jection of the past. The reason 
is crystal clear. Their past is 
fraught with memories of in- 


equality, of shame, of misery 
and of submission. 
ij It may sound strange to say 


: 


that danger of communization 
lies in these trends of the post- 
war Asian world. But it is the 
passion of revolution that the 
Communist always exploits foria 
the purpose of creating chaos 
and unrest. 


We should not forget also that 
the setting in which their pro- 
ams of large-scale industrial- 
tion have been started is 
strongly characterized by the 
existence of large dormant mas- 
ses and a few privileged rich 
with a vested interest in the 
status quo, and the lack of the 
basis for a capitalistic type of 

economic construction. 
other 


There are no cadres 
than a mere handful of intel- 
lectuals to initiate and carry out 
the technological revolution 
much longed for, while there 
prevail centuries of tradition 
and authority which may prove 
to be an truction to their 
advance, 

To effect real change, such as 
a largescale industrialization, 
especially in the face of re 
sistance, of course requires a 
high degree of governmental 


control, and it should be remem- 

bered that, to all accounts. these 

intellectuals are haturally « pre- 

. sed toward a state-planned 
directed economy. 


prune lies every danger of 
inevitable emerggney of the 
single-party system, the need of 
which is al) the greater-in @ 
society where age-old formg are 
crumbling. And if this happens, 
it will be exceedingly difficult 
for such new totalitarian sys- 
tems to avoid following the Com- 
munist model. The temptation 
will be all the stronger when 
Asia is exposed to an intense 
Soviet peace offensive, 


. Looking back upon the past 60 
years, we are surprised to re 
alige what eventful years they 
have been. Sixty years may per- 
haps be a mere drop of water in 
the. boundless ocean of Time. 
However, what they mean to 
the future of Asia can by no 
means be said to be insignifi- 
cant. They were, so to speak,. 
a prelude to the perhaps more 
eventful years of Asia's future: 
God knows what they will 
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eonvened on Nov, 1, last year, has been of great signi- 


ficance to Japan. It was in the course of this session 
‘that Japan secured admission and gained full qualifica- 


tion to participate actively. 


For quite some time, Japan as a peace-loving coun- 


try was given wide recognition as having all the quali- 


fications for membership in the United Nations. De- 
gpite this fact, it failed to gain admission because of 
the existence of the right of veto in the Security 


Council. — 

“This obstacle was removed 
when the relations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union 
were restored at the end of last 
year and the Soviet Union 
promised to support Japanese 
admission to the U.N. 


. The Security Council was con- 
vened on Dec. 12, 1956 to dis- 
cuss the question of Japan's ad- 

ission to the United Nations. 

e draft resolution presented 
by the Peruvian delegate recom- 
mending Japan’s admission was 
adopted unanimously. 


'Then, at the plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly on Dec. 


18, 51 nations-submitted a joint 


draft resolution for approvar of 
Japan’s| admission based on the 
Security Council recommenda- 
tion. It was adopted unani- 
mously, 

_ Following the vote, the Chair- 
man of the General Assembly 
and eight vice-chairmen de- 
livered speeches of welcome. 
Amid thundering applause, the 
jate Mamoru Shigemitsu, then 
Foreign Minister, went up to the 
rostrum and expressed the gra- 
titude to those friendly nations 
which supported Japan’s admis- 
sion in the past. At the same 
time, he stated that Japan was 
prepared to contribute to world 
peace by adhering to the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. 

His following remark drew 
special attention and applause 
‘as a token of Japan’s readiness 
to accept responsibilities in the 
world politics. 


“The substance of Japan's 
political, economic and cultural 
life is the product of the fusion 
within the last century of the 
civilization of the Orient and the 
Occident. In a way, Japan may 
well be regarded as a bridge be- 
tween the Bast and the West.” 

Members of Delegation 


Following Japan’s formal ac- 


ceptance into the United Na- 


tions, the Japanese delegation 
immediately started its activities. 
With Foreign Minister Shige- 
mitsu and some of the other 
members of the delegation leav- 
ing for Japan after a few days’ 
stay as originally scheduled, 
principal members of the delega- 
tion consisted of the following: 


ean 


Representative (Chief): Am- 
| bassador Naotake Sato, Mem- 
ber of House of Councillors 
(in charge of plenary meet- 
ing) 
Representative: Ambassador 
Masayuki Tani, Ambassador 


meeting) 
Representative: Ambassador 
Renzo Sawada, Adviser to 


the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs (in charge of Plenary 
meeting, Political & Security 
and Special Political Commit- 
tees) 


Representative: Ambassador 
Toshikazu Kase, Permanent 
- Delegate .to U.N. (in, charge 
of Plenary meeting, Political 
& Security, Special Political 
and Administrative & Bud- 
getary Committees) 


Representative: Ambassador 
Koto Matsudaira, Ambassa- 
dor to Canada (in charge of 
Political & Security, Special 
Political and Legal Commit- 
tees) 

Alternate Representative: Min- 
ister Senjin Tsuruoka, Min- 
ister to Vatican (in charge of 
Social, Humanitarian & Cul- 
tural and Legal Committees) 


Alternate Representative: Min- 

ister Jun Tsuchiya, Consul 
General in New York (in 
charge of Trusteeship Com- 
mittee) 


Alternate Representative: Ichi- 
ro Kawasaki, Director of For- 
eign Office’s International Co- 
operation Bureau (in charge 
of Political & Security, Eco- 
nomic & Financial and Ad- 


ministrative & Budgetary 
Committees) 
Basic Attitude 


The two cardinal keynotes of 


Japan’s foreign policy have 
always been coopération with 
the free democratic countries 
and respect for the United Na- 
tions. .Foreign Minister Kishi 
in his foreign policy speech at 
the beginning of the current 
session of the Diet explained 
Japan’s foreign policy by com- 
paring these two principles to 
the two wheels of a cart. 

This respect for the Uaked 
Nations has a positive meaning 
in that it will not be limited to 


| adhering merely to the pur- 


to U.S. (in charge of plenary | 


. The 11th session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, which is nearing its end after being 


APAN’S ACTIVITIES IN THE U.N. 
An Unbiased Attitude Based 
On International Justice Is 


U.N. Charter but will signify 
an attempt to lead the world 
in the direction of giving 
greater authority to the U.N, 
and of making the U.N. Charter 
the international society's 
highest law which shall be 
observed by all nations. 

The Japanese delegates par- 
ticipated in the discussions 
of various issues in the General 
Assembly always with an un- 
biased attitude based on inter- 
national justice. They did not 
attend merely with the idea of 
safeguarding Japan’s national 
interests but with the purpose 
of contributing to the elevation 
of the,authority of the U.N, 
through the -utilization of 
every available opportunity. 

Reviewed by concrete ¢x- 
amples, the following are the 


‘Japanese -delegation’s activities 


as based on the above basic at- 
titude.’ | 
Middle, Near East Issue 
During debate on the Middle 
and Near East problem at the 
plenary meeting, Japan along 
with 24 countries of the Asian- 
African bloc cosponsored a draft 
resolution urging the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from 
Egyptian territory. 


On Jan. 17, the Japanese dele- 
gate made a speech in which he 
said that although he understood 
that Israel must find it difficult 
to withdraw her forces in view 
of her concern over the prob- 
lems of the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, he could not but 
strongly demand that Isyael 
should seek early settlement of 
the problem by assuming a 
conciliatory attitude in obser- 
vance of the U.N, Charter prin- 
ciple that urges the peaceful so- 
lution of international disputes, 

This A.A. group draft resolu- 
tion was eventually passed by 
74 to 2 with two abstentions, 

The fact that this resolution 
obtained overwhelming approval 
and acquired a powerful moral 
force as the unified expression 
of the will of the United Na- 
tions can be said to have fully 
repaid the sincere and con- 
scientious efforts of the Japa- 
nese delegation which took part 
in the preparation of its: draft. 

Disarmament Problem — 

Japan, as a peace-loving na- 
tion, naturally feels deep con- 
cern over the disarmament prob- 
lem in general. Moreover, as 
the first nation to suffer the 


| 


havoc of the atomic bomb and 


poses and principles of the] 
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Keynote of Nation's Policy 


‘:|a vote during this session and 
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Dag Hammarskjold 
U.N, Secretary-General 


in view of the fact that its peo-. 


ple have sustained direct and 
indirect damages from nuclear 
experiments, Japan is especially 
interested in the problem of con- 
trolling and banning nuclear 
weapons. 

During discussion on the dis- 
armament issue in the Political 
and Security Committee, the 
Japanese delegate stated to the 
following effect: 


“A difficult relationship of 
cause and effect exists between 
improving the political situation 
and achieving disarmament, It 
may be said that without first 
improving the international 
political situation, it is impos- 
sible to achieve disarmament— 
the aim of which is to improve 
the international political situa- 
tion. This is a vicious cirele. 

In order to escape this vicious 
circle, it is vital that ygrious 
disarmament measures possible 
of realization even under the 
present political situation be 
carried out.” 

The Japanese delegate main- 
tained that in the final analysis 
nuclear weapons must be sub- 
jected to overall supervision and 
banned. As Japan’s minimum 
demand at the present stage, he 
proposed the establishment of 
a system whereby all forms of 
nuclear explosive experiments 
would be reported beforehand to 
the United Nations. ° 

On Jan. 21, Japan submitted a 
draft resolution embodying these 
ideas to the Political and Securi- 
ty Committee jointly with Cana- 


ment Committee and its sub- 
committee for their considera- 
tion, the. Japanese delegation’s 
proposal, was received warmly 
both inside and outside the 
United Nations as a practical 
and constructive one at this 
stage. 
Algerian Issue 

The Algerian problem was de- 
bated fiercely for two weeks 
from Feb. 2 to 13 in the Political 
and Security Committee where 
a strong resolution emphasizing 
anti-colonialism was submitted 
by 18 nations of the Afro-Asian| 
group. When they clashed 
sharply with France and the 
other Western nations, the Japa- 
nese delegation again performed 
the role of mediator. 

Desiring to achieve a peace- 
ful settlement of the problem 
and to preserve the authority of 
the United Nations, Japan, to- 
gether with the Philippines and 
Thailand, submitted a draft reso- 
lution to the Committee which 
stated in effect as follows: 

“It is desired that the people 
of France and Algeria, through 
appropriate negotiations, exert 
efforts toward bringing about 
the cessation of hostilities and a 
peaceful settlement of the pres- 
ent difficulties.” | 

Six Latin-American countries 
also jointly submitted a resolu- 
tion which simply stated that 
“we desire that a peaceful and 
democratic solution to the pres- 
ent problem be found.” 


These three resolutions were 
put to a vote on Feb, 13. The 
18-nation proposal was rejected 
but the other two were adopted. 

Thereafter, an agreement of 
views was reached among the 
sponsors of the two draft reso- 
lutions in the Political and 
Security Committee, and a sin- 
gle joint nine-power resolution 
was submitted at the plenary 
meeting which stated in effect 
as follows: 

“Having regard to the fact 
that the Aigerian situation is re- 
sulting in sufferings and loss of 
lives, we hereby express the 


) hope that, based on the spirit of 


a 


council Dec. 18 last year. 
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JAPAN'S DELEGATION AT U.N.—The Japanese delegation sits in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the first day of this nation’s admittance as 80th member of the world 
First row, left to right: the late Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, chief representative Naotake Sato, adviser Etsujiro Uehara. 

delegate Toshikazu Kase, Ichiro Kawasaki, Takeo Kurokawa and Soji Okada. 


Second row: permanent 


cooperation and in conformity 
with the U.N. Charter, a peace- 
ful, democratic and just solution 
will be found.” 

The Japanese delegation’s ac- 
tions in respect to discussion of 
this issue was constantly aimed 
at safeguarding the integrity of 
the United Nations and in mov- 
ing toward a peaceful and con- 
structive settlement ofthe situa- 
tion. 

Economic Problems 


The. principal economic prob- 
lem in the United Nations is 
how to promote the economic 
development of underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

On the oecasion of a general 
discussion on world economy in 


ithe Economic and Financial 


Committee, the Japanese dele- 
gate announced that Japan as 
the most industrially advanced 
country in Asia was prepared 
to extend all-out cooperation 
through the United Nations. He 
proposed three principles con- 
cerning economic cooperation. 


‘On the subject of “industrial- 
ization,” the Japanese delegate 
described the experience of 
Japan which in the short period 
of the past 70 or 80 years com- 
pleted the rapid industrialization 
of the country, 


He urged that, Instead of 
thinking about establishing a 
new international machinery to 
help industrialization, the under- 
developed countries themselves 
should utilize more positively 
the existing international organs 
and embark on industrialization 
making use of their own re- 
sources, 


As for international financing, 
he said, the establishment of 


SUNFED is the most urgent 


| 


| problem, Britain and the United 


States, who will be the chief 
contributors to the fund, ($250 
million), have so far shown little 
inclination; but, despite this, the 
underdeveloped countries are 
strongly demanding its early 
establishment and formulation of 
statute. 


The Japanese delegate deciar- 
ed that, although Japan desires 
the early establishment of 
SUNFED, it would be impracti- 
cal to rush its legalization when 
there is no agreement between 
beneficiary countries and con- 
tributing countries. 


This realistic approach of the 
Japanese delegate was evaluat- 
ed by the delegates of advanced 
nations. 

In the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee, the Japanese 
delegate spoke about the need 
of safeguarding the interests of 
outsiders when he told before 
the delegates of Britain, France, 
the Netherlands and Belgium 
that the OEEC and European 
free trade zone shall not be, 
in any sense, of an exclusive 
nature. 

Humanitarian Problems 


The Covenant for Human 
Rights has been under discus- 
sion in the United Nations for 
several years. This seeks to 
define the World Human Rights 
Declaration in the form of an 
international agreement that 
would be more concrete and 
legally effective. It is divided 
into human rights. concerned 
with economy, society and cul- 
ture on the one hand, and citi- 
zenship and politics, on the 
other, 


A part of the former was dis- 


| cussed at the latest General As- 


During discussion on 


sembly. 


| 


the provision dealing with im- 
provement in living standards, 


'the Japanese delegate proposed 


that an article be added which 
would recognize that interna- 
tional cooperation is especially 
important in raising living 
standards. He pointed out how 
essential it is for his country 
to develop trade. immigration 
and marine resources. 

This proposal, which gained 
the support of many countries, 
was included in the draft of the 
Covenant. 

When Greece submitted a 
resolution in connection ‘with 
the Cyprus question during dis- 
cussion on the topic “Interim 
Measures Concerning Violation 
of Human Rights,” the argu- 
ments of the United States, So- 
viet Union, France, etc. criticiz- 
ed the way the resolution was 
submitted. On the other hand, 
it was noticed that the under- 
developed nations concentrated 
oh attacking the violation of hu- 
man rights in colonies, 


The Japanese delegate, there- 
fore, asserted that each country 
should, reexamine itself and 
seek to advance the protection of 
human rights in its own couwn- 
try first. This suggestion was 
lauded by the other delegates 
as a “voice of conscience.” 

In brief, the Japanese delega- 
tion, through its activities in 
the latest session of the General 
Assembly, responded to the ex- 
pectations of both the Japanese 
nation and the world. It again 
displayed to the entire world 
Japan's spirit of love of peac 
and respect for the United Na- 
tions, and at the same time, also 
contributed considerably toward 
penhancing the dignity of the 
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ae THE FUJI BANK, LTD. has an established reputation based _ 
on the satisfaction of the millions of people who utilize our 

The excellent service of our bank as well as of 

our world-wide network of correspondents, enables you to 

carry on your business transactions most safely, speedily, and 

with satisfying result. 

Remember, always call upon the FUJI BANK, LTD. to fulfil 

your banking needs in Japan, and with Japan. 

perienced staffs for any problem and are only too happy to 


THE FUJI BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 Offices throughout Japan 
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Established: 1876 


President: Kiichiro Satoh >< 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


Branches: 


New York 
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Overseas Branc hes: 
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: Bengkok Branch: : 
Bidg., No. 1195, Charoen Krung Road, 


Agency 
40 Wall Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


Amphur Bangrak, Bangkok, Thailand 


No, 12/13 Copthall Court, Bombay Branch: 
London E.C. 2, England 6 Wallace St., Dr. Dadabboy Naoroji Road, : 
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OVERSEAS OFFICES 


HEAD OFFICE: 


World-Wide 


Banking Services — 


Authorized Foreign 
Exchange Bank 


| SUMITOMO BANK 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 Branches throughout japan 


New York Agency London Branch 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (Colifornio) Heed Office: Son Francisco Branches: Los Angeles, Sacramento 


Karachi 


Representative Office 
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Fort, Bombay 1, India 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
Originally founded, 80 years ago 
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HEAD OFFICE: * OSAKA, JAPAN 


A complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


LONDON BRANCH (To be opened Apr. 8) “ 
Garrard House, 31-45, Cresham St., London, E.C.2 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, California 


NEW YORK Representative Office 


26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


TAIPEI Representative Office 
72, South Chungking Road, Ist Sect. Taipel 
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ORIENT’S MOST LUXURIOUS RESTAURANT! 


Open 7 days a week ; 


> 


Luncheon & Dinner Parties for 3 to 1,000 guests. 
Cocktail Parties up to 3,000 guests. 


Prunier, Grill Rossini, 
Sukiyaki Room, Dining Room, 
Bar & Cocktail Lounge. 


TOKYO KAIKAN 


14, 3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Tel. (27) 2181 


i. 


Evecrric 


» MAIN PRODUCTS: 


® Bare Wires and Cables 

® Power Cables 

@ Submarine Cables 

® insulated Wires and Cables 

® Communication Cables 

© “IGETALLOY™ Bits, Tips, 
Cutters, Dies & Plugs, 
Rock bits 

® Piano Wires, Spring Steel Wire, 


poser — , Galvanized Steel 


WIRES 
& CABLES 


SUMITOMO ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 
Tokyo Office: 


60 Okijima Minamino-cho, Konohana-ku, Osaka 
Sanyu Bidg. 1 Shiba Kotohira-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 


Cable Address: SUMITELIN OSAKA, SUMITELIN TOKYO 


in tire production for over 
40 years assures you tough, 
dependable Yokohama tires 
made by one of the largest tire 
manufacturers in the Orient. 


From microscope to macadam, 
Yokohama tires are subject to 
quality control through every 
stage of production. 


Constant Research... 


Established in 1917 


THE YOKOHAMA RUBBER CO., LTD. 


No. 8, S-chome, Tamura 


“cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 


Tel. Shiba (43) 6141—§, 8181—9. 
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TOKYO: 
SKF BLDG., No. 1, Shiba Park, 
Minato-ku. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “AMTRACO” 
Tel.: 43-5140-9 
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— = _ Congratulations to The Japan Times 
—_ on its 60th Anniversary 


OSAKA: 
‘47, 2Z-chome, Andojibashidori, 
Minami-ku, 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


“AMTRACOY”’ 


eo Tel.: 26-6593-8 
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ATOMIC INSTALLATIONS TN JAPAN 


By MASAKI KODAMA 


This year will see the opera- 
tion of the first atomic reactor 
in Japan, in a comparatively 
short period of time after a 
concrete atomic energy develop- 
ment plan was worked out at 
the outset of last year, 

The water boiler type experl- 
mental atomic reactor, now be- 
ing installed at the Japan 
Atomic Energy Research Insti- 
tute at Tokai Mura in Ibaraki 
Prefecture, is scheduled to start 
operation in June this year to 
kindle the first atomic fire by 
the chain reaction of nuclear 
fission. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
‘sion and its secretarial office, 
Atomic Energy Bureau of the 
Science and Technology Agency, 
were established in January, 
1956 as the central Government 
organs for atomic energy devel- 
opment in Japan. The estab- 
lishment of these organs close- 
ly followed the formulation of 
the Fundamental Law on Atom- 
ic Energy. | 

Long-Term Program 

In September last year, the 
Atomic Energy Commission de- 
cideg on a long-term basic pro- 
gram for atomic energy devel- 
opment and further decided to 
set up an atomic energy .re- 
search center at “Tokai Mura, 
about 60 miles to the northeast 
of Tokyo. 

While preparations were pro- 
ceeding steadily in this way for 
the basic study of atomic 
energy development, there arose 
active moves among industrial 
circles to utilize atomic energy 
for power development in order 
to cover the shortages of power 
and fuel supplies currently con- 
fronting Japan's economy. 


Internationally, Japan, which | 


concluded an atomic energy 
agreement with the United 
States last year, is cé@rtain to 
be admitted into the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency 
scheduled to be officially inau- 
gurated in summer this year, 
as a managing member. Fur- 
ther, the Japan Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum and its United 
States counterpart are planning 
to hold a joint meeting in To- 
kyo in May this year to work 
out concrete plans for the prac- 
tical utilization of atomic 
energy. 

In this way, Japan’s atomic 
power energy development is 
gradually assuming definite 
shape. 

Under these circumstances, it 
has become increasingly neces- 
sary for Japan to solve the ur- 
gent and basic question of set- 
ting a future target for atomic 
energy development. 

This is directly related to the 
question of whether Japan 
should import foreign-made 
power reactors and rely on 
them to ease as quickly as pos- 
sible the pressure of power 
shortage which is threatening 
to increase rapidly in the near 
future, or take time to start 
basic studies to build and im- 
prove home-made power reac- 
tors. 


International Question 


Viewed internationally, the 
question posed is whether it is 
advisable for Japan to conclude 
atomic power agreements sepa- 
rately with advanced foreign 
countries so as to receive their 
technical assistance, or to adopt 
the formula of international co- 
operation through the proposed 
International Atomic Energy 


Agency. 


According to the long-term 


basic program 


for 
energy development decided by 
the Commission, Japan’s atomic 
energy development is almed at 


“devising a type of atomic 


power reactors most suited to 
the conditions of this country” 
in order “not only to solve the 
problem of power supply short- 
age but also to achieve a rapid 
development of industry and 
thereby promote science and 
technique and increase the wel- 
fare of the nation.” 


However, the program adds, 
“Japan should make positive 
efforts to introduce foreign tech- 
nology in the initial period to 
attain this purpose as quickly 
as possible.” 


Imports Scheduled 


The program also calls for 
the importation of several 
water boiler-type and CP5-type 
experimental and power reac- 
tors and one multiplier-type 
experimental power reactor and 
the domestic production of a 
natural uranium-heavy water- 
type and multiplier-type experi- 
mental reactors. 

However, the question — of 
what should be given priority 
in construction is to be settled 
at the time of the formulation 
of each yearly program. 

Almost simultaneously with 
the decision on the long-term 
development plan, it was also 
decided, as part of the program 
for fiscal 1956, to import a 
water boiler - type reactor 
capable of producing 50 kilo 
watts, place an order for a CP5- 
type reactor. with a foreign 
firm, start preparations for 
domestic manufacture of a 
natural uranium-heavy . water- 
type reactor with a target set 


for completion in 1959 and also 


By KENNETH Y. MILLIAN 


“We hold: that a democratic 
control over production and use 
of atomic energy is imperative 
sO as to ensure the prevention 
of any misuse of this source of 
energy, and that free trade uni- 
ons should be associated with 
such control’; furthermore... 
“that whatever displacement of 
manpower might result from 
atomic developments, the rights 
and interests of the workers 
should be adequately safeguard- 
ed.” (Statement of ICFTU Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Energy—Brussels, Aug- 
ust 1 and 2 1955) 


The Japanese trade union 
movement, except in. certain 
Specific instances, has not yet 
given serious thought to their 
role in the atomic age. They 
are much too busy with day-to- 
day activities to afford the time 
to study the problems involved. 
However, certain unions like 
Zensen (Japan Federation of 
Textile Workers Unions) are 
considering this problem. 


ICTFU Parley 


When the International Atom- 
i¢ Energy Agency was proposed, 
the ICFTU, realizing that a new 
industrial revolution was in the 
offing, called a conference to de- 
cide upon the policy of the free 
labor movement. 


At this conference, which was 
held in Brussels in August 1955, 
Japan was represented by Taku- 
mi Shigeeda, Director of Sodo- 
mei’s (Japan General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions) Interna- 
tional Department, who is also 
General Seeretary of the Sodo- 
mei Coal Miner’s Federation, 
and Isamu Saito, General Secre- 
tary of Zensen. The consensus 
of this conference held that the 
workers should have a say in 
future planning for the peace- 
ful use of atomic power. 


In January 1956 the ICFTU, 
after studying the draft statute 
of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, released a note 
—s out to the 12-Power 

eeting held later that month, 
that “there is no provision in 
the draft statute regarding parti- 
cipation of trade unions.” 

The views expressed by the 
ICFTU were taken into con- 
sideration at the 12-Power Meet- 
ing and a provision of. the 
Agency's Statute stipulated that 
the Board of Governors, with 
the approval of the General Con- 
ference, is empowered to es- 
tablish appropriate relations be- 
tween the Agency and any or- 
ganizations the work of which 
is related to that of the Agency. 

The ICFTU can now hope for 


the establishment of effective 
consultative relations between 


the International Atomic Energy | 


gd and the international 
labor movement, 


From the above we can see 
that labor’s interest in the 
peaceful use of atomic power 
has been recognized. So much 
for the future—what of the 
present? Obviously only the 
trade union movements in Great 
Britain -and the U.S. will be 
directly affected in the next 
several years. in other coun 
tries the question of just how 
trade unions will participate is 
still academic, 


Increased Productivity 


A question of direct concern 
to the Japanese labor move- 
ment is technological advance 
or automation. This is tied 
in with the question of im 
creased productivity which has 
become a political football in 
Japanese labor circles. Neither 
Sohyo (General Council of Trade 
Unions in Japan) nor Zenro (All 
Japan Congress oof Trade 
Unions) have adopted any pol- 
icy on automation per se, but 
these two national centers have 
commented at length on the in- 
crease productivity movement, 


Sohyo does not accept the 
resent productivity program 

ing implemented by the Gov- 
ernment through the. National 
Productivity Center. One trade 
union observer defines Sohyo 
policy thus: Productivity is not 
welcome under monopolistic 
capitalism because any rise in 
‘production shall result in fur- 
ther exploitation“of labor. 


Zenro,, while acknowledging 
the need for increased produc- 
tivity in Japanese industry, is 
critical of the National Produc- 
tivity Center, although many 
Zenro leaders are participating 
in the movement, Recently 


fthere have been reports of dis 


affection with the movement 
among the rank and file of Zen- 
sen. Zensen members. point 
out that while, over the last 
four years, production has gone 
up employment has gone down 
(reportedly by 50,000 jobs), 
wages and working conditions 
have not changed accordingly. 


° Major Gripe 


One major trade union gripe 
is that the National Productivi- 
ty Center was created around 
Keizai Doyukai (Economic 
Friendship Association), &@ man- 
agement organization, and that 
th? full time staff of the center 
has been drawn primarily from 
management circles (ie. the 
General Secretary of the Center, 
Kiyoshi Goshi, is also General 
Secretary of Keizai Doyukal). 
Labor is, however, represented 
© the board of directors. It is 
interesting to note that there 


ATOM AGE POSES PROBLEMS 
FOR JAPAN LABOR UNIONS 


} aoetan to be more atceptance of 


the movement of the local level 
where even leaders of Sohyo 
unions are coming out in favor 
of the program. 

The ICFTU's international pol- 
icy recognizes the need for 
technological change but real- 
izes that implementation, par- 
ticularly in the developing 
countries of Asia, is condition- 
ed by the industrial structure 
of the nations” concerned. 
Therefore, Zenro's policy of con- 
structive thinkifg is encourag- 
ing—changes are bound to come 
sO We must see that the worker 
is guaranteed his fair share. 

Today Japan has close to 12 
million workers, eight million 
employed in large scale indus- 
tries and the remaining four 
million in middle and small 
scale enterprises. The position 
of the latter certainly leaves a 
lot to be desired. | 
» A case in point: Women in 
one paper box enterprise—ac- 
cording to a Sohyo study—zget 
1 sen for each 10 boxes they 
put together. It takes them 10 
hours to produce 1,000 boxes 
which means they can earn 
only- 100 yen a day! The pres- 
ent subcontractor system 
(sometimes three times remov- 
ed) which perpetuates ineffici- 
ent use of unskilled labor will 
have to be liquidated before you 
can have modernized industry. 
. Gov't Policy Needed 

‘However, if, as some labor 
leaders point out, you mod- 
ernizge without a definite policy, 
a panese Version of the iSth 
Cehtury Industrial Revolution 
would be created. This is as 
much as a social problem 
as it is economic, Uniess 
the government adopts an ac- 
ceptable policy in the small en- 
terprise field, the workers and 
the enterprisers will combine to 
resist any rationalization. 

While the Government seems 
to have no policy on this‘as yet, 
neither does the Socialist Party. 
So far the labor movement has 
been thinking in terms of gov- 
ernment aid to marginal indus- 
tries (Le. subsidies, low interest 
etc,), Dut, as one leader states, 
“the inefficient enterprises must 
eventually disappear,” Here is 
where the labor movement is 
faced with a serious problem. 
If they demand strict enforce- 
ment of the labor standard law, 
many small concerns would 
have to close down and unem- 
ployment would increase. 

_ It, therefore, can be seen that 
labor’s role in any program for 
increased productivity, either 
throtigh automation or the use 
of atomic energy, is a most im- 
portant one and requires an ex- 


treme sense of responsibility on| reactors than 
the part of trade union leaders.i chase equipment from abroad. 


A-DEVELOPMENT TAKES SHAPE 


atomic;to set up an isotope center, — 


Indications are that atomic 


energy development in Japan is 
progressing ahead of schedule. 


Apart from the first atomic 


power reactor expected to start 
operation in June this year, a 
CPS-type reactor capable of 
producing 10,000 kilowatts, al- 
ready on order with American 
Machine and Foundry, is ¢x- 
pected to arrive here in the 
summer of this year and be put 
into operation in January or 
February next year as a s8@C- 
ond atomic reactor of Japan. 


An mee center will be con- 
structed shortly together with 
the Integrated Medical Ke- 
search Institute for Radiation 


Studies at Tokal Mura, 


Furthermore, a plan under 
way to install a third reactor, 
a swimming pool-type experi- 
mental reactor, at Uji City, in 
Kyoto Prefecture. : 


Meanwhile, the Atomic Fuel 
Public Corporation is planning 
to construct an intermediate 
uranium ore refining plant at 
Tokai Mura, while at the same 
time working uranium ore 
mines at three places. 


A bill for control of atomic 
reactors and another bill for 
prevention of physical injuries 
due to radio activity are sched- 
uled for presentation before the 
current Diet, 


Private Efforts 

On the other hand, efforts of 
nongovernmental organization 
of atomic energy are also reap- 
ing tangible results. A medical 
instrument for cancer treatment 
by means of radiation, known to 
be the most powerful in the 
Orient, was installed at the 
Cancer Institute in Tokyo. It is 
a rotary radiator utilizing 1,500 
curies of cobalt 60. 
| Further, a gamma field instru- 
ment designed to improve spe- 
cies of agricultural plants by 
use of cobalt 90 was installed at 
a State-operated heredity ingti- 
tute in Shizuoka Prefecture, 

The graphite recently prod- 
uced by Showa Denko for tral 
purposes was rated by the Atom- 
lc Energy Bureau of France as 
superior to any so far produced 
in the world, 


A blueprint for an atomic 
power reactor capable of gen- 
erating 10,000 kilowatts design- 
ed by Tokyo Electric Power 
Company attracted the attention 
of all the participants in the 
First Atomic Energy Symp 
sium held in mid-January fis 
year, when it was disclosed for 
the first time. 

The fiscal 1957 budget bill, 
now being processed by the ¢ur- 
rent Diet, earmarks a sum 
amounting to ¥9,000 million for 
atomic energy development, or 
nearly double the amount for 
the previous fiscal year. If this 
allocation is approved by the 
Diet as it stands, studies on im- 
ported reactors. and prep@ra- 
tions are bound to recive 
considerablé impetus. 


Thunderbolt Statement — 


However, Government and in- 
dustrial leaders are apparently 
favoring a rather hasty method 
of atomic energy development, 
in their anxiety to raise Japan's 
level in this field to those of 
the United States and. Britain, 
which are said to be at least 
10 years ahead of this country. 

State Minister Koichi Uda, 
who assumed the post of the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in January this 
year to succeed its first Chair- 
man Matsutaro Shoriki, made a 
thunderbolt statement shortly 
after his assumption of office to 
the effect that he wanted to gee 
Japan's atomic power develop- 
ment attain the target of 3,000,- 
O00 Kilowatts by the end of 
fiscal 1960. 


At the same time he revealed 
the intention of the Govern- 
ment to dispatch missions. to 
the Unfted States and Britain 
with a view to making prelimi- 
Mary researches on the pur. 
chases of atomic power react@rs; 

This statement by Uda Was 


publication of an atomic power 
development program decided 
u at a meeting of presidents 
of major power generation cam- 
patties of Japan, aimed at in. 
creasing atomic power genera- 
tion to 960,000 kilowatts by 
1965 and to 9,910,000 kilowatts 
by 1978. | . 


However, Japanese atomic sci- 
entists are generally taking a 
critical attitude toward these 
plans, maintaining that Japan 
should rather concentrate her 
efforts on basic studies and do- 
mestic manufacture of atomic 
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¥ “How do | go about buying such stocks?” 
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YEN 
INVESTMENTS 


“Am |, as a foreigner, free to 
invest in Japan?’ 


All U.S. and U.K. nationals, and those from many 
other countries too, may do so. Check with 
Nomura for full information. 


"What currency restrictions apply?” 


Dollars, Pounds, other designated currencies and 
Yen acceptable. Nomura has all the details, 


“How do | know the best stocks to buy? 


By availing yourself of expert advice, such as is 


nc tats 


given by Nomura’s Foreign Department. 


Everything can be effected for you by Nomura’s 
comprehensive stock brokerage services. Why not 
call on us for further discussion? There is no ob- 
ligation—we only wish/ to help you. 
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The Foreign Department 


Nomura Securities Co.Ltd. 


1-1 Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: Foreign Dept., 27-2472/4 


Please mail me your latest Monthly Stock Digest and 
any other information on investment opportunities in Japan. 
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More and more foreigners are investing in Japa- 
nese securities as the market results prove that wise | 
investments in Japanese companies continue to be 
lucrative. Investment procedural methods have 
been alleviated for your benefit, and you may now 
buy Japanese stocks in Yen. Before you invest it is 
always wise to consult a reliable and established firm. 
Our foreign department can help you, -as we have 
helped many others, to take the proper steps in 
investments, 

Call, write or use the coupon below. ., 


Nikko Securities 


Underwriters, Brokers & Dealers in Stocks & 
Bonds; Sponsors & Distributors of Nikko’s Invest- 
ment Trust Series. 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


in the New Marunouchi Bldg. 
4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-kn, Tokyo, Japan 


Tel: Chiyoda (27) 1201, 1301, 1441 


TO: The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Please send me information about Japanese Stocks. 
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By IGOR OGANESOFF 


Looking at Japan's modern 
factories and office - buildings, 
her excellent transportation net- 
work and her high quality in- 
dustrial products today, one can 
hardly believe that none of this 
existed a mere 60 years ago. In 
six decades, the Japanese econ- 
omy has grown swiftly and 
steadily. ' 


transformation is the result of 
Japan’s unique 
with the rest of the world, On 
the one hand, 
plied much of the equipment 
and techniques which Japan re- 


the other, 
ciently insulated from the rest 


tive period to escape, and some- 


ills that beset other nations be- 
fore World War IU. 

A statistical comparison be- 
tween Japan today and Japan 
in 1897 is virtually impossible; 
the change, in terms of new in- 
dustries and products, is far too 
drastic. 


At the close of the century, 
the nation had barely entered 
the industrial age. The first 
railway connecting Tokyo with 
Yokohama had been built in 
1872, and, by 1893, 2,000 miles 
of rail lines were in operation. 


| Japan then had 100,000 tons of 


steam vessels and 4,000 miles 
of telegraph lines. Shipyards, 
arsenals, foundries, machine 
shops and other industries were 
already in operation, although 
they contributed very little yet 
to national income or employ- 
ment. The nation was almost 
completely dependent. on for- 
eign sources for machine-made 
products. 

By then, the banking system 
had been reorganized, the large 
public debt stabilized (it was to 
rise again shortly), and Japan's 
credit standing had improved to 
the point where she could bor- 
row abroad. 

Turning Point 


The 1890’s were clearly the 
economic turning point. Japan 
was suddenly gripped with a 
powerful urge to industrialize. 
Already, special interest was 
focussed on expanding exports 
to pay for the foreign equip- 
ment the nation needed. 

And in the 10 years énding in 
1903, foreign trade doubled. 
Japan exported silk which, until 
1930, was the chief source of 
foreign revenue; silk and cotton 
spinning were both fairly well 


In large part, this spectacular | | 


relationship | 


quired for. industrialization. On| 
she remained suffi-| 7% 
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‘JAPAN’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 


;pany research and development’ 


of new products, These  de- 
mands may taX Japanese reé- 
sources more than any other 
factor to date in her economic 
growth. 

In the last two years of in- 
dustrial boom, businéss invest- 
ment has skyrocketed, There 
has been enough capital left 
over to pay off old debts, bulld 
up reserves and lower the out- 
rageously high interest rates of 
nearly a decade. During the 
coming year, new investment is 
expected to double compared 
with 1956. 

But even this leyel may be 
modest compared to the sums 
that will later have to be pour- 


s-|ed into everything from new 


plants and laboratories to sales 
promotion and specialized em- 


2s | Ploye training. The day when 
foot an unskilled worker can be put 
fee) before a simple machine after 


a day’s instruction and told to 
produce is rapidly disappearing. 
Production techniques are not 


Zs lall that requires upgrading in 
fee the future. Japan will also have 


Sees | tO «streamline. her 


OP LO 


established by the turn of the, 
century. 

In mechanizing her indus- 
tries, Japan's principal need, 
aside from foreign techniques, 
was capital. And it took heavy 
governmental financial Support 
and often actual operation to 
build new industries. 


But, prior to World War |, 
small workshops still over- 
whelmingly dominated the in- 
dustrial scene. -It took the 
wartime flood of military orders 
to neutral Japan’s armaments 
industry to accelerate industri- 
alization on a larger scale. The 
nation’s subsequent economic 
growth was virtually unbroken 
up to World War Il, largely be- 
cause of military demands and 
the fact that Japan escaped 
most of the paralyzing effects of 
the world depression of the 
1930's, 


Today. with postwar recon- 
struction over, Japan is in a 
vastly different, economic posi- 
tion than at any time in the 
past. Previously an exporter of 
semi-finished products and soft 
goods, and an importer of ma- 
chines and machine-made com- 
modities, Japan now is a buyer 


: 


of basic raw materials and an) 


exporter of highly manufactur- 
ed products. 

It is now clear that Japan’s 
future economic growth will de- 
pend on her ability to manufac- 
ture and export goods of the 
highest quality, and which de- 
mand the most advanced indus- 
trial skills to produce. Cheap- 
ness is no longer the prime con- 
sideration, as it was up to World 
War II. While prices must, of 
course, be competitive, Japan’s 
industrial prowess is actually 
her major export. 

Need for Techniques 

Indeed, in this increasingly 
competitive world, where na- 
tion after nation is today em- 
barking on the same program 
that Japan began 60 years ago, 
there is no other alternative for 
this insular country but to 
concentrate on technological 
advance, not cheap hand labor, 
in her production, 

And this necessity carries the 
broadest implications for the 
future. It will affect finance, 
for example, and may create a 
chronic shortage of capital. In- 
dustry will have to invest more 
often in new equipment to keep 
abreast of the latest industrial 
developments. And far greater 
funds will be needed for com- 


marketing 
and management methods. In 


particular, the need for more 
competent executive and man- 
agerial talent will make new 
demands on the educational 
system, 


Government's "Role 

In this race to keep and en- 
large markets against growing 
international competition, busi- 
ness and the Government will 
tend to draw closer together. 
The Japanese industrialist has 
traditionally leaned on the Gov- 
ernment in good times as well 
as bad. And when.it comes to 
international trade, Japan will 
feel a strong need for internal 
solidarity and cooperation to 
gain its economic objectives, 

This interdependence is like- 
ly to grow in coming’ years, 
with the Government assuming 
a vastly greater role in domes- 
tic and foreign business. Per- 
haps, in view of the manner in 
which Japanese industry grew 
up, this may be the only practi- 
cal way that Japan can attain 
continuing prosperity. 

In 1897, . Japan’s 
was 43 million. In the succeed- 
ing 60 years, it has more than 
doubled. The demographers 
now predict a leveling off, but 
with every increase in popula- 
tion, however small, Japan’s 
problems multiply. It will take 
all of the nation’s skill and ef- 
fort to assure a rising living 
standard for these growing mil- 


lions. 
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By SHELDON WESSON 


The pattern of Japan’s foreign 
trade is undergoing a revolu- 
tion—a transitional btage  be- 
tween the relatively simple 
operations of 60 years ago and 
the more highly mechanized 
world of today and tomorrow. 
This change reveals itself in 
Japan’s search for new markets: 
for new products to sell abroad 
and for new countries to sell 
them to. 

The change is hampered by 
artificial trade restrictions and 
currency restrictions around 
the world, but, important as 
these problems are to traders in 
their day-to-day business, the 
growth and progress which are 
now apparent in Japan's indus-. 
try and trade make change and 
progress inevitable for the long 
pull. 

The Japanese are fond of 
pointing to the “ideal climate for 
textile spinning and weaving” 
and the “natural manual dex- 
terity of the. people” as the 
basic reasons why the textile 
industry and other light con- 
sumer goods industries flourish- 
ed first in Japan under the am- 
bitious impetus of the Emperor 
Meiji. 

New Order 

Today, when completely air- 
conditioned textile mills are 
common throughout the world, 
climate is a secondary consid- 
eration—just as it is no longer 
necessary to place a factory 
near a river for power or trans- 
portation, since electric lines 
and railroads do the same jobs. 

These are but crude examples 
of the fact that Japan can no 


| 


nate skills of the people. The 
edge in the international mar- 
ket today goes to the factory 
which exercises a high level of 
managerial and technical skills. 

A familiar example is that of 
Japan's newly-growing chemical 
fiber industries. Whether these 
will “replace” cotton or wool is 
unimportant. The fact is that 
the countries which formerly 
bought (for instance) cotton 
goods from Japan are now de- 
veloping the relatively simple 
technical skills and accumulat- 
ing the relatively small capital 
necessary to set up their own 
cotton mills. 


But Japan is one technological 
step ahead with rayon and syn- 
thetic fibers—a textile industry 
founded on the much more 
complex chemical industries 
and requiring a much higher 
order of technological education 
and talent—to say nothing of 
much larger initial capital in- 
vestment, 

Age of Automation 

“Automation” of production is 
a phrase that is tossed around 
in the trade journals these days 
—a concept closely linked in 
the minds of many with “ra- 
tionalization” of production. 
But, looking at the character of 
the countries who are Japan's 
largest customers, one is forced 
to conclude that merely mak- 
ing simple industries more effi- 
cient is not the answer to 
Japan's continued pre-eminence 
in these markets. More weight 
must go to keeping Japan tech- 


tions ahead of these countries. 
This is being done today. 


longer rely on her “natural ad- 
vantages” or the talents or in- 


|Machinery and metalwares are 
now way ahead of textiles, the 


nologically a couple of genera-" 


old traditional standby, in 
Japan’s export earnings. 


The actual value of cameras 
and’ optieal goods exported ‘is 
rather small in comparison 
with (say) fish, which attracts 
much less publicity and atten- 
tion. .Why? Because a highly 
technical. object like a camera 
is new and different for Japan; 
it is a far cry from the cheap 
textiles and dime-store junk 
which, in prewar days, depend- 
ed less on brains than on cheap- 
ly-hired nimble fingers for their 
exportability. 
Signs of Road Ahead 


Look, too, at the burgeoning 
electronics industry, Japan is 
{in the opinion of competent 
observers) ahead of European 
countries and second only to 
the U.S. in the pace of develop- 
ments in this highly technical 
field, 


portant are ‘such items as elec- 
trical appliances—and, outstand- 
ingly, sewing machines—which 
have leaped ahead in just a few 
years. 

These examples are merely 
signs of the road ahead. But 


Burma (for example) 


Less dramatic but equally im- 


into concrete terms, these signs 
define the slogan-simple concept 
of “economic cooperation in the 
development of Southeast Asia,” 


To give the textile industry 
its due, this trend has a signifi- 
cance even for the old standby. 
It means that, as Pakistan and 
make 
their own low-class goods, Japan 
must be prepared to offer them 
medium to higher-class goods, a 
step ahead of their own techni- 
cal level, in keeping with the 
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REVOLUTION IN NATION’S TRADE 


in their purchasing power. * 
It means, too, that instead of 
the simple cloth, Japan must be 


prepared ‘to offer*them efficient- 


ly-made clothing items, better 
and cheaper than they could 
make themselves with the rela- 
tively simpler techniques avail- 
able to them. 

Not Mere Progress 

To call this only “progress” is 
underestimating its impact on 
Japan. If the advancement of 
Japan's customer countries is 
to be measured in terms of 
simple “progress” then Japan's 
parallel development must be 
dynamic, if not revolutionary, 
to keep the necessary one or 
two jumps ahead. 

Aside from the obvious prob- 
lems of capital, the level of 
technical education, etc., which 
this implies, Japan faces one 
problem, an attitude which 
could spell deadly defeat in’ the 
race to “keep ahead of the cus- 
tomer.” And that is the trend 
toward  cartelization, toward 
centralized planning and con- 
| trol. 

However well proponents of 
this trend may argue that it 
“suits” the Japanese nature, 
past experience has shown that 
the effectstof such combinations 
are to restrain and restrict 
competitive enterprise; to place 
a pr@mium on stagnation and 
the worshipful status quo. 

As soon as the size of a mar- 
ket is “fixed” by agreement, 
and each firm which shares that 
market is given a portion which 
is automatically and simultane- 
ously his minimum -and maxti- 
mum, then stagnation sets in 
and enterprise starts to rot 


expected gradual improveanent 


around the edges. 
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TOKYO STOCK EXCHANGE 


President: Eijiro Tamazuka 


6-1 chome : Nihonbashi Kabuto-cho, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Tel: (67). 0141, O151 
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TOKYO SECURITIES DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


: President: Konosuke Koike 


6-1 chome, Nihonbashi Kabuto-cho, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo | 


| Tel: (67) 0151 
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‘Send me information: 


- U.S. Stock Market and 
Japanese Share Prices. 


* Japan's Petroleum Industry. 


‘Tokyo Stock Market Highlights 
during January. 


(From our Investor's Digest, Feb. issue.) 


Our Other Publications Sent Free U pon 
Request Except Our Year Book. 


* Yamaichi Weekly Circular 
* Yamaichi's Investment Trust pos 


* How To Invest In Japanese Securities 


* Guide To Investing In Japanese 
Stock With Yen 


* Japanese Bond Guide 


* JAPANESE CORPORATION YEAR 
BOOK 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO., LID. 


3, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo | 
Tel: 67-3992 - 


Please send literature to me 
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se | Investment Trust, 
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Sa Please write for information 

st" HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, 
“ Chiyoda Ward, Tokyo, Japan 
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‘ Tel: 23-6611 
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Demand for 


sian question was already 
by Japan as a newly-risen 


-| bigger than the proverbial 


factor in a_ series. of im 
rtant events: the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902, the 
War of 1904-05, the Siberian 
|| Expedition* of 1918-22, the 
|| Nikolaevsk massacre in 1923, 
} land the conflict on the borders 
of Inner Mongolia a decade 
later. The years since August, 
1945, are too fresh to need re 
'} call, 

It is a notable fact that for 
one-third of the 60-year span 
since 1897, no official ties exist- 
ed between Japan and Russia. 
Eight of those years followed 
‘ithe Soviet Revolution in 1917, 
‘land 11 after World War Il. 
Since most of the 20-year in- 
terruption occurred after the 
collapse of the Romanov dynas- 
ty, Japan and no formal, direct 
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access to a knowledge gf the 
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THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI 


- WILLIAM HOLDEN JACK HAWKINS 
ALEC GUINNESS 


CinemaScope @ Technicolor 


RITA HAYWORTH ROBERT MITCHUM 
JACK LEMMON 


present Communist .regmie dur- 
ing half of the 40 years of its 
existence, 

New Era of Relations 


With the signing of the Mos- 
cow agreements in October 
1956, and the exchange of am- 
bassadors in February this year, 
Japanese-Russian relations enter 
upon a new period, There are 
similarities with, as well as dif- 
ferences from, the past. Sixty 
years ago relations were con- 
tinuously strained because of 
rival ambitions for spheres of 
influence in China. The Chi- 
nese problem still remains for 
a ditterent reason: the admitted 
influence of the USSR upon the 
government and policies of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 
Moreover, just as the interna- 
tional scene framed the charac- 
ter of Japanese-Russian relations 
in the late 19th century, it does 
the same in 1957. Sixty years 
ago the Tzarist regime, however 
was one international power 
among at least a half dozen. 
Today, with the U.S.A., the 5o- 
viet Union is one of the two 
super powers. Japan thus will 
obviqusly be affected by the re- 
lations between these two as 
well as by her relations with 
each, 

Beyond these immediate rela- 
tions, near and distant events 
also impinge upon Japanese- 


Soviet relations. The Soviet- 
Chinese Communist pact of 


friendship and military alliance 
signed in 1950 and renewed in 
1954 specifically referred to 
Japan as a common opponent, 
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as long as she remains attached 
to the Free*World, and forced 
Japan’s counter move, a security 
agreement with. the 


Chinese Communist pact was 


ed the Korean war. 


Understanding Essential 
The extension of the influence 
of the international scene upon 
Japan’s Russian relations is 
seen also in the Suez crisis, the 


lems of Indo-China, as well as 


ties with the Communist regime 
on the Chinese mainiand. 

In addition, it is clear that as 
the Soviets develop their vast 


tions and their peoples will be 
drawn into closer personal con- 
tact. With an increase in the 
number and variety of problems, 
their proper settlement will re- 
quire a sound knowledge and 
an understanding of the char- 
acter of the Soviet system. 

That understanding is not 
easily had, due to the years of 
broken relations which have 
curtailed direct opportunities 
for acquaintance, study and 
knowledge. There has also been 
a legacy of two wars. the 
aftermath of the last of which 
still remains. Language bar- 
riers on both sides are other 
not-insignificant hurdles. In 
addition, the intemperance and 


Technicians 


May Change Pattern 


In 1897, when the first issues of this paper began 
| {appearing on the breakfast tables of Tokyo, the Rus- 


among the problems faced 
modern state. Emerging in 


the closing years of the 19th century as a cloud no 


hand, it figured as a major 


United 
States, signed after the Soviet- 


initiated, and after Chinese Com- 
munist “volunteers” had enter- 


upheavals in the satellite buffer 
states shielding the USSR, the 
unrest in Indonesia, the prob- 


the more immediate question of 


frontiers in Siberia, the two na- 


prejudices of both the advocates 
and opponents of the Com- 
munist system make it difficult 
for the non-specialist to obtain 
trustworthy, reliable, informa- 
tion needed to arrive at sound 
conclusions and honest judge- 
ments. 
Soviet Doctrine 

More serious is the fact that 
the philosophy of the Soviet 
system is frankly dedicated to 
the destruction of the establish- 
ed form of government in 
Japan. The Soviets have not 
abandoneti their doctrine of 
world revolution, despite peri- 
odic professions of “peaceful co- 
existence.” Nor is it easy to 
work with representatives of a 
svstem which admits no basic 
errors, only mistakes in proce- 
dure and strategy, not in prin- 
ciples. 

These difficulties should be 
frankly faced. Some do so and 
are overwhelmed, and take ref- 
uge in Winston Churchill's 
description of the USSR as a 
mystery wrapped in an enigma. 
But this attitude offers no help 
toward understanding. 

Due to the events of the past 
decade and a half, the world is 
relatively familiar with the basic 
principles of the Marxian 
foundations of the Soviet system 
and the political structure erect- 
ed upon it. The heart of 
Marxism is materialism, based 
upon the conviction that man is 
ruled in all his relations by 
material forces, and that society 
is governed by those who con- 
trol the “forces of production,” 
all else being secondary, 

Fundamental to the political 
philosophy of Marxian economic 
analysis is the assumption that 
political parties are projections 
of the materialistic interests of 
a class, that “parties are part 
of a class.” The Communist 
Party’s objective is simply to 
seize a monopoly of economic 
power—thus in Marxian terms, 
political power as well—for one 
class, the so-called “proletariat” 
or property-less class, 


Who Controls? 

The great strides in industry 
and commerce within the USSR 
made by means of forced sav- 
ings, forced labor, strictly con- 
trolled production and distribu- 
tion are reasonably familiar to 
all. The military strength of 
the Soviet armed forces today is 
also hardly a mystery or an 
enigma. 

The objectives and some of 
the results of the system are 
well known, but what is often 
not recognized is how the 
machine actually works, who are 
the “controllers” of the con- 
trols, and where those controls 
are applied. This is essentially 
the question of the relationship 
between the Communist Party 
and the Soviet government. The 
question is, “Who controls the 
USSR"? ' 

Factual, objective answers to 
such a question are undoubtedly 
needed by the Government and 
,} our people if we are to conduct 
_ relations with the USSR ef- 
fectively. 

The simple answer to the 
question is “the Communist 
Party,” for power in the USSR 
does not lie with the government 
in the final analysis but with the 
party, This is as it has to be, 
according to the Marxist-Leni- 
nist principle. While the domi- 
nant role of the party is com- 
mon knowledge, how it holds 
and retains that power is not. 


Small Hard Core 

In this consideration, atten- 
tion should first be given to the 
proportion of the total national 
population represented by the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union—its official name. The 
size of the party governs much 
of its choice of techniques and 
methods of control. 

At the present: time, with a 


WHO CONTROLS THE USSR?— 


| The Soviet Government | 
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National- 
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100,000,000 
Voters 


claimed membership verging on 
eight million, the Communist 
Party represents no more than 
four per cent of a national pop- 
ulation .estimated at. slightly 
over 200 million. The proportion 
was even smaller in the first 
days of the revolution, for party 
membership today is the largest 
it has ever been. 


Even when the elections for a 
Constituent Assembly were held 
in October, 1917, the party 
could muster no better than 25 
per cent of the total vote cast 
in support of its candidates. The 
party has always remained 
small, as the following table, 


based on official Communist 
sources, indicates. 

Year Members Total 
1905 see 8,500 8,500 
1917 ..+ 23,600 23,600 
1918 ... 115,000 115,000 
1919 ... 251,000 251,000 
1920 ... 431,400 431,400 
1921 ... 576,000 576,000 
1922 ... 410,430 117,924 528,354 
1924 .., 350,000 122,000 472,000 
1925 ... 440,365 361,439 801,804 
1926... 639,652 440,162 1,079,814 
1927 ... 786,288 426,217 1,212,505 
1933 ... 2,203,951 1,351,387 3,555,338 
1934 ... 1,826,756 874,252 2,701,006 
1938 ... 1,405,879 514,123 1,920,002 
1939 ... 1,514,181 792.792 2,306,973 
1941 ... 2,515,481 1,361,404 3,876,885 
1945 ... 3,965,530 1.794.839 5.760.368 
1952 ... 6,013,259 868,886 6,882,145 
1956 8,000,000 


. From the very start the size 
of the Communist Party has 
been deliberately restricted. At 
the Second Congress of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Labor 
Party in 1903—when the term 
“bolshevik,” meaning majority 
—vas first applied to the future 
Communist bloc—Lenin placed 
a stamp on his followers which 
they have neyer escaped, 

Lenin insisted that the party 
must consist of a small hard 
core of trained professiona] rev- 
olutionaries, who devoted them- 
selves to working for the party. 
He emphatically excluded those 
who only sympathized with its 
goals, Only a small party could 
be easily directed. Only a small 
party could readily avoid police 
supression. Both purposes re- 
quired a trained “working” 
membership to be successful. 

N@t ‘Mass Party’ 

Therefore, despite slogans 
claiming it to be a “mass party,” 
Communist leadership conceives 
of it as a party “of” the masses. 
They do not wish the party to 
have a mass membership. A 
“mass supported” party is one 
thing, a mass membership party 
is another. The distinction has 
important political conse- 
quences, 

While the outside world criti- 
cizes the fact that a mere four 
per cent of the population con- 
trols the total life of the na- 
tion, leaders of the Communist 


Party of the Soviet Union claim 
that the four per cent represent 


only its “working members,” 
that this number must be muti- 
plied an “x number of times” 
to arrive at the total of those 
who “support” the regime. 
Consequently, for the Com- 
munists, a major purpose of an 
election is not the choosing of 
delegates, for this is largely de- 
termined in advance, but rather 


the demonstration that the 
group of “supporters” of 
the party is as close to 


»}the mythical 100 per cent as 
possible. Because such a claim 
is important to the Communist 
Party’s logic, the party takes 
“practical measures” to make 
certain that this figure is ap- 
proximated in every election. 

For precisely this reason, a 
number of recent elections held 
in the USSR in 1957 have been 
deciared “invalid.” <A sufficient 
number of voters did not go to 
the polis to cast the desired 
“unanimous” ballot, But in the 
final analysis, the party relies 
for control not upon its “sup- 
porters,” but upon its members. 

The party considers itself the 
leader of this mass of support- 
ers, the spearhead, the “yan- 
guard,” the elite of the ppole- 
tariat. Thus in a supposediy 
egalitarian society, “some 
ple aré more equal than others,” 
and these are members of the 
Communist Party. It must re- 
main exclusive, its membership 
must remain restricted, else it 
loses its function as the spear- 
head, the vanguard, the leader 
of the proletariat. 

Workings of Party 


The great inequality between, 


the total population and the 
membership of the party for 
many years led anti-Communist 
leaders to echo hopes of an 
inevitable collapse of the Com- 
munist regime. The explana- 
tion usually offered for the 
failure of their expectations is 
that power was maintained be- 
cause of the control the party 
held over the police and the 
armed forces of the USSR, 

One can point to Hungary. as 
an example proving the deci- 
sive importance of such con- 
trols. But within the USSR 
there has been no widespread 
organized revolt against ‘the 
regime of major significance 
since the civil war ended in 
1920, 

Thus, while not ignoring the 
important basic element of 
coercion, force, or terror, one 
should not fail to recognize the 
normal and regular means by 
which the party exercises con- 
trol, for use of police and arm- 
ed force are obviously the. less 
desirable alternative to a 
voluntary acceptance of party 
leadership and control. 

In aiming at control, the 
party cannot and does not at- 
tempt to control every post 
within the government. Its 
limited membership does not 
permit this. Instead, it adopts 
the classic method of political 
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FACTS JAPAN SHOULD KNOW 


. *teachers union, a textile work-j| required, a resort to force and 


... *phicak boundaries, propaganda concerning the 


infiltration announced by Stalin} resort. The Communists, of;munist faction in a govern: 
‘Pome 30 years ago when he de-| course, have not been able to} ment office—not all government 


‘xiared the party’s role in gov- 


when party’s top Central Com- 
mittee has decided upon a poli- 


avoid using it, as the record] employes are members of thejcy by only a thin majority. 


‘ernment to be leadership. of the past 40 years shows, The | party—and hence all individual | Thirdly, discussion is permitted 


~ 4in-a rare interview with for-| blood bath of the civil war of] members, heed and obey the 
Jeign visitors in 1927, Stalin said} 1918-20, the suppression of the! party decision of the majority.| deems it necessary. The 


if the same Central Committee 


rule 


“the party exercises leadership} kulaks during the first five-year The question of control is not] declares that “only with com- 


"an three ways. First, the party| plan, as well as much of the! so simply settled, however. 


pliance. with these conditions 


{makes a special effort to elect] purge program of the mid- Why is the leadership not over-| can the party be safeguarded 
eits members to key leading} 1930's, represented force ap-! turned by an inner revolt?| against abuse of inner-party de- 


sposts. Second, the party care-| plied to non-party elements.| Why should there not be more} mocracy.” 
‘fully supervises the administra-|‘The liquidations. during the signs of internal party struggles 
i tion of government. And} feud with Trotsky in. the. mid- to gain possession of the machin- 
ethirdly, Secretary Stalin said,| 1920's, the party purges of the| ery of Democratic Centralism, 


The “inalienable right” is ex- 
tended with one hand, while the 
other hedges it about with such 


«the party seeks to formulate the} 1930’s, including those within| tg wrest it from other hands | prickly conditions as to deny its 


*policies of the Government. 

4 counne principles remain thej| use of force turned upon the tage? and hence isolated, level, 
accept dogma of the party.| party itself. . ; destroys any opportunity for 
* : a ' “ 
sAlthough Khrushchev repudiat- As one foreign student of the Ky ae ee aioe a the organization of a major, na- 


eed Stalin the historian, StalinjUSSR puts it, these purges tate: 

*the military strategist, Stalin| were a Russian version of lenge Ao rene 9 
the coward and Stalin the in-|“McCarthyism.” A mere point- SORES e pre 
» dividual, he has never repudiat-| ing the finger of suspicion could| | | 
eed Stalin’s classic definition of| remove a man from _ power, | 
*how to achieve political control] foree his expulsion from the 


* by a minority. party, and, for many, even cost of principles. - 
These basic principles are fol-| him his life. These three methods, the prin- 
slowed by all Communist fac- Resort to Terror | ciples of leadership as develop- 


*tions whether or-not the party In an elitist society, whether 
*controls the society. They are| it be a one-man dictatorship or 
_ followed by Communist blocs in| a dictatorship of one class, 
& Winning control of any mass or- | when “education” or propaganda 
*ganization, whether it be a/| fails to engineer the consent 


ers organization, or a body of/| terror is the only alternative 
, scientists or intellectuals. _In| to relinquishing power. 
“application among Communist; in Russia terror was used 
*groups, they know no geogra-j precisely in those periods when governmental action. 
bt - Follow the’ end-of:thecivil.| strikes in industrialization and 
«war in China in 1949, the léad-| the benefits of the new’system | 
“ing theoretician of the Chinese | were least effective, being coun- 
*Communist Party, Tung Wu-pi,| tered everywhere by personal 
“sted exactly the same three | ¢xperience with harsh reality. 
points in stating the mission of} The absence of any wide- 
his party in the new People’s} scale armed revolt after the 


Republic—although he stated | close of the civil war in 1920 
them in “reverse” order. — testifies to the successful ap- 
Teed | plication of all three techniques 

eee or Dichatorvhip? against the  non-Communist 


munist Party has been 


, policy, administration and also relative success too on the other ganizations. 


the army, are evidences of the/ for one’s own use and advan-| effective use beyond the local, 


It 


tionwide opposition to any poli- 
cy determined upon and impos- 
ed by Democratic Centralism. 
Party debates therefore develop 
into discussions of methods, 
procedures, strategy, but seldom 


ed by Stalin, Democratic Central 
ism, and the curb on factional 
ism, enable the inner Commu- 
nist leadership to be confident 
of maintaining firm party umity 
and discipline, effective control 
over any decision or policy of 
the party, and finally, a certain 
transmission of that policy into 


There still remains the ques- 
tion, where within the mam- 
moth structure of the party 
does the heart of control lie. 
Where do the “controllers” sit? 

The structure of the Com- 
too 
much obscured by the public 
attaching too much significance 
to special names and organiza- 
tions, and looking a sein 
But when a party control: bodies. Structurally, the party 

party controls majority. It also reflects the Dmitri Shepilov is managed like coast large or- 


- a makes the key appointments in front; the achievement andjent era of “collective leader-|"yi;. any national political 


7 


ee the methods to be used in order 


. ;agreement within the party as|the “parliamentary democracy”| article 28 in the 1952 rules as| The power of the party Presi- 
ds one of the cleverest strokes of | dium rests upon its authority 
The third point demands] organizational genius the Com- | to act for the central committee 


~ who should hold the key posts. | strict party discipline and the} munists have shown. when the latter is not in ses-}, 
. In dealing with the acceptance | “subordination of the minority! The question was, how to| sion (current party rules only 
+ Of party “leadership” by out-; to the majority. Its fuller! maintain established leadership | provides for it to meet twice a 


ha 


tarian party, any other must} party workers. ‘| least several” party organiza-| still is primarily the forum 
represent another class. And Threat of Revolt tions at the region or republic] through which decisions of the 
_ ,.8inee the USSR aims to achieve It is clear how Democratic} level, ‘This means little, how-| inner leadership are announced. 
a one-class society, that objec-| Centralism enables the party to| ever, for by Democratic Central- Shepiloy’s retirement as For- 


é party opposition to the Commu-| ing “key posts” in the Govern-| cided against it. the Presidium had met and 
nists. ment. The principles of. cen- The second provision limits] reached agreement before this 
Coercion is the court of last{ tralism requires that every Com-' nationwide debate to occasions (Continued on Page 32) 


3 Recinauish ” miueauar® trate maintenance of party unity be- ship.” The problem is faction- party, it has a general party 
“Pi dictatorship? The distinction hind party decisions. Without) alism. In the beginning, inter- congress, which in this case 
ae : that Stalin’s principles of lead-| nal party differences were open- convenes only once every four 
. becomes very thin. To the non- hi id h ead nowhere.| lv sired. The al t , co y 
., Communist they define leader- a th SR electing ee mttp Abed toning pend Poasi ges «oll years. A central committee, 
eee se ed} t from 1917 to 1927 
ship—as long as the Commu- That‘ unity was.and is achiev Fogg: alten Reg oie chosen by the national 
- iiieke iin the a Pe ae through two basic devices. The| were marked by lively debate gress, exercises all power in its 
A Sr INg : first of these is Democratic) and vigorous discussion. After] pane between sessions of that 


These principles alone do not Cc - 
»| Centralism. 1927, when Stalin acquired un- 
however, guarantee successful This term is widely used in| questioned control as party sec- pony. Party Presidium 


control, for they only indicate | 41) Communist organizations. It} retary, annual meetings became 
ST Since both the congress and 


the central committee are large 
constitution of the Chinese Peo-| four-year intervals, and are mar-| 2nd meet infrequently, an inner 

body or the standing committee 
of the central committee wields 
the real power in day-to-day 


can hardly envision| factionalism, In the parlous| Operations. This group is the 
fla , 2 Presidium, the heart of the par- 


the control of the Soviet Union| state of the regime during the 
ty mechanism. If one npr seh: 
Four-Part Principle make factioralism a serious of-| the Communist Party of the 
Set forth in party rules since] fense. One of the most. effec- Seiaths ete Or cae 
ing as Article| tive ways to eliminat rival } ©0ca , ' 
ee ee eee oe a a Presidium would be similar in 
power and function to the ae 
: ’ iittee oO 
ciple has four parts, and are| The very characteristics of Sta-| al Executive Commi 
, jin’s “cult of the individual’| the Socialist Party. After the 
spéelied out in two succeeding | 1 o e individua death of Stalin in March, 1953, 
, = he membership of the Presi- 
The first two points to Demo-| veighed at the 1956 party con-| © ' 
cratic Centralism contain the| gress helped to stamp it as a| dium, which had | batrag a 
democratic element, the third| deadly crime indeed. The politi- score tagline ae stone poed Pod 
and fourth define its centralism.| cal problem was how to secure citadel. of Communist Party 
without threatening their ac- pphabeas pip ogee gree Tixe | 
from top to bottom, be filled by | ceptance by a too free criticism. a ae ‘cs Roig Sarsncets 
to succeed. To be successful | election. The second provides Stroke of Genius tic Centralism * begins in the 
this policy clearly requires ac-; that these bodies, once elected,) Some of the legal experts of | process of carrying important 
ceptance of the party’s control- | should make periodic reports to/ the Soviet regime in the For-| policy decisions down to the 
ling influence on the one hand, | their respective groups. These! eign Office consider the party | lowest roots of the party struc- 


is much beloved by Mao Tze-| less frequent and more unani- 
tung, and is incorporated in the} mous. They are now held at 


pie’s Republic. Its principles} vels of unanimity. 


are ‘so important a part of As early as 1921 the party 
Communist party operations} adopted a resolution deploring 


by the party without it. first 10 years, it was easy to 


21 in the Communist Party rules| was to fix on him the tag of 
as amended in 1952, the prin-| “deviationist” or “factionalist,” 


articles. against which Khrushchev in- 


" The first point requires that/farty endorsement of policies 
pee. Rarwicney leading organs of the party, 


and on the other a unity of | together contain the germ of| regulation. which appears as | ture. 


.to what policy should be, how | of the west, 
it should be administered and 


side-or non-Communist party| meaning is indicated in the] in power with party consent.| year). The lever of its power 
. elements, chief reliance is placed} fourth point: “the absolutely} Article 28 declares that free dis-| 3s the fact that members of the 
/on first, education or pro-| binding character of the deci-| cussion of policy in individual| Presidium are also key mem- 
ste bers of the central committee. 

ganized opposition from form-| lower bodies. a Whole, isthe “inalienable | When the central committee 
The first two items suggest| right” of every party member, | Convenes to make formal deci- 
cion and force against any op-| popular control. The third and] and that this right stems from | sions, its conclusions are fore- 


ganda; second, preventing or-{ sions of higher bodies upon} organizations, or in the party as 


ing: and third, the use of coer- 


as many people as possible. It} By application of the central-| posing its will on the majority, 

saves wear os tear on the in-| ism “dy “ se a gy te “or to form factional inane piv qr omgn ise Hyg og re 
struments of coercion. It in-| in Clear detail in succeeding / which break the unity of the o ‘ 
_)¥olves a mixture of bread and | articles in the rules, it is ob-| party.” 4 dividual” at the 20th party con 
roses. vious that elections can be; ‘The seriousness with which P ! 
_.. The bar against formation of | controlled, reports predetermin-| this problem was faced is evi- ro Pre magy tae D5 “7 rile 4 
_,,@pposition groups outside the} ed, and majority decisions of | dent by three specific restric-| Since then the will of the Presi- 
party finds its justification and | lower organs known in advance. | tions placed upon the “inalien-| dium is a collective decision. 
explanation in the Marxist con-| The principle of Democratic! able right” of free discussion.| The role of the central com. 
cept ofa party as part of a class. Centralism is in perfect har-| First of all, discussion on a na-| mittee has slightly increased as 
The Communists simply say,| mony with Lenin’s concept of | tionwide scale is permitted only|a symbol of the unity of the 
there can be only one prole-; 4 small, hard core of active! if it has been requested by “at| collective leadership, though it 


"tive is sufficient justification to maintain unity of decision and | ism, they could not request such | eign Minister was announced 
eliminate or liquidate any other | action amtng its members hold-/| a debate if a higher organ de-| by the central committee, but 
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gress. In Stalin's day the will 
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position that arises. fourth show that this is merely | “jnner-party democracy.” This | gone for its leading members: 
_. Education or propaganda is| appearance without substance,/ pledge of freedom of discussion | have already made them. 
_ Simply designed to win the! that freedom to decide and to} j; quickly 'yqualified by the pro- Little Change in Role 
peaceful, voluntary acceptance; act lodges only at the very | vision that it must not Jead to The role of the party Presi- 
«of Communist leadership from | pinnacle of the system. an “insignificant minority” im-| dium has not altered much since 
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REPUBLIC PICTURES OF JAPAN, INC. 


COMING RELEASES: 
THUNDER OVER ARIZONA A WOMAN’S DEVOTION 
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Naturama-Trucolor Trucolor 
DUEL AT APACHE WELLS AFFAIR IN RENO 
Naturama -7,.. Naturama 3. 
Svouecovscuasatatrsasaeuscvevcvscsecsonmessaccvaeesesecitsnnneeensaacnataonesueaicnncauecusotgentnseouseensea ~ 


Academy Award Nomination 
Golden Globe Prize 


New York Movie Critics’ Award 
LOOK Magazine Award 
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The woman...the wonder...the world of 
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CRG My et 


starring 


INGRID BERGMAN 
YUL BRYNNER 
HELEN HAYES 


AKIM TAMIROFF @ MARTITA HUNT « FELIX AYLMER # 
COLOR by DE LUXE 


CINEMAScCOPE 
Directed oy ANATOLE LITVAK tereenpiey>, ARTHUR LAURENTS 2 ~™ ned 


Advance tickets will be sold on March 2" 


SPECIAL BENEFIT SHOW—APRIL Ist 7.00 P.M. SHOCHIKU CENTRAL THEATER 


| Regular Show—Starting April 2nd | TEL. (54) 2714-5 J 
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United Artists Proudly Presents 
Quality Pictures for 1957. 
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Coming Soon! 
THE KING AND FOUR QUEENS SAINT JOAN 
Clark Gable © Eleanor Parker Richard Widmark ®* Richard Todd 
Jo Van Fleet Directed by Raoul Walsh Anton Walbrook °* john Gielgud 


Produced by David Hempstead Jean Seberg : 
CinemaScope @ Color by DeLuxe Produced and Directed by Otto Preminger 


SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS | THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION 


Burt Lancaster * Tony Curtis Cary Grant © Frank Sinatra - 


% Susan Harrison — Sophia Loren 3 
Directed by Alexander MacKendrick |. Produced and. Directed by Stanley Kramer 
Produced by James Hill | ae VistaVision @ Technicolor (R) , 


shortly releasing 


"MISTER CORY” x tug meneoie SHRINKING MAN” 


starring TONY CURTIS ‘starring GRANT WILLIAMS. _ 
MARTHA HYER RANDY STUART 
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THE ) 
SUMITOMO MARINE & FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


President: T. Hanazaki 


Head Office: No. 1, Yaesu 2-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Tel: (28) 1411, 2161, 7101 


Tuberculosis is Curable! 
Early “diagnosis. and progress of 


chemotherapy are sure to have a 
great effect against curbing tuber- 


culosis. 


The Letest Chemotherapeutic ° 


KS 


* 


NEO-ISCOTIN 


Sodium Isonicotiny!l Hydrazide renee 
(Abbreviated as IHMS) 


* MAIN PRODUCTS * 


‘* Pharmaceuticals: 


SULFA-DRUGS (Sulfadiazine & Sulfadimetine) | 
TRANQUILIZER (Meprobamate) 
ANTIL-TUBERCULOSIS DRUG (IHMS, INAH, PAS 


Calcium, TB1) 


VITAMIN-PREPARATIONS (V-C, V-B1, 


Multi-Vitamins) 


V-B2, B-B6 


RUTIN PREPARATIONS, RESERPIN PREPARATIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AGENTS FOR X-RAY, 


ACRINOL, 


AMINOPYRINE, BARBITAL, EPINEPHRINE . HCL, 


GLUCOSE, etc. 


* Industrial Chemicals: 


* Diagnostic Reagents; 


DAIICHI SEIYAKU CO., LTD. 


No, 1, 3-chome, Edobashi Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: “ARSEMIN TOKYO” 
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THE TOKYO ELECTRIC POWER 
CO., INC. 


(Tokyo Denryoku Kabushiki Kaisha) 


Chairman: Reinosuke Suga 


President: Ryotaro Takai 
Capitel: ¥13,140-million 


Head Office: No. 9, 2-chome, 
ate Chiyoda-ku, 
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It’s an all year ‘round 


necessity for color 
Photographers ! 


WALZ COMPANY, LTD. 


P.O, Box Nihonbashi 124 Tokyo 
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NIPPON EXPRESS 


Offers 


=A New, Fast, Low-cost 
) Shipping Service between 
Japan and the United States 


Transit time is less because of one-carrier handling at overseas 
gateway instead of separate handlings by forwarders and cus- 


toms brokers, and express service within the United States. ' 


One-carrier responsibility 
Economy of “Through Bill of Lading” handling 
Steamship handling in protective container service 
Customs Charges are kept to a minimum 
No extra handling charges at U.S. port of trans 
shipment. 
Consolidation of small packages will make wiaatite rates 
for the ocean haul lower than steamship line minimums. 
~ Ocean carrier minimum, $15.75 Eastbound: $16.75 West- 
bound, Nippon Express minimum $6.00 Eastbound; $7.50 
Westbound (including San Francisco City handling 
charges, exclusive of brokerage). | 


For full particulars, please apply: 


- Foreign Department, Nippon Express Co., Ltd. 
“2, 2-chome, Muromachi, Nihonboshi, Chuo-ku, 


re aay Tokyo, Japan 
Telephone: (24) ott 1 + 2311, 6857(Direct) 
tenses» Cable : ‘NEXCOHO TOKYO 


Bd lerieeen ete OO® ; BENTLEY’S SECOND 

=... Nippon Express Co., Ltd., Yokohame Branch | 

= "Yokohama Building, 9, 2-chome; Kaigan-dori, iat 
ees Noka-ku, Yokohama, Japon 

) _ *-Felephone: (2) 9731, 9831 

icant —- _ Nippon Express Co., Ltd., Negoya Branch . 

ities. 2. Schone, siele-sort eee 

oo eS hiceeee 154) Tol, 1201. 

epost = Nippon Express Co., Ltd., Kobe Shipping Branch 


et ARS Hotobo-machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 
Telephone: (4) 2445, 2446 
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OSAKA 


THE HIBIYA TRADING CO., LTD. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
ALL KINDS OF 
SPECIAL PAPER & PULP 


HEAD OFFICE: 


No, 8, 1-chome, Yurakucho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


BRANCH: 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
“HIBIYATRADING” TOKYO 
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Model RW-5 


RICCAR 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


Soviet economic, military tt eh 
aid, goodwill missions Sela 
Communist China goodwill Loa 
missions, economic drive 
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-WHO CONTROLS THE USSR? 


Supreme Soviet when it is notdium determines that one or | 


(Continued From Page 31) 
action was taken. Since 1953, 
and particularly since 1956, the 
125 plus member central com- 
mittee has increased its author- 
ity. simply because a collective 
leadership cannot block discus- 
sion as readily as could a single 
dictator. 

Thus, the question of who 
are the controllers and where 
they sit is answered by citing 
the present 11 members of this 
lofty pinnacle of Communist 
Party power: N. A. Bulganin, 
K. E. Voroshilov, L. M. Kaga- 
novich, Kirichenko, G. M. Malen- 
kov, A. E. Mikoyan, V. O. Molo- 
tov, M. G. Pervukhin, M. A, Sus- 
lov, N. C. Krushchev and Pos- 
lov. 

The process of controlling the 
party must be paralleled by a 
process controlling the trans- 
mission to and execution of 
party decisions within the Gov- 
ernment. For effective control 
of that process the party must 
obviously focus concentration 
on two points. First is the place 
where Government policy is 
formally shaped, or where party 
policy is put into legislative 
form; and second, where party 
policy once passed into formal- 
ized law or regulations is ad- 
ministered. 

Here again legislative power 
does not Hie with the nominal 
organ of power, the Supreme 
Soviet. A bicameral body of 
close to 1,300 members, elected 
for a four-year term and direct- 
ed to meet semi-annually, the 
Supreme Soviet, in fact usually 
convenes but once a year. 

Even so, despite the task of 
legislating for the total super- 
structure and economy of the 
USSR, it finishes its whole busi- 
ness in a week to 10 days. The 
last session of the Supreme So- 
viet, for example, convened in 
February and lasted approxi- 
mately 10 days. 

Actually it is an approving, 
not a legislative, body, and its 
delegates are elected on that 
basis. The very chamber in 
which it meets suggests its 
listening role: a large audi- 
torium where the center is a 
stage or platform which invites 
addresses, but discourages de- 
bate on the floor. 


An Odd Paradox 


In many ways the Supreme 
Soviet functions in the manner 
Hirobumi Ito hoped the Japa- 
nese Imperial Diet would under 
the Meiji Constitution. Its role 
was to approve, not propose; to 
accept, not command. Thus in 
an odd paradox, the closest par- 
allel to the powers, functions 
and authority of the Supreme 
Soviet today outside of the 
Communist orbit is the Japa- 
nese parliamentary institution 
of 60 years ago, an institution 
which most liberals, Socidlists, 
and Communists in Japan decry 
as feudalistic and a fraud upon 
democracy, 

Since the Supreme Soviet has 
obviously little control over 
policy or administration, the 
first point of concentration must 
be the body which acts for the 


a 


oh session. This is the standing 
committee, or Presidium, of the 
Supreme Soviet, This body, of 
course, is entirely different and 
distinct from the party Presi- 
dium, although often confused 
in the foreign press. One is the 
inner sanctum of the party, the 
other the sanctum sanctorium 
of the legislative-executive 
power. This is where the party 
concentrates In controlling Gov- 
ernment policy. 

The symbiotic relationship of 
the two presidiums is indicated 
by the fact that all members of 
the party Presidium are mem- 
bers of the somewhat larger 
Presidium of the Supreme 5o- 
viet. This same symbiotic re- 
lationship tells how. party deci- 


| sions are easily translated into 


Government policies and regu- 
lations. Moreover, by applying 
Democratic Centralism, agree- 
ment by other party members 
on the Presidium of the 5u- 
preme Soviet is certain. 


‘Musical Chairs’ 


Thus, once the “Ten Wise 
Men of the Kremlin” decide on 
a party policy, they need merely 
change hats, or play a game of 
musical chairs, before sitting 
down again as members of the 
governmental Presidium to re- 
peat an endorsement of a policy 
they have already agreed upon. 

And it is obvious too from 
a study of the techniques for 
controlling the party through 
bans on factionalism and the 
useful centralist features of De- 
mocratic Centralism, that there 
can be no serious debate in the 
Supreme Soviet itself once these 
higher organs have reached a 
decision. The short sessions of 
the Supreme Soviet attest to 
this fact. 

The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet is the critical point for 
concentration, even administra- 
tion, of party policy through 
the agency of the Government. 
This Presidium, by virtue of 
party discipline, Democratic 
Centralism and specific constitu- 
tional powers of removal and 
direction, controls the Council 
of Ministers, the Cabinet of the 
USSR Government. 

Stalin's three principles of 
leadership are well illustrated 
in the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet and in the Council of 
Ministers. In both bodies every 
seat is occupied by a party 
member. Both have key Gov- 
ernment posts. One determines 
governmental policy, the others 
its administration. 


Facts Are Clear 


But the facts are clear. For- 
mulation of policy and determi- 
nation of administration is 
actually the prerogative of the 
party. The Council of Ministers 
is not a policy making body, 
rather an administrative one. It 
makes little difference, for ex- 
ample, who is actually head of 
the. Soviet Foreign Office, 
whether it be Shepilov, 
Gromyko or Molotov. The ques- 
tion is what the party Presi- 


all should do. 

There are those who argue 
that the State Planning Com- 
mission—the Gosplan—should 
be rated as equal to the Council 
of Ministers as a point where 
the party must concentrate on 
administration. This extremely 
important technical, administra- 
tive agency drafts and super- 
vises the five-year plans. But 
it is not a policy organ. The 
Gosplanners merely implement 
a plan first determined by the 
party. 

For example, Khrushchev’s 
policy to increase the number 
of State Farms in the distant 
virgin soil areas of the USSR 
was a policy first decided within 
the party Presidium. Later, 
through the party’s central com- 
mittee, it was transmitted to 
the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, and then to both the 
Gosplanners and the Council of 
Ministers. Khrushchev’s name 
is associated with the policy as 
First Secretary, for though a 
member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet he was not 
then a member of the Council 
of Ministers, 

The problems of mastering 
the complications of govern- 
ment for a nation as vast as 
Russia had been under the 
Tzars would seem sufficiently 
difficult for experienced men, 
let alone the inexperience, in 
the first years of the new re 
gime. No ranking member of 
the party when it took over the 
reins of government in 1917 had 
had so much as the experience 
of a deputy in a village assem- 
bly. ’ 

Saved From Collapse 


One of the wonders of the 
Soviet experiment was that 
it did not break down and col- 
lapse from the strain of trying 
to operate a total nationalized 
economy with ill-prepared, ill- 
trained personnel. The truth is, 
of course, that a collapse near- 
ly did occur. The civil war of 
1918-20 both disguised and ag- 
gravated the situation because 
of the confusion it created. 

The experiment was saved 
by Lenin’s uncanny sense of 
the practical and ability to adopt 
expediency to prusue dogmatic 
goals. The experiment was saved 
by the partial abandonment of 
Communist principles and prac- 
tice in the New Economic 
Policy—the NEP—period from 
1921 to 1927. 

The party did not possess 
enough experienced members to 
operate the Government and 
economy. The regime had to 
retain bourgeois managers until 
Communists had had sufficient 
time to learn those techniques, 
and master the complexities of 
government management. 

The adoption of the five-year 
plans, begun in 1928, increased 
the demand for technicians, ex- 
perts, administrators, managers, 
whether in pricing for a nation- 
wide distribution system, cost 
accounting of an automobile fac- 
tor, allocating or manufactur- 
ing quality cement for new 
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housing or factories, or mobfiliz- 
ing and preparing supplies for 
the new state farms. 


This demand for experts has 
altered the face of the party. 
Whether in time it will alter 
policy remains to be seen. Some 
experts on the Soviet Union in 
the Foreign Office and in the 
Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry believe that there 
has been something similar to 
the “managerial revolution,” 
characteristic of more tradition- 
al “bourgeois” system, taking 
place in the USSR. 


These developments, which 
seem to be increasing as the 
USSR progresses in its indus- 
trialization program, may yet 
change the persomnel of the 
“controllers of the controls.” 
Marx himself positéd the dictum 
that he who controls the forces 
of production would control pro- 
ductive relations. 


Influence of Technocrats 


As the technocrats within the 
Soviet system expand their role 
in the economic life of the 
USSR, and in effect acquire in- 
creased control over the forces 
of production, they should even- 
tually secure control of produc- 
tive relations. That means con- 
trol of the Marxian superstruc- 
ture, which means the party 
Presidium, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, the Council of 
Ministers and the Gosplan 
agency. They are moving in 
on the Gosplan already. 

Stated? in non-Marxian terms 
this simply means that as the 
technical requirements of mod- 
ern industrial society increase, 
the role and influence of the 
technical expert will also in- 
crease, 

There is some evidence that 
these technocrats are already 
beginning to shoulder their way 
into the party hierarchy. So 
far these have been the “semi- 
technocrats,” those who start- 
ed out first in the party ap- 
paratus. The sign of a basic 
change in the Soviet pattern 
may be when a man who is first 
trained as a technical expert 
moves over into a responsible 
party post. 

There is another seemingly 
built-in trap for the traditional 
Communist in this emphais 
upon the technical needs of mod- 
ern society. The technician 
must be highly trained to be 
effective. But once a man has 
learned to read and apply a 
technical manual, he may some 
day stumble across Voltaire or 
Jefferson. Once a man has 
learned to analyze a blue print 
or a formula problem scientif- 
ically, he may do the same to 
the structure and methodology 
of party controls. What then 
might be his private conclu- 
sions about, say, Democratic 
Centralism? 

All this appears to lie in the 
future. As Japan enters upon 
a new era in her relations with 
the Soviet Union, she needs to 
understand who controls the 
USSR, and for the present to re- 
member that control remains 
securely in the hands of those 
nurtured in the faith of Lenin, 
if not faithful to the practices 
of Stalin. 
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Sixty years, three 
score,—and may 
there be many 
more! As an old 
friend and a con- 
sistent advertiser 
in the Japan Times 
it is a pleasure to 
congratulate and ex~< 
tend personal greet- 
ings on the occasion 
of your sixtieth an-« 
niversary. Omedete 
me masu! Being 
rea 0o-ko” 
(born in Tokyo) I can safely 
say that without the Times 
way back when I was a 
| youth in Tokyo my know- 
ledge of world news would 
have suffered. Last year when 
| I was in New York I had thé 
daily urge to drop -into. the’ 
First National City Bank 
where they keep a file of the 
Japan Times which they re- 
celve dally by airmail: Yes, 
the Japan Times is a definite 
part of Tokyo business and 
social life and I am pleased 
to join with all who wish you 
| continued success in the years 
| that are ahead. 


Paul Aurel] 


AURELL 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE 
4, 6-chome. a-machi, 
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S. Architecture 


‘A la Japonaise’ 


By WILLIAM SHRAUGER 


Since the end of the Second 
World War, there has blossomed 
forth an awareness in the gen- 
eral American public of the rela- 
tive importance of physical com- 
fort and esthetic enjoyment. 


At the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, living was a matter of 
being smothered in brick caves 
with shrouds of antimacassars. 
The “art nouveau,” “de Styl” 
and “Bauhaus” increments of 
the early 20th century were the 
leaders in the revolution to do 
away with the superfluous and 
to get back to basic funda- 
mentals. Many of the results 
were shocking, but completely 
in harmony with the revolu- 
tions that were taking place in 
other fields at that time. 

With the solidifying of the 
great middle class in the thirties 
and the forties in the U.S.A. 
there Came an awakening to the 
fact that there was leisure time 
available, the savings and invest- 
ments were becoming substan- 
tial and It was time to begin en- 
joying life. The “leisure class” 
does not at all infer a recapitu- 
lation of Newport and Palm 


- Beach, but rather a search for 
* the basically rewarding experi- 


ences in daily life. _ 
Having acquired a position of 


‘being a person of means, having 
absorbed a basic love of nature 


from the natural surroundings 
and being imbued with a philos- 
ophy of being “democratic,” it 


was only natural that Amer 
icans should absorb quickly and 
thoroughly a style of architec 
ture that would offer easy con- 
tact with nature, be fiexibie 
enough to be formal or informal 
and would not have to be os 
tentatious to be appreciated at 
face value. | 

Admittedly much of the con 
temporary American. architec- 
ture, especially the mass housing 
developments, have compromis- 
ed so much in order to “give 
the public what it wants” that 
the basic values have been lost. 
But there are still those who are 
willing to experiment and de- 
velop. It js they who are the 
leaders in developing the cor 
temporary style and it is they 
who seem to be recapturing the 
essence of Japanese arch.tecture, 

Japanese architecture is bas- 
ically the skillful use of materi- 
als—a skeleton frame of wood 
that supports a dense overhang- 
ing roof form of tile or thatch. 
European architecture is basic- 
ally of stone and brick, relying 
on the bond or — system for 
structural stabily. 

In using stone and brick ‘it 
is necessary that the walis be 
final supporting members. But 
in Japanese architecture . by 
supporting the roof weight on 
columns it has been sible 
to have maximum wall open- 
ings to the outdoors, e 
structural members of Japanese 
architecture are at the same 
time ornamental members of 
the building while the Eur- 
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|so, to reinforced concrete, 


opean structural 
ceals the structure from Sight. 


ly the proportions and details 
of the structural members, since 
they were exposed. The roof, 
being the dominating element, 
was developed as a sculptural 
form with great attention be- 
ing paid to subtle curves and 
line details. 

In the US., the Japanese style 
is a basically lasting trend with, 
of course, some superfluous 
fads that will come and go. 

The U.S. house is getting to 
be modular in form and con- 
struction. The Japanese house 
is based on a three foot module 
in all dimensions. The next 
time you are in a Japanese 
house observe the module 
which is continuous on floors, 
walls and ceiling. The Ameri- 
can module must be of greater 
proportions and it appears that 
three foot four inches would be 
the best, 


Structural patterns for deco- 
ration are becoming more and 
more evident in America, This 
applies not only to an honest 
expression of wood but also of 
steel. At times it also extends, 
and on occasion unfortunately 


The contemporary plan in 
America is more and more 
open, with a minimum of fixed 
walls. Increasingly one  be- 
comes aware of _§ structural 
columns, only the exterior walls 


and sleeping area walls being 
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: JAPANESE-STYLE ROOM—This living room designed by Har- 
well Hamilton Harris for a house in Redding, Conn., in- 
corporates some distinctive features of Japanese architecture, 
including exposed woodwork of the ceiling and supports, “shoji” 
partitions and sliding glass windows opening on to an “engawa.” 


heating and plumbing. All of 
the other spaces are separated 
by storage units or sliding 
doors. The contemporary house 
is also orlented more and.more 
toward the outdoors. 


It formerly was the accepted 
plan to have the living area fac- 
ing the “front” of the house and 
the street. Now the living areas 
face the private garden at the 
“rear” of the house, 


Other Japanese ideas being 
used are the detailed craftsmapn- 
ship in the joining of the matert- 
als, the use of the materials in 
having the material speak ‘or 
itself (no longer painting wood 
to make it look like marble), 
climate control in the form of 
overhanging eaves that keeps 
out the summer sun but lets in 
the winter sun and many others. 

There are many more Japa- 
nese ideas that can, and prob- 
ably will be adapted. Many of 
them should not be copies di- 
rectly for practical reasons— 
shoji paper window-openings 
that can be appreciated sitting 
on the floor with the eve level 
at two feet six inches are entire 
ly out of harmony with a per- 
son sitting on chair, 


But there is still much to be 
learned from the harmony of 


fixed, and a utility core for, 


the interior and the exterior of 
the Japanese architecture. The 
colors of the floor, ceiling and 
fixed walls which are basically 
those of natufte. The color as- 
sents which are In the movable 
walis (fusuma), zabuton, flow- 
ers, etc. Observe the white of 


the shoji paper, the pale green 
beige of the tatami, the silver 


ural color of the wood. Each 
material speaks 
itself, 


ed) 
does not by any means signify 
dullness and monotony, It is a 
sensation of harmony and an 
honest use of materials tnat 


ing proportions. It is this com- 
position that makes up a great 
architecture, 


William Shrauger, a graduate 
from the ‘échool of architecture, 
Harvard University. along with 
Dale Keller organized the design 
and manufacturing firm of Pacific 
House, During the last two years 
this firm has been actively develop- 
ing and promoting home-furnishing 
products “made in Japan" and 
styled in the épirit of the great 
decorative tradition of Japan— 
Editor. 
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gray of the roof tiles, the nat- 


In the Magazines 


By E. G. SETDENSTICRKER 


Asked to write about fase 
tual currents as they reveal 
themselves in the monthly 


imagazines, one looks about and 


finds less currents than eddies 
@nd backwaters. It might be 
well, then, to write not about 
intellectual currents but about 
certain attitudes that seem fair- 
ly stable and predictable. 


But first, two warnings are 
Necessary: that the picture will 
be over-simplified, since not all 
Intellectuals are alike; and that 
the intellectual who makes noise 
in the newspapers and maga- 
zines may one day prove not 
to have been important at all. 


Our over-simplified intellec- 
tual likes to think of himself 
as realistic and coolly “scienti- 
fic.” He tells us that he looks 
at world affairs with the neu- 
tral and impersonal eye a doctor 
has for a set of symptoms. in 
fact, however, he tends to be 
@ romantic, subject to emotion- 
al pressures that now and then 
require a distortion of the facts. 

Thus much of his thinking is 
influenced by an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to the color line, and 
& sentimental prejudice in favor 
of Asians and against Western 
Buropeans -and Americans. So 
it is that we hear sentimental 
talks of the Arab-Asian Bloc, 
and of Japan’s duty to become 
a member. Asian leaders, we 
are told, are idealists who hold 
human values dear; and Buro- 
peans are crass persons out after 
colonies and oil. 

This neat analysis requires 
that Nehru’s behavior in the 
Kashmir dispute, for instance, 
be winked at; and no one may 
Suggest that Nasser might be a 
military dictator feared and dis- 
liked by even his Arab neigh- 
bors. 

It is hard to hold back a feel- 
ing that, despite the shrill in- 


ed at the Suez violence. it 
proved what they had been 
wanting to think all along: that 
Europeans are beasts out to 
devour peaceful, almond-eyed 
Asiana. . 

A second emotional prejudice 
has been against hum-~<drum Fa- 
bians and pragmatists and in 
favor of builders of earthly 
paradises, especially in the -So- 
viet Union and “the New 
China.” There is strong pres- 
sure to combine the two pre- 
judices, that in favor of Asians 
and that in favor of Utopians; 
hence the immense Vogue of 
Communist China. 


In the case of the Soviet 
Union, there has been a curious 
tendency to make Russians 
honorary Asians, just as Japa- 
nese were once made honorary 
Aryans. Last year an wunoff- 
cial Japanese cultural mission 
was sent to tour the nations 
of Asia, and one of the capitals 
visited was Moscow. 

When Western Europeans 
have possessions in Asia, they 
oppress Asians; but when Rus- 
sians have possessions in Asia, 
they become Asians. Probabiy 
this strange transformation is 
accounted for in some obscure 
way by the Hegelian dialectic. 

The pro-Soviet, pro-Chinese 

rejudice has required the bulld- 
ng of an imaginary world fair. 
ly impervious to fact; and yet 
there are indications that facts 
are sometimes strong enough to 
give the imaginary world a real 
shaking. — 

One such fact seems to have 
been the Hungarian Revolution: 
The Japanese reaction to Hun- 
gary was delayed, but the evi 
dence is becoming stronger and 
stronger that many Japanese be 
lievers in the proletariat and 
people’s democracy were deeply 


disturbed by what happened. 


INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS 


| tellectuals were secretly pleas- 


only to face re-Stalinization and 
more uncertainty. Others turl- 
ed for comfort to China. whose 
leaders could be expected to bé@- 
have like dialectical materialists 
and gentlemen; but Chou En-lals 
behavior in Eastern Europe and 


‘the doubtful restilts of his. mis 


sion to Nehru brought disap 
pointment with ever the New 
China. - 

All in all, the Hungarian Bey. 
olution seems to have-been @ 
blow. It is hard to Say what 
the fina) result will be, thougn 
one is probably safe in preditt- 
ing that sentimental jdealism 
will somehow survive. It will 
not have as easy going as it 
once had, however, for the 
events of the fall and winter 
have made objects of veneration 
harder to come by. 

The fact that the Japanése re- 
acted so slowly to the Hungarian 
Revolution suggests another im- 
portant point: the insularity ‘of 
Japanese intellectual life, bath 
by virtue of language and by vir 
tue of geography. The reaction 
in Europe was intense and imi- 
mediate because Europe, for all 
its national rivalries, is an inter 
national community with. inter 
national give and take. Japa- 
nese, on the other hand, taik 
only to other Japanese. 

Many of them are commend- 
ably eager to know about he 
world, but it is a queer world 
one knows when one reads only 
Le Monde, the New Statesman 
and Nation, and the Japan@ge 
monthly magazines. 

We need not be surprised, 
then, that when Le Monde'’s 
world is struck a good biow, 
the shock reaches the Japariese 
only after a considerable delay, 
and that when it does arrive the 
adjustment is slow and painful. 
Ideas built up in isolation ténd 
to lack resilience, and are not 
easily accommodated to the 
facts. 


basically of’ 


The “shibui” (sober and refin- 
of Japanese architecture 


have been carefully chosen, de- 
tailed and put together in pleas- 


dignation, many Japanese in-} Some blamed it all on Stalin, ae 
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LANDSCAPE SKETCH—T 


Odi % * . % 4 | 3 Z. 
his sketch of Cannes, drawn by the 70-year-old Japanese master 


Ryuzaburo Umehara during a recent trip to Europe, represents not so much an attempt to 
capture the individual character of the city as the artist’s reaction to the brilliant sun, the 
shifting color veils and the rushing life of wind, water and boats. 
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‘STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


By ELISE GRILIA 


With a rhythmic repetition 
one question keeps coming at 
me from many sides: “What is 
to be the path of Japanese art 
of tomorrow?” 


I am the target of these ques- 
tions because I’m supposed to; 
stand on the platform of a spe- 
clal watch-tower that allows me 
some better visibility than is 
available for the workers and ob- 
servers in the:wide area of con- 
fusion below. Several years of 
almost daily gallery-going in 
Tokyo may have given me a 
vantage poimt for survey and 
evaluation, aml more years 
spemt with art in the West may 
have added a basis for compar? 
son. 

Actually, I do not envisage 
my role as that of a crystal 
gazer. AH I can do is gather the 
facts of today and examine 
them for indications of direc- 
tion and trend. Ne vast dis- 
tances into the future are thus 
revealed to me; at best I ‘can 
look just around the corner. 
My interest lies not so much in 
the future, which will take care 
of itself, as in the main line of 
the present which is to be the 
highway to the future. Out of 
the countless streams and 
rivulets of the present I seek 
to find the soundest, deepest, 
most creative stream, the one 
that is most likely to become 
the passageway for the main 
flow onward. 

Strong Movements 

At séveral points the move 
ment is so strong as to be visi- 
bie to all. Japanese architec- 
ire, abstract calligraphy and 
woodcut prints are changing ra- 
pidly, are assuming new func- 
tions, arid enough inner momeén- 
tum to carry them steadily for- 
ward, These are also the 
branches of art which have es- 
tablished 


Their present vitality has 
enough power te avoid mere 
“modernism” and to live ecom- 
pletely and simultaneously in 
the past as well as in the pres- 
ent. Their historic phases are 
freshly meaningful and are of- 
fering new resolutions for the 
future. Their ancient traditions 
are not felt as an incubus, but 
are being newly revaluated for 
techniques and styles that have 
a new stimulus for Oriént and 
Occident alike. 
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To explain why these three 
branches of the visual arts 
have more flexibility and pro- 
pulsion than some of the other 
practices would carry us far be- 
yond the scope of ‘this discus- 
sion. It would also: entail the 
wisdom of a sage, a capaeity 
even m rare than elairvoy- 
Lance into the future. 

1 shall rest content H I *can 
‘indicate some points of renova- 
tion in the far more’ problema- 


'tic fields of modern sculpture 
and painting in Japan. If sculp- 
ture today lives at all as a major 
art, i is already a sign of re 
birth. For over 600 years a 
death-like sleep had stopped the 
hand of the carver in this coun- 
try. Lacking the impetus of re- 
ligious fervor which had once 
carried this art to its height, the 
creative sculptors of today are 
looking to architecture and to 
gardens as settings for their 
work. 
New Paths Opened — 

A re-examination of materials, 
natural and technological, has 
also revealed new paths. Clay 
tmhodeling, after Rodin, had led 
the Western sculptor into an im- 
passe of realistic portraiture or 
painterly and atmospheric aber- 
ration: for a while the Japanese 
sculptors followed suit, but now 
a more genuinely plastic under- 
standing is using clay for cera- 
mic sculpture, largely abstract. 

In the interplay of geometric 
shape and sensitive texture, the 
Japanese genius for pattern and 
design has free play. Add to 
this that most deeply ingrained 
of native talents, the intuitive 
sensibility for materials, and an 
architectural type of sculpture 
promises to evolve as a human- 
izing agent for the excessive 
harshness of cubic architecture. 

As a further aid to the link- 
ing of architecture with nature 
in an organic interaction, again 
sculpture has a valuable role to 
play. Some of the experiments 
which at present fall into a no- 
man’s-land between “ikebana”™ 
and sculpture will likely fur- 
nish ideas for a future harmony 
of indoor-outdoor living. Here 
the technological innovations of 
materials and methods of con- 
struction of the engineer in 
architecture call for the aesthet- 
ic and humanistic extension of 
the sculptor. For Japan this is 
merely a restatement of an idea 
as old as the Ise Shrines. 

The Japanese sculptor knows 
supremely well the sculptur- 
esque quaiities of rocks and 
trees, of wood grain and 
pebbles, and even of such 
“formless” materials as water, 
wind and sunlight. The world 
may well look to Japan for 
these new resolutions. 

Japanese Painting 

Japanese painting, still split 
into “Nihonga” and “Yoga” on 
the basis of traditions hailing 
from East and West, is begin- 
ning to move out from the op- 
pression of this rich inherit- 
anee. Aside from the strict 
traditionalists in the Japanese 
manner, even the young experi- 
menters are eager to understand 
the results of the “renaissance” 
of historic styles that has been 
in progress since the turn of 
this eentury. 
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opaque water colors on screens 
are being re-examined, not as 
holy museum pieces, but as val- 
uable materials and precedures 
for new expression, whether re- 
presentational or abstract. The 
decorative and expressionistic 
masterpieces of the Korin school 
and of the “Nanga” painters 
seem especially fertile In stimu- 
lation for young painters. 
Luckily this does not lead into 
imitation, but into a new lan- 
guage with a new accent. Up 
to now a vocabulary has been 
evolving and the next step is to 
be the incorporation into this 
structure of the ideas and emo- 
tions of contemporary life. . The 
chaotic and kaleidoscopic multi- 
plicity of events of the day rush- 
ing by in even speedier. tempo 
urge the painter to seek media 
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of great flexibility and rapid ex- 
pressiveness and these he finds) 
in his heritage of water-solvent | 
pigments flowing through a soft 
brush in the large sweep of his 
arm moving freely frqm_ the 
shoulder. 

Some of the young hotheads 
of the avantgarde are beginning 
to find in this new type of 
“Nihonga” a more suitable medi- 
um of expression than in the 
oils devised long ago for realis- 
tic portraiture or for Christian 
saints slowly and lovingly pairnt- 
ed on magnificent altar-pieces. 

Influence of West 

The influence from the West 
will surely not dimimish for a’ 
that. The intensity of interest 
in European and American 
painting has brought about an 
ever-narrowing margin of time 
between the innovators abroad 
and their imitators in Japan. 
Now they are almost abreast in 
the race. Since at this moment 
no new and startling records are 
being established in France, the 
Japanese followers of this excit- 
ing sport are beginning to relax 
and to look to their own powers. 

The West had a headstart 
only in certain devices of three- 
dimensional representation and 
in a deeper understanding of 
the human form as a carrier 
for religious. and poetic mean- 
ings. When these are abandon- 
ed for geometric patterns or 
textural interest, the Japanese 
painters may well feel free of 
any backwardness, 

In fact, the close contact be- 
tween East and West is here 
beginning to exert its force in 
the: opposite direction. Young 
painters abroad are reaching out 
for the rhythmic stimuli of eal- 
ligraphy and are pulling their 
Japanese friends along in the 
same excitement, Many of the 
men who had mastered Western 
techniques and styles are stop- 
ping. to examine this achieve- 
ment. 

In some cases this means a 
fusion of Western techniques 
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a land as Japan. 


— Kabuki Stagecraft © 
In the Limelight — 


By YUKI YAMAMOTO 


Hardly anyone will deny that 
the Kabuki is Japan’s national 
theater, and that in spite of its 
remoteness from modern life, 
and in spite of Japan’s wealth 
of other theater forms ranging 
from light musicals and reviews 
to the esoteric beauty of the 
centuries-old Noh and the court 
dances, Kabuki continues to 
hold its grand sway, quite un- 
disputedly master of the situa- 
tion, 

But Kabuki, with the increas- | 
ing interest abroad about Japan | 
and things Japanese, is coming 
to be somewhat more than just 
a national institution, so far as 
its renown and its intrinsic 
worth are concerned. 

The Kabuki stagecraft early 
caught the attention of theater- 
minded people abroad, and for 
instance, the Kabuki technique 
of the revolving circular stage 
was incorporated in theaters 
abroad not long after the Meiji 
Restoration opened Japan to the 
eyes of the world. But it is par- 
ticularly in the recent postwar 
years that Kabuki, with all the 
characteristics peculiar to it, 
and its polished, effective tech- 
niques of presentation, 
has come to be the subject of 


} serious attention. 


Special Features 

The special features of Ka- 
buki presentation can be view- 
ed from several angles, each of 
equal fascination. One is the 
overall nature of old Kabuki it- 
self, with its color, music. styliz- 
ed gestures and rhythmic dia- 
logue, its deliberate over-empha- 
sis of high moments to the 
point of abstraction, and its con- 
sequent disregard for the mun- 
dane proprieties of naturalism. 

Another is the techniques de- 
veloped through the centuries 
in-stage presentation, to better 
create the spectacular, gasp- 
wringing effects sought by the 
playwrights for this sensation- 
loving theater. The revolving 
circular stage was introduced in 
1758 and the stage lift device 
known as the “seri” in 1753, 
both by playwright Namiki 


and with Japanese themes. In 
others it may entail a real break 
or a temporary return to Japa- 
nese materials and styles. There 
is a group whom one may well 
term “turncoats,” for whom the 
Western training has served at 
most as an experimental ex- 
ploration that leads back to 
their own heritage. 

There is bound to resuk an 
obliteration of “Nihonga” and 
“Yoga,” or at least of that seg- 
ment which upholds the differ- 
ence on a basis of sheer ma- 
terials and pigments. Progres- 
sive artists In both camps are 
pressing for such a point of en- 
counter. This need not cause 
any regrets in the conservative 
ranks, for there will surely re- 
main some traditionalists to 
continue each strain unimpair- 
ed. Regrets or rejoicings or 
sitting in judgment all appear 
futile where an art is a con- 
centrated reflection of condi- 
tions prevailing in all of modern 
life. 

During the above summary 
of things as they are and as 
they are likely to become there 
has been a deliberate omission 
of specific names of artists or 
groups. Such illustrations would 
have made this account more 
lively, but if | mention one I 
will be guilty of ignoring 10 
others. The stirrings are nw 
merieally enormous. If there is 
considerable confusion and er- 
ror, that appears to me to call 
for no apologies. This is a sign 
of youth and new vitality—sure- 
ly a weleome sign in so ancient 


| Shozo. And that eye-catching 
innovation, the long “hana- 
michi” passageway leading 
from stage-left to the rear of 
the theater through the audi- 
ence pit saw perfection about 
1740, although its predecessors 
may be dated as far back as 
1670, 

Needless to say, all these de- 
vices add greatly to Kabuki 
spectacularism, as anyone who 
has seen them in.use will be 
able to affirm. The “hanamichi” 
achieves a link with the audl- 
ence, which is instrumental in 
creating the feeling of intima- 
cy amd informality that forms 
the Kabuki atmosphere, and 
moreover gives the actor a fine 
place to.“show off” in a way 
which is much more effective 
than being merely spotlighted 
on center stage. 


Revolving Stage 


As for the revolving stage, it 
provides a quick means of 
changing the setting; and often 
it allows ome scene to pass 
smoothly into the next, as when 
a character will leave a house 
from a side doorway. The stage 
will start to revolve to follow 
the character as he walks out 
and then down the road to the 
next scene, perhaps an empty 


the revolving stage will be 
stopped. 

As for the “seri” or lift 
device, the current Kabuki stage 
has four of various sizes placed 
at strategic positions. The small 
ones serve to lift or lower the 
actors, while a large one may be 
used to lift or lower larger bits 
of stage property. 

Again, it is used to suggest the 
“supernatural” element, as in 
“Masakado,” in which the “seri” 
on the “hanamichi” brings 
gradually to sight a beautiful 
spectre. With the theater pit 
dark, and with dim tapers held 
by black-hooded stage hands 
flickering near the rising figure, 
the effect is at once startling 
and beautiful. 

But when the “seri” is used 
for a bigger piece of work, the 
result is the “grand spectacle” 
so dear to Kabuki lovers. In 
such. a case, 
edifice will be lifted or lowered 
from stage level. 


Composite Whole 


But aside from the effects 
derived through the usage of 
such stage devices, the greatest 
thrill of Kabuki still comes from 
its wonderfully balanced, com- 
posite whole, so 
combining music, dance, narra- 
tive, drama and spectacle in a 
way which perhaps has no peer 
in the world. 

Kabuki is not the naturalistic 
theater of the West. It is all 
show and color and entertain- 
ment, with a dash of the erotic 
and the sensational to heighten 
the thrill. It mever was, and 
probably never will be, a 
crusading institution; its tradi- 
tion is too closely tied in with 
sensual entertainment to be 
successfully anything else and 
still retain its characteristics as 
Kabuki. 

Serious theater in the West, 
as shown by the nature of some 
of its most successful produc- 
. tions, usually show a concern 
with some social or timely 
problem. But not Kabuki. And 
on this point, Kabuki is not to 
be adversely criticized, for it 
is in just this point that Kabuki 
has its special worth. Kabuki, 
should it try to imitate the 
Western theater, would be 


the other hand, perhaps the 
Western theater can still learn 
\much of value from Kabuki. 
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60 Years of Music Bring Ij 


Stream of Artists Here 


By MARCEL GRILLI 

The six decade history of this 
newspaper. perelieis almost pre- 
cisely the development of Weat- 
ern music in Japan, In 1497-— 
when this paper published its 
firat issue-—thete wea hardly 
any serious occidental music to 
be heard in Tokyo. 

But preparations had begun 
‘Many years previously when 
European teachers were im- 


- ported to give private instruc: 


--mal musical 


4 


tion in the new Western art. 
John William Fenton, a British 
bandleader in Yokohama, had 
organized the first military band 
in Japan as far back es 1869, 
and @ him came French and 


Italian bandsmen to train the| sae 
organizations of the | pose 


succeed! 
Army and Navy, 
There were GS like Franz 


among later generations in this 
country an ever deeper and 
more meaningful appreciation of 
the art. 

The sticcession of foreign 
teachers and musicians continu- 
ed down to our own day. In 
addition to the Ueno academy, 
private institutions nb 4 organ 
zed, as for example, the Kunb 
tachi College of Music (founded 
in 1925), the Musashino Aca@ 
demy of Music (founded 1929), 
and still others which flourish 
at present, 

A mere listing of outatanding 
teachers would 
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Eekert, who was invited from | a 


Germany to serve as a musical 


consultant to the Ministry of | 77>. sium 


Education and as fulltime in 


structor in the Imperial House-| 72 ac@ gd og 
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hold; and Anna Lohr, also from | Bea 
Germany, who came in 1880 a8 | ae 


a piane instructor. 


he interest in the new type); 


of music was recognized in for- 
uecation and ad- 
ministration. li ‘1879, a- Music 
Study Commission, headed by 
dis Izawa, was created in the 
Ministry of Education to study 
a plan “to investigate and unify 
methods" of musical education, 

Izawa, who was the director 
of the Tokyo Normal School, 
was sent to the United States 
where hé conferred with Luther 
Whiting Mason. the noted SBos- 
ton music educator. Mason was 
invited to Japan to lay the foun 
dations of a systematic course 
of musical education and train- 
ing in this country, 

Academy Fo 

Thus music entered formally 
the regular school progrem and 
Western music began to be 
tauight in a systematic graduat 
ed course from the elementary 
schools on, To train teachers, 
as well as to provide specialized 
musical education on the higher 
levels, the Tokyo School of Mu- 
sie was founded on Oct, 5, 1887, 

This academy had been two 
years in the planning and it 
was based on the model of the 
former Institute of Music which 
had been established some years 
earlier by Mason. This was the 
origin of the first government 
school of higher education in 
music in Japan, and it still flour- 
ishes today as a branch of the 
Tokyo University of Arts at 
Ueno Park. 

The early teachers of this 
academy were at finst recruited 
from among foreign residents in 
Tokyo. For instance, in this 
early period, besides Franz Eck- 
ert, we find people like Raphael 
von Koeber, a German professor 
of philosophy at Tokyo Imperial 
University, who was called upon 
alse to give instruction in piano 
music at the academy; and the 
French priest, Noel Peril, who 
taught organ, harmony, and 
t 


wage re 
In their footsteps there follow- 


‘ed an influx of foreign teachers, 


mostly Germans, who guided the 
destinies of the institution dur- 
ing ite formative stages, Rudolph 
Dietrich, a brilliant Viennese, 
teught piano and violin; August 
Ju r gave instruction in piano 
and yocal music; another acqui- 
sition was the soprano, Hanka 
Petgoid, who had studied under 
the celebrated Mathilde Marchesi 
and who had been an intimate 
member of the Bayreuth Wag- 
nerian circle; and still another 
wes @ versatile Dutch musician 
named Guillaume Sauviet who 
could teach composition, piano 
and vocal music, as well as di- 
reet orchestral playing. 

One can hardly pay too high 
a tribute to these early foreign 
teachers and musicians whose 
effortg in the growth of the 
newly transplanted occidental 
art went beyond the call of duty 
and certainly beyond any cues- 
tion of adequate remuneration. 
They not only revealed to the 
Japanese le the art of music 
as it had been brought to its 
highest fruition in Europe, but 
they also continued to stimulate 
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Leonid Kreutzer 


the following: Paul Scholz, Leo- 
nid Kochanski, Leo Sirota. Ma- 
xim Schapiro, Paul Weingarten, 
Leonid Kreutzer, Hans Kann, 
planista; Alexandre Moguilewski, 
Anna Boubnova-Ono, Willy Frey, 
Raymond Galiois Montbrun, Pau! 
Kling, violinista; Roman Duck- 
son, cellist; Maria Toll, Mar- 
arete Netke, Ria von Hessert, 
rma and Hermann Wucher- 
pfennig. and Alfred Borchard, 
vocal teachers; Helmut Fermer, 
Hane Schweiger, Kiaus Pring- 
sheim, Gaetano Comelli, Manfred 
Gurlitt, Nicola Rucci, conductors 
and teachers of composition; 
Eta Harich-Sechneider, harpsi- 
Chordist and musicologist. 
Studenta Go Abroad 

Tt was only at the opening 
brag of this century that pub- 
ic musica] ormances began 
to be organized in Tokyo. By 
that time, too, qualified students 
were already traveling abroad to 


ped off in Japan on their way to 
America after the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Thé composer-plan- 
jst, Sergei Prokofiev, was among 
the first of these to appear as & 
soloist in his own works, If 
1919, a Russian opera company 
and an orchestra came from 
Harhin to give performances at 
the Imperial Theater. 

More than a decade later 
came a Bg? — opera 

ou ar ra mm 
nate whieh loft Pohinid ~ in 
apan its musicals director in 
the person of Gaetano Comelll, 
who remained to teach in the 
Imperial Household, and itt 
leading soprano, Dina Notargla 


mi como, a veteran of many years 
malof yocal instruction in this city, 


Redoubtable Impresario 

When Awsay Strok died in 
Tokyo about a year ago he 
could well claim that he had 
placed “Japan on the musical 
map of the world,” for this re 
doubtable American. impresario 
of Jewjsh-Russian extraction 
had played a tremendous role 
in. bringing internationally-fa- 
mous musical artists to this coun- 
try and thereby stimulating an 
appreciation of Western music 
among the masses of Japanese, 

Strok first visited these shores 
in 1916 in the process of @x- 
tending his concert management 
to the Far Bast, and during the 
next four decades (except for 
the interruption ering the 
Pacific War) he maintained a 
steady flow of musical celepri- 
tles to Japan. 

That was not an easy task, 
for.in those early days Japan 
was not connected by airplane 
routes with the great musica! 
centers of Europe and America. 
To bring a major artist to a 
distant outpost as Japan was 
not only risky, but one would 
also have to convince the artist 
that there were financial and 
sree rewards awaiting him 
ere, 

The first musical attraction 
presented by Strok was the 
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ursue higher musica] studies.| im 


"hese students 


generally flock-| mm 


ed to Germany as the fountain | @—_—_— 


head of the art, 

The first Japanese musician 
to be sent abroad by the Gov- 
ernment in 1889. was Nobuko 
Noda, a daughter of a distin- 

ished Japanese family, who 


ater achieved a reputation es al i 


concert violinist. She studied 
in Vienna and Berlin, under Jo- 
seph Joachim, during her 
years sojourn in Hurope, 
It is recorded that upon her 
return she displayed her versa- 
tility in a concert (April 18, 
1896), in the course which 
she performed the solo part in 
Mendelssohn's Piano Concerto, 
took the first violin part in a 
Haydn string quartet, and also 
rendered lieder by Schubert and 
Brahms. (There were, how- 
ever, one or two exceptions of 
Japanese music students who 
did not go to Germany for stud- 
jes during these years; among 
the pianists, Shigeko Uryu went 
to the United States, and Ayako 
Kambe was trained in France), 
Concerts in Tokyo of serious 
music involved efforta of 
amateurs, as well as teachers 
and students. Foreign teachers 
of music and their eager Japa- 
nese students enlisted the inter- 
es‘ and sponsorship of the aris- 
tocracy and well-to-do intellec 
tuals, as well as the musical par- 
ticipation of talented members 
of the foreign community. 
Celebrities Start to Come 
Visits by foreign celebrities at 
thjs time were also a rarity, The 
coming of an Austrian flutist 
by the name of Telshak, and his 
4 no accompanist, Luise Schler, 
mn 1890 is recorded as having 
brought to Japan “the fresh 


atmosphere of the outside 
world.” 

It was only after the close 
of World ar I that Japan 


began to receive a steady flow 
of internationally-famous con- 
cert artists who found a recep. 
tive audience among the Japa- 
nese, Russian musicians stop- 
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Awsay Str 
violin and plane duo of Mishel 
Piastro and Alfred Merovich in 
1918—and thereafter he brought 
a constant succession of artists 
including Kreisier, Heifetz, Zim- 
balist, Elman, Seigeti, Brallow- 
sky, Sehumann-Heink, Galll- 
Curci, John McCormack, Chalia- 
pin, the dancer Anna Pavlova, 
among many others. 

Postwar Revival 

In 1951, it was Strok again 
who presented Yehudi Menuhin 
as the first major artist to re 
turn after the Pacific War, And 
the years that followed saw the 
coming of Helen Traybel, Solo- 
mon, the De Paur Infantry 
Choir, and the third return visit 
by Heifetz, and finally the 
“Symphony of the Air” (form- 
erly Toscanini’s NBC Symphony 
Orehestra).* eeher 

Also since the war, many 
musical artists were broyght to 
this country through the public 
service of large newspapers, the 
radio corporations, .and other 
public enterprises; these includ- 
ed a return visit by Szigeti, as 
well as first visite by the pian- 
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TOKYO RECITAL—World-famous soprano Helen 
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Traubel sings 


at the Hibiya Hall during her tour here in 1952. She is one of 
the many foreign artists who have visited Japan since the war. 


ists Cortot, Gleseking, Kempf, 
Backhaus, Mex Egger, Oborin, 
and Samson Francois; Ludwig 
Hoelscher, Pierre Fournier, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellists; the 
Budapest String Quartet and the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra; 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and the Los Angeles Phil 
harmonic; also Eduard Strauss 
to conduct “evenings” devoted 
to Viennese Waltges; Marian 
Anderson, Pia Tassinari and 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, and Herta 
Glazg among singers; the Vienna 
Choir Boys and the Westminster 
Choir. And finally, only last 
autumn Japan for the first time 
heard the yibrant sounds of 
Italian opera when a select com 
any of operatic “stars,” under 
he musical direction of Vittorio 
Gul, made a triumphant visit, 

Through these events Japan 
has no doubt been maturing in 
its appreciation of ‘Western 
music. Not only does this music 
now draw great masses of peo- 
ple to each concert, but also a 
large number of students choose 
this art as a public career, More- 
over, this music aleo has 4 def- 
inite part in the public schoo] 
curriculum. 

Symphony Orchestras 

Tt is a revealing fact that with- 
in a@ half century after the 
founding of the Tokyo School 
of Music, this capital alone 
should have four symphony or- 
chestras all giving regular pro 
feasional performances to reg: 
ular subscribers. The first of 
these was founded in 1926 as the 
“New Symphony Orchestra,” 
and 10 years later this group 
had become flexible enough to 
be conducted in a series of com 
certs by Felix Weingartner. 

For a decade, Joseph Rosen- 
stock held the podium of this 
same body of instrumentalists 
which had successively changed 
its name to Nippon Symphony, 
and later NHK Symphony Or- 
chestra, when it became an ‘ad- 
unet of the Japan Broadcasting 
orporation in 19650, 

Except for a brief, interim, 
when this orchestra was con- 
ducted by Japanese musicians, 
the succession of its leadership 
passed from Rosenstoek toe the 
Viennese Kurt Woess and the 
Swiss Niklaus Aeschbacher for 
extended periods; and with the 
Frenchman Jeen Martinon and 
the Germanic: Herbert von Kara- 
jan sharing the podium for brief 
spells as guest conductors—wll 
leaders whose musical interest 
varied according to their differ- 
ent temperaments, 

And now, it seems that the 
wheel has come ita full eirele, 
for the destinies of this orches- 


tra are again placed in thei 
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hands of Joseph Rosenstock, the 
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one leader who has exerted the 
most stabilizing influence on its 
playing, 

The staples of all orchestral 
organigations are necessarily 
grounded in the great classic 
and romantic eepertoste, SUP. 

rted by the works of Richard 

trauss, Stravinsky, Sibelius, 

Debussy, Ravel, Prokofiev, 

Shostakovich, and there are 

frequent excursions into the 

realm of “novelties” as these ap- 

pear on the international scene, 
Recent Visits 

The visits by the conductor, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, and later 
of the composer Benjamin Brit- 
ten and the tenor Peter Pears, 
brought an Interest in British 
music, And with all this Japa- 
nese contemporary com ers 
are beginning to receive a wider 
hearing, 

The composer, Alexandre. 
Teherepnin, visited Japan in| 
1934 with a view of encouraging 
preere young composers a | 
e was instrumental in publish- 
ing some of their works. 
Through such auspices, as well 
as by others, certain Japanese 
compositions have received a 


hearing abroad, 


But for the great masses of | 
Japanese, the continued visits 
by the great concert luminaries | 
are an enduring souree of stimu- 
lation and delight, In recent 
years, the great teacher and) 
pean, Lagare-Levy, of the) 

aris Congervatoire, not only 
played public concerts on two 
return visits, but he also con: 
ducted master classes for ad- 
vanced students, The two visits 
of the world-renowned Budapest 
String Quartet drew capacity 
audiences all oyer the country, 
but, more important, opened up 
interest in the relatively ne 
art of chamber music, f 

Equally sensational was the 
coming of the legendary violin 
virtuoso David Oistrakh, for it 
revealed in the flesh the true 
capacities of a major Soviet 
artist; and similarly revealing 
were the visits of the violinist 
Isaac Stern, and the pianists 
Julius Katchen and Eugene 
Istomin, representatives of the 
younger generation of American 
musical artists. 

The stream of foreign artists 
hes fecundated the soil to the 
point where original composi- 
tion by Japanese musicians are 
beginning to arouse the interest 
of the visitors who include these 
works in their performances. 
And finally, the European and 
American music festivals are be- 
coming aware that Japan has 
developed @ new musie and 
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SOME RECENT TRENDS|& 
IN JAPANESE MOVIES 


New Maturity Is Evident 
in Export Productions 


By DONALD RICHIE 


Trends in an industry as 
la nd as lively—as that of 
the films in Japan are impor- 
tant, and Interesting, only to the 
extent that they refiect, not the 
industry, but the audience. One 
éan talk about literature, paint- 
ing,-even drama, as though it 
were-an. entity, completely sep- 
aritie from those who look at 
or*read the finished product. 
Films, however, are created in 
at Ieast some part by the audi- 
ence itself. 

Examining any recent trend 
one will soon discover that it is, 
alfiong other things, a new line 
added to the collective portrait 
of.customers. The fact that we 
ar@ ‘usually seeing merely some 
studio’s idea. of what the audi- 
ence wants to see is rather be-~ 
side the point since, unless film 
producers have been barking up 
the wrong box-office for the past 
half-century, if the portrait is at 
all correct “the  wudience will 
usually clamor for more ne, ay 

The Japanese industry is, in 
this respect, no different from 
any other. For example, last 
year juvenile delinquency, long 
with us, made a formal press 
debut. . Nikkatsu enterprisingly 
filmed it, popularized a name, 
“taiyozoku,” and we were treat- 
ed to an entire season of such 
films. ‘The audience supported 
the pictures and the pictures 
Supported ‘the audience. It was 
in itself not a trend only he- 
cause it wasn’t large enough, it 
Was a summer fashion. Juvenile 
delinqueney continues but the 
“taiyozoku” concept does not. 

‘Ofuna-cho’ 

Something which would fill 
the definition of a trend usually 
comes with less fanfare, intrud- 
ing itself upon both audience 
and industry more or less at the 
Same time. - For example, Sho- 
chiku has long been responsible 
for the official film attitude to- 
Ward women. Their Ofuna- 
made “gendai-geki” or non- 
period films have always catered 
to the ladies, showing Japanese 
‘women as long-suffering crea- 
tures Who must do what they 
are told and who are severely 
punished if they disobey. This 
concept, whether approximating 
life or not, had the greatest 
influence in forming public 
opinion on the subject of the 
Japanese female—it was even 
given’a hame, being called “Ofu- 
na-cho,” 

Not so long ago, however, 
there appeared several films, of! 


and J. L. ANDERSON 


mura’s “White Devil Fish” & 
representative, in. which the 
heroine breaks away from tra. 
ditional restraints and not only 
goes unpunished but is in the 


end shown as having attained]? 


happiness and true sé6piritual 
serenity. The audience, still 
comprised mostly of ladies, took 
to the new concept instantly. 
It had, after all, been their own 
but now it was officially recog- 
nized by the films and this very 


recognition reinforced the con-| P 


cept. itself. 

This then would be a trend, 
an idea headed in some direc- 
tion but not yet grown large 
enough to be called a move- 
ment. There are many such in 
Japanese films, so many that 
anyone trying to isolate several 
can never be certain that the 
one he bets on is going to pay 


off. 
Period Dramas 

One of the most important, 
however, is surely the new-con- 
cept of the “jidai-geki” or period 
drama. Japanese films as a 
whole have long been scrupul- 
ous on a single point, the rigid 
division between “jidai” and 
“gendai” films. This dichotomy, 
like most, is ‘completely artifi- 
cial but there is no one in the 
industry who does not almost 
religiously separate the two in 
his mind. Thus the two have 
entirely different traditions, 

The genre may be seen in its 
most conventional form in any 
of the numerous sword-fight 
dramas, or “chambara,” which 
make up the bulk of the indus- 
try’s product. These. however, 
have little to do with =e new 
“jidai-geki.” 

The salient feature of the 
trend is that all of the directors 
making the major “jidai’ films— 
Kurosawa, Kimisaburo Yoshimu- 
ra and the late Kenji Mizoguchi 
—are actually specialists in “gen- 
dai” films. None of them ever 
thought of themselves as “jidai” 
directors. They were drawn 
into the field because it gives 
them a Japanese subject, be- 
cause these films are traditional 
money-makers, and because of 
what one might call Japan’s 
characteristic attitude toward 
its own history, its almost com- 
pulsive preoccupation with the 
subject, turning it over and over 
as though it contained an an- 
swer to the riddle of the pres. 
ent. Thus films like Kurosawa’s 
“Seven Samurai’ and Mizo- 
guchi’s “Sansho Daiyu” are, in 
a way, really “gendai” films in 


fostume., 
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They reflect the prob- was changing and films 
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MOVIE IDOL—A James Dean mania has been raging in Japan 
ever since the showing of Elia Kazan's “Hast of Eden.” Here 


the movie idol is seen with Elizabeth arin Do in “Giant.” 


lems of today in terms of the]; 


ast. 

The West was completely tak- 
en by these films and, not content 
with merely liking them as e® 
ceptionally good movies, sought 
to establish them as representa- 
tive of the “jidai” genre. No- 
thing could be further from the 
truth, By “jidai” standards “Ra- 
shomon” was.about as experb 
mentally avant-guard as one 
could get. 
concept established in the 1930's 
by such men as. Mansaku Itami 


Building upon the | 


and Sadao Yamanaka that the . eg Sg 


“jidai” must be realistic, Kuro 
sawa and others have taken the 
next logical step and made the 
genre contemporary. 

War Movies 

Another trend might be the 
reappearance of the film about 
military life. The changing at 
titude here is quite interesting 
and a slight historical perspec- 
tive might help in understand 
ing it. After. the China Inci- 
dent a good many cheap ultra- 
nationalistic thrillers appeared 
and by 1939 even “purely en- 
tertainment” film had to have 
reference to some current prop-" 
aganda campaign. 

Yet, even so, a nuiniber of 
the better talents insisted upon 
making honest war films, if 
there be any such thing. There 
were movies like Tomotaka Ta- 
saka’s “The Five Scouts” which 
were distinguished by their 
lack of accent on individual 
heroism, released cheek-by-jow! 
with the shrillest of the wave- 
the-flag epics. By 1942 the 
more honest type of film was 
impossible but the talent which 
had produced it was still there 
if inactive. 

Directly after the war or, to 
be precise, after the Occupa- 
tion, war films began appear- 
ing and the prevailing tone was 
that of “never again” as Seen 
in film’s like Senkichi Tanigu- 
chi’s “Escape at Dawn” and 
Satsuo Yamamoto’s brutal and 
very far left “Vacuum Zone.” 

By 1953, however, there were 
indications that the attitude 
like 


FOREIGN FILM FANS IN JAPAN 


By FOUMY SAISHO 

popularity of a film worst 
seldom has much to do with its 
intrinsic artistic values, This is 
especially true of the pdépularity 
of a foreign film. The moviegoer 
may have some standards—even 
fastidious ones—to judge his 
country’s native production by. 


The Japanese moviegoet will 
never stand any nonsense 
about their historical plays, any 
more than the Kabuki viewer, 
no matter what nationality, 
will stand any tampering with 
the basic styles which makes 
the Kabuki kabuki. But when 
he goes to see a foreign film, he 
is looking for a sort of sym- 
pathy he vaguely hopes he can 
get from a foreign film.and not 


fee that he doesn’t 


am es mi completely. 


Eee | any kind. 


MODERN ‘JIDALGEKI '—Akira Kurosawa numbers among the 
Japanese producers who are making a superior type of histo- 
rical film, his latest work being “Kumo-noSujo,” a scene from 
which appears above with Toshiro Mifune in the leading role. 


me \there looking at a foreign film 
See itor the same reason that he is 


mei catching the sense of involve. 
mitolerable as 


§ <¥ looking at the goings-on whose 
mam inside-outs he understands too 


© jis the best method by which to 


Freedom of Interpretation 


Provides Main Glamor 


a native one. | 
The language barrier does 
not bother him in the least, if 


he is aéé typical Japanese 
moviegoer. It is enough for 
him occasionally to glance at 


superimpositions in Japanese 
and get some lead te his own 
interpretation, and even the 
most atrocious inaccuracies of 
translation do not fail to do 
this for him—give him some 


material to dream his own 

dreams by. 
It is even essential f him 
kno the 


language very well. For he is 


not looking at a native one. He 
wants that fine mist between 
himself and the film hero 
which would prevent him from 


ment as sharp, stark and in- 
he would get in 


He is free to pro- 
ject his own meaning into a 
foreign film and e¢an project 
what, meaning he likes into -it 
and enjoy the results. 


Developing Detachment 
I am not suggesting that this 


approach a foreign film of 
I am only speaking 
of the typical audiénce. What- 
ever he does or doesn’t, he is 
doing himself the best service 
in the world by developing one 


Yutaka Abe’s “Battleship Ya- 
mato” seemed to suggest that 
the military wasn’t really so 
bad after ali. 

The attitude toward the war 
has now become fairly complex, 
it perhaps implies that war is 
certainly hell but after all K 
isn’t anyone’s fault, duty is 
duty, etc. This produces curi- 
ously elegiac films, the attitude 
seen even in such documen- 
taries as Daiei’s “Thus Did Japan 
Struggle,” but it also gives rise 
to the military comedy, pictures 
like Shochiku’s enormously pop- 
ular “Nitohei” series, half 
slapstick, haif filled with the 
most hair-raising brutality. 

A Bad Trend 

One for some reason or other 
usually thinks of a trend as be- 
ing progressive, constructive, 
good, out there are “bad” 
trends too. One of the most 
destructive to the industry as 
a whole at present is the emer- 
gence of that hardy if hoary 
perennial, the idea that no for- 
eigner can really understand 
the real Japan, that the Japa- 
nese quality defies foreign intel- 


ligence let alone appreciation 
and that consequently if Japa- 
nese films are to be sent abroad 
something very special must be 
made, simplified as it were, so 
that the foreigners will under- 
stand. 


This attitude is, of course, not 
confined to the films, it is in 
fact shared by the general popu- 
lace. It was visible in the ki- 
mono market before the war 
where two kinds of garments 
were made as a matter of 
course. One was simple, subdued, 
quite beautiful; this was for 
the domestic market. The other 
was alive with brocaded dra- 
gons, embroidered tigers, Mt. 
Fuji in three colors and various 
sized geisha; this was for the 
foreigners. 

In filmis the equivalent of the 
dragons and tigers have been 
such pictures as “Christ in 
Bronze,” “The Phantom Horse,” 
“Godzilla,” “Senhime,” “The 
Golden Demon,” etc, The move- 
ment was officially begun with 
Toeil’s “Les Miserable” (called 
“Rei Mizeraburu” in Japanese) 


} for the United States. 


which was made expressely for 
the French market and there 
sent, where it sank without a 
ripple. This trend, like most, is 
not new. Before the war there 
were Japanese films made with 
three completely separate end- 
ings, one for Japan, another for 
South America-+and yet another 


This is one trend, however, 
that seems to be on its way 
out. Just as Japanese cameras 
and precision instruments now 
lead the world’s market se the 
very fact that such films as 
“Seven Samurai,” “Ugetsu Mo- 
nogatari” and “Kumonosu-jo” 
are being sent abroad seems to 
argue that an even newer trend, 
which we may expect to see re- 
flected in the films, is a new ma- 
turity, a new feeling of respon- 
sibility toward the outside world. 

The 60 years of film produc- 
tion in Japan thus constitute a 
chronicle of trends like these, 
the record of an industry trying 
to keep its balance in unbal-, 
anced times, the history of a 
country’s attitude toward itself 


and others. 


of the most valuable things 
with which to meet life detach. 
ment, the ability to get out of 


himself and take things broadly 
and enjéy things without 
hurting himself or anybody 


else. 

i have already said that when 
one is impressed with a foreign 
film, it is not usually for artistic 
reasons. The strong flourish of 
the German film immediately 
after World War I. up to 
the end of 1920's owes, contrary 
to some impressions, very lit- 
tle to the intrinsic art of the 
Pabst pictures, but to the pecu- 
liar social and psychological 
circumstances and climate in 
which the Japanese were find- 
ing themselves, at the time. 

Postwar Highlights 

The same thing is true of the 
popularity of the Italian neo- 
realistic pictures after World 
War IT, even of De Sica’s 
“Shoe-Shine.” It was the post- 
war: sense ef social insecurity 
in a defeated country, not any 
abstract aesthetic appeal, that 
did it. — 

The Japanese found a similar 
appeal in the fine British film 
“The Third Man” which has be- 
come the most popular foreign 
film of all times in this country. 
It. was good that the scene of 
action was in Vienna rather 
than Korea where the specta- 
tors would have found their 
own acuter caricatures. 

It would be reckless to at- 
tempt within this limited space 
any kind of resume on imported 
films in Japan after the war; 
one would have to risk too 
many glaring omissions, but 
peaks are there for anybody to 
see: Marcel Carne’s “Les En- 
fants du Paradis,” Autant-Lara’s 
“Le Diable Au Corps,” Jean 


Renoir’s “French Can Can,” 
kene Clement's “Monsieur 
Ripois” and “Gervaise.” Chap- 
lin’s “Limelight,” “Monsieur 
Verdoux,” Laurence  Olivier’s 
“Henry VV,” “Hamlet” and 
“Richard. LI.” 


The Dean Rage 

Though quantitatively numer- 
ous before, it was after the war, 
that the American film began 
to leave a serious impact upon 
the Japanese audience. Such 
pictures as “A Street Car Nam- 
ed Desire,” “Blackboard . Jun- 
gle,” “Desperate Hours,” “Rebel 
Without Cause,” and “Giant” 
have given expression to mod- 
ern neurosis made inevitable 
by the individual sense of social 
impotence and have formulated 
the film-viewer’s taste in Japan 
as much as in America. The re 
cent James Dean rage here is 


| a 


conspicuous example. 

Elia Kazan's “East of Eden” 
has left. an indelible 
upon the Japanese moviegoers 
mostly because of the directors 
discovery of this gifted young 
actor of a strange appeal. A. 
number of books were written 
on him, many more in transi#- 
tion from the American mater” 
al, and sold like hot cakes t& 
gether with his surprisingiy 
numerous photos. 

No emulation of foreign fash- 
ions could do this, his appeal 
to the Japanese audience was. 
beyond question genuine and, 
more significant, quite identical 
in nature with his appeal to the 
American audience—that is, he 
appealed to them as an indivtd- 
ual, not merely as a performer. 

And Dean is an interesting 
example elucidating the power 
of the cinema essentially work- 
ing in the same manner as the 
foreign film appeals to a native 
audience. For even the wildest 
fan of his must know in his 
heart that his screen pérsonal- 
itv—the only kind of personal 
ity available to the filmviewer— 
may have little to do with hr 
actual one. 

Japanese Emulations 

Tt might be his imagination 
or his own projection. Yet this 
does not prevent him from ap 
preciating his film. In his init 
itable and evocative perform- 
ances, James Dean perhaps did 
a curious service in demonstrat- 
ing how little actually a for 
eign language matters for the 
appreciation of a film, if # & 
at all worth seeing. 

If the Japanese film-goer is an 
insatiable admirer of - foreign 
films, more avid followers. of 
them are found in the Japanese 
film-makers. Emulations évi- 
denced in the Japanese films of 
the western techniques are in 
fact the only measure by which 
one can judge the extent of the 
influence of the foreign films 
over the Japanese audircnes. Far 
the’ industry always caters to 
the popular taste even while 
molding it. 

Kurosawa’s latest work, “Ki 
monosu-jo,” for instance. This 
film, whatever its artistic pre 
tension is, certainly does not 
look like a Japanese film to the 
Japanese audience, It is a med- 
ley of too many foreign tech- 
niques, some scenes direct from 
Orson Welles’ Maebeth and some 
others even from the tinny 
battle scenes of Richard III! 

Even the late Kenji Mizo- 
guchi’s fine “Shin Heike Mono- 
gatari,” too, had market-scenes 
which were too obviously deriv- 
ative from the color schemes 
and composition of Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Sueh a tendency, while it may 
displease the native purists, 
ought to be a thing to con- 
gratulated rather than deplored. 
For emulation usually is a sign 
of vitality rather than lack of 


iH in a culture. 


which perhaps Noboro Naka- 
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